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PAVEL LUDIKAR 
AS FIGARO 


SUNG BY HIM AT MOZART FESTIVALS IN PARIS, VIENNA, ZURICH, ETC, ENGAGED FOR THE PRESENT SEASON 
BY WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW FOR HIS NEW PRODUCTION OF MOZART’S MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 





Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Telephone: 2634 Circle 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
J. H. DUVAL 

VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
New York Season begins November 15th 
New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 


House Building 


Teatro d’Arte Moderna, Milan 


Address 





BURT SCHOOL 

fee-Tenialng, | Musical Stenog- 
phy, Normal Course in ublic and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. 


Sight-Singing, 





SS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





CASELOTTI OPERA COMPANY 
G, H, CASELOTTI 
Director and Teacher of Singing 
Offers opportunity for operatic debuts. 
{i42 troadway, New York City. 


Stu 
dios) igo State Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Ensemble Classes 
Pustic Recrracs Given at Inteevacs 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 


Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 








with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 

Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 

Phone: Endicott 2505 
PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY. WELL KNOWN 

Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 
MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street New York 


Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
awn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
26 Carnegie Hall Tel.: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert — Coacn — Rererivite 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





WALTER L, BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Endorsed by world-famous singers and 
educators. 
Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 
MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Lehmann Method 
New York 


Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


(1425 Broadway lw , 
STUDIOS } 270 Ft. Washington Ave. { New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


FRANCES FOSTER 





Coacu vor Concert AND Operatic Artist 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 
ERNEST CARTER 
A NNR AO 
115 East 69th Street ew York City 


Telephone: Rhinelander Mo 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 1066 





SEYMOUR BULKLEY 
VOICE 
Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 
Reszkes, Plancon Nordica, Whitehill, etc. 
101 West 72d Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 








New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 


ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





THE BOICE-TOPPING STUDIO 
Susan S,. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Sin 
Elizabeth Topping, Pianist-Teacher of piano p 
57 West 75th St., New York City 
Telephone—Trafalgar 1057 
Auditions by appointment 


-— 





MUSICAL TRAINING FOR TEACH- 
ERS, ADVANCED PUPILS AND 
BEGINNERS. 

THE NEW EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
For Information: MARTHA D. WILLIS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Cirele 1350 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
ecil rden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RriesBerG, A, A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano Ses 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655, 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teacker of Allan McQuhae, Dorothy Jardon and 
other distin piener. - 
50 Central Park West, > West City 
hone: hoy 9851 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 





“A Maker of Readers,” No,. instrument used. 
Both classes Aw, individual instruction. 
Class courses ictober 1, Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. ma. irae: 9319 W. Mansfield 


CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





MME. ANITA RIO 
_ SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupis 


360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


_ Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West_72d Sweat, New York 
hone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Acadamy of 
Teaching and Singing 
471 West End Avenue 


: : : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano Pinging Sieplibes for 


Studio: 507 West 112th Street, New York 
Telephone Cathedral 2661 aad: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue : : New York 
hone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
aaa Teacher of International Artists 
NHLBI SURESH ERASTANOT®. 


132 West 74th Street 


Phone: Endicott 0180 ee Sat Cup 


* Adolph ‘Witecheed's ecy, 





JOHN BLAND 
NOR 


Mastet a ‘con 
vo i PRODUC 
THUR Re HART 

114 Areat 37th Street = :: 
Telephone: Caledonia o9i9 


Choir 
TION 
NGTON, Assistant 
New York 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West i524 Street, New York 
te wipes id Moratsenie | 
Summi ; 
(Stamford and New MLR, Gane Witeten 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
255 West 90th Street, York City 


New 
Telephone:: : :Riverside 3469 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teacher of Singing 
Elementary and Advanced Pupils 
205 West 57th St., New York 




















November 13, 1924 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


Musical Art Studios 
Vecal, Piano, Violin, Cello, 
ensemble playing under su- 
pervision of prominent fac- 
ulty. 

307 W. 90th St., New York 

Tel. Riverside 4420 


MARGOLIS air 


CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, Suite 38. 








s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L New York City 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Solist St. Patrick’s Gotbade al, N. Y. 
Address: 9 Se. 20th St., Flaberst. N . Phone, Havemeyer 2398-) 


® CAVELLE sernane 














“A voice of exquisite quality” 
e Adirens: Mana 208 45) Finth Ave. ~— oavgie 
KNABE PIANO 
c Voice Specialist. 
Lt Appointment. 
° 218 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 
s Tel. 6618 Caledonia 
MAESTRO L. S. FABRI 


Autherit 


on Voice Education. Complete Testetas f o Opere 
European bere y for Ly te 


in Practica One Ser 
BAKER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA RNEGIE ALL, NEW YORK 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boyiston St 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


lumbia S 1 of Musi 
Gente Oiee's 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyo, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 638) 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
$19 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 


Annual Summer Master Classes for 
Singers and Teachers—Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Pupils Accepted 
Mgt., A. W. Miesto, 140 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Bryant 5558 




















CPU 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY- SNELL Vocal Music 


gureereniran OPERA aoe greens 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor ayen Choral Society 
420 Fine Arte Bidg. - ~- Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West S7th Street Circle 2909 


WALTER CHAPMAN, Teacher of pian 
GEORGE ROGERS, Teacter of wie 


Studio: 47 West 72nd Street Tel. Endicott 7350 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg.,. Chicago 


: TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices 
: under porceneee, 
Pupils prepared for Con- 
E cert, Opera and Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park West 
Endicott 5654, 3650 




















Telephones: 


“ WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductes—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 


National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NOLD zens: 


Church and 
Masical Director 














Oratorio 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


R 
A 
Y 
M 
Oo 
N 
Tel., 5913 Bryant 


D 145 West 46th St. 





“Autumn” “Bubbles” 





Philadelphia 








New York 
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end Goer Gunes te 
MABELANNA CORBY 
From Your Dealer or Direct 
ONCERT SONG SD 
Montclair, New Jersey 
ELLIS 
cam HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 
Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | © 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
334 Commpenneetin bean entan, Mass. 
John Prindle Scott 
SONG WRITER 
554 West Be | onaay ar eae 
KARLETON HACKETT 
ae RS all, Chicago 
STALLINGS son 
6 East OOD OF. nctomin bate York City 
LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 
Ate: 8, barn end, Girden Cin Ua 


- MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO - TERRAS! 


SAN CARLO ILO OPERA COMPA 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. 9977 Rniselander 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Ellas Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucehese, Helena Marsh, Mary Mellish, Fred Patton, 

Marguerite Ringo, Marie ne pigannetto Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, ‘elephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 

















St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 








—== Pianist => 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
; USS 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 





Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


COURIER 
TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 


Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 





only 
R. Berth, Sec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 





GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagog “Internationally recog- 
n as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.’ 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 
many other successful singers Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott 
Remsenent 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadeworth 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


676 Irving Park Boulevard 
Chicago 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, II. 


Kesslere Photo 














LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia Pa. 


LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF IND.” 


Published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
Address care Musican Counier, reid Fifth Ave., 





N. Y. 


Kataon HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





SESSIONS “== 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 





4 want po 
New York City 


EWARFORD 22 





§ RUBANNI soram 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 








Wor 
587 ‘Bainbridge St., Brectiyn, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Crags ond pivoctor, Brick Church, Temple 
e: 


eth Union Theological Seminary, 
rie Fifth Ave., New 


ELLA GOooD 


RECITALS—ORATORION-TEACHING 
Actress Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West 
Avenue, New York. Tel.; Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


’LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ili. 





Management: 








End 
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‘KK RAF Ti LIUNGKVIST 
T M 
Concert - TENOR - Oratorio U TENOR 
14 Weee Oath a Ort te Forge ley | Le. Studle 311 W. TSth St. New York Tel. 1547 Kadleott 
w Concert 
4 GEHRKEN srosnis:| ARTHUR M. BURTON 
R “Able technic and fine command.”— 
ina Brooklyn Eagle, BARITONE 
= y, peoidly gaining unique reputation.”— Fine Arts Building ae é Chicago 








F 
RIO: 


N 80s Spocintes Veleo +. ae 
Studie 18.1 14as BY Now York Chip ** 
bd Telephone: mi Pena. ” 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach — Specialty French Repertoire 
Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City 
Phone 1473 Riverside 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, ti. 


E-mMMa 














MADAME 


A. DAMBMANI™ 


ONT 


Specialist in voice development {bel canto); beautiful 


quality; correction of faulty methods Consultation by 
appointment only. Residence Studio 137 West 93d &t 
New York. Phone 1436 Riverside. 





Mme. VIRGINIA _COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92d STREET NEW YORK CiTY 





BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 38 
JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RRSSKE, 

HER K SINGING 

Studio, 518 West 111th St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 














“Stadio: 205 W. Tth St., New York City, $420 Circle 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties. 


Address—J5 West 11th St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88th St., New York City 
Phones Pennsylvania 2634 - Schuyler 6945 
Conductor of 


E. PLOTNIKOFF Russian Imperiai Opera 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 7460 Regent 











MME CAROLINE 





VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and Correction 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Tel: Endicott 9490 
Chickering Halil, 29 West S7tb Se. 
Stadio 7A, New York 


Stadios 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
STUDIO RE-OPENED SEPT. 15 
For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 





4 MUSICAL COURIER 





November 13, 1924 








A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 





— 








Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 





Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - . New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


6 ew Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still oene built by its —- 


q Its comtunats use in pry institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability ; $$ $5 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, -- -:- MAKERS 




















THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 














SHEET MUSIC ~15: 


The more fey eh and the more arity you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTU Y CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. it is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, it is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why p more than Century price (15c) and 


a 
{200 in Canada when you buy Fleth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 


pring Song or any of the other classical and standard a 





Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is ey 
of his smail profit, If he can’t supply you, we will, Goats e catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 5 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents ~ 
appreciate the saving. " 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 








“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 


“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 








Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
WILLIAM REDDICK | LEON SAMETINI 
PI iet-C P For dates address 
Piene—Coaching Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
319 entmne., a. ~ vi heen A 10021 626 So. Michigam Avenue - - - Chicago 








I. MISERENDINO = DAVIS === 


Violinist and Tyechee 


emai, SEY carters HERMAN SPIELTER 











-~Zucea and 








Agovian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Monufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 











GOLD STRINGS 


SCHOMACKER 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. 





PURE TONE 










Philadelphia, Pa. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manutactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 














Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 








epee. 
616 West 180th St., New York 
Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, Wadsworth 8760 
EO 


REPERTOIRE 








STUDIOS 64-65 


Metropolitan Opera House LEADING ENGLISH 
CONDUCTOR Pennsylvania MUSICAL PAPERS 


BRAHMS CLUB seas A weekly “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
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LA GIOCONDA OPENS CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 





Raisa, Heroine of the Night, Gives Unforgettable Performance, Electrifying All With Her Remarkable Singing and Acting 


—Muzio and Hackett Head Tosca Cast, Moranzoni 


Making His Debut as Conductor—Le Prophete, Les 


Pecheurs de Perles and Aida Complete the Week—Work of Chorus and Orchestra Excellent 
—A Number of New Artists Make Their Initial Bow 


Chicago, Nevember 8.—The Chicago opera season is on. 
The Auditorium was packed from pit to dome on Wednes- 
day evening, November 5, when La Gioconda was prese *nted 
as the opening operatic feast. Many per- 
haps thought the management chose a 
poor starter, as Ami!care Ponchielli’s 
four-act opera is dull, even if abounding 
with well known tunes. The first three. 
acts as presented at the Auditorium would 
give those detractors reason for their ad- 
verse criticism, but to those who witnessed 
the fourth act, the wisdom of the manage- 
ment was apparent. Indeed it was in that 
last act that Rosa Raisa, the heroine of 
the night, rose to glory, and in that final 
scene she made her greatest appeal to her 
legion of admirers. Although excellent 
both as to voice and action in the three first 
episodes, she had so well nursed her 
strength that her climax in the last scene 
carried with it such a punch as to stun 
the audience, which reacted to her with 
frantic plaudits at its close. Instead of re- 
viewing at length the three first acts, this 
reporter intends to elaborate on Raisa’s 
work in the last scene, as a more potential 
piece of acting and singing has seldom 
been witnessed on the stage of the Audi- 
torium. 

Though she dominated the first three acts 
by the virtue of her song and her acting, 
Raisa was only a unit in making the per- 
formance homo~eneouslv good, but in the 
last act she proved herself the big star of 
the evening and the other singers, in com- 
parison, were but little constellations. 
Throughout the night she had poured forth 
beautiful tones that charmed the ear, but 
it was left for the last scene to hear the 
opulence and beauty of tone that really 
electrified the listeners. Unforgettable is 
Raisa as La Gioconda. Many singers have 
essayed the role since the opera was first 
produced in Milan in 1879. Many of the 
famous ones have been heard by this re- 
wy but none made such an imprint in 
the last scene as Raisa. Beautiful to look 
upon, she acted with such conviction, such 
force, such spontaneity as to create a sen- 
sation even among phlegmatic oper-goers. 
A better piece of acting than that in the 
last scene by Rosa Raisa has not been seen 
in many a year on the so-called legitimate 
Stage ; therefore, more rarely on the op- 
eratic boards. The first night of the opera 
was a Raisa night. She is one of the 
trump cards of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company and the management presented 
her at her best. 

La Gioconda served also for the debut 
of several singers. First among them 
must be mentioned Antonio Cortis, who 
sang the role of Enzo. Of youthful ap- 
pearance, the newcomer knows how to 
wear the skirt of a Venitian nobleman dur- 
ing the inquisition period with an elegance 


unit 
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of a courtier of the days of the Renais- 
sance, The Spanish tenor has many other 
gifts that should popularize him with 


opera-goers. He knows how to walk on 
the stage, acts with discretion and ability, 
besides possessing a voice of splendid pos- 
sibilities. All through the opera, with the 
lone exception of his rendition of Cielo e 
mar, he proved that the eulogies written 
in other countries concerning the beauty of 
his voice as well as his art of singing are 
true. In the aria, however, he fell below 
the mark set by his predecessors in the role. The tone 
lacked in volume and though he reached high altitudes with 





seventieth 





ill 


greatest ease, there was not that roundness of tone de- 
manded by the composer. True, Cortis is not a robusto 
tenor. He belnngs. to that category of Italian tenors who 


White photo, 


With the heartiest congratulations of the Musical Courier on 
long continuance 


career as the foremost bandmaster of world, 
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may be classified as semi-robusto who are always at their 
best in lyric roles. If the applause of the public is taken 


as a criterion of approval, then in the aria as well as 
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a distinct hit. Further 


throughout the opera, Cortis made 
whether the verdict of 


acquaintance will, however, prove 

the audience was justified. 
Flora Perini, for nine seasons 

politan Opera, made her debut here 


a member of the Metro- 
as Laura. Miss Perim 





mation. Pacific 231 


Honeccer’s Paciric 231 is gen- 
STEAMS INTO BRUSSELS erally considered the best 
: work of the author of Le 
Srussels, October 27.— Roi David thus far. It was 
Honegger’s Pacific 231, the ym ag conducted by Vla- 
short symphonic poem based dimir Golschmann, who is 
upon the composer’s impres- again to conduct some con- 
sion of a modern American certs in New York in De- 
locomotive, had its first Bel- cember. G 
gian performance at the Con- - P , 
certs populaires, the oldest EUGENE D ALBERT'S Tore 
series of symphony concerts AuGEN IN FLeMISH 
in Belgium. This powerful Antwerp, October 25.— 
work, with its bitter and The Flemish Opera of Ant- 
crude impressionism, had a  werp, entirely reorganized, 


varying reception by the pub- has given the first Belgian 


lic; but the critics and musi- performance of Augen d’Al- 
cians frankly admired its  bert’s Tote Augen in the 
classic construction, the as- Flemish language. Other 
tonishing wealth of its works recently given for the 


rhythms and its intense ani- first time in that language 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





include Rimsky-Korsakoff’s the Residentie Orchestra and 
Coq d'Or and Fauré’s _ other orchestras and cham 
Pénélope. A. G. ber music societies, as well 
. as for its own subscription 

Dutcu Concewt Dinec- concerts in twenty-five 


ve » ra “ 
TION’S PLANS Dutch cities, include the fol 


The Hague, October 25.— lowing: Harriet van Emden, 
The Dutch Concert Direc- Birgit Engell, Lotte Leon- 
tion, under the management ard, E. Menagé-Challa, sing- 
of Dr. G. DeKoos, an- ers; Willem Andriessen, 
nounces that the artists it Carl Friedberger, Alexander 
has engaged for the coming Brailowsky, Youra Guller, 
season, as soloists with the Myra Hess, José Iturbi, 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Frederic Lamond, Severin 


the occasion 


is a routined singer, one who probably will not reach stat 
dom, but who will never spoil a performance. On the 
trary, she gave a certain eclat to the performance from a 
sartorical point of view, looking every inch a lady of birth, 
wearing gorgeous costumes with distinction and stepping on 
the stage with a certain nobility worth noticing. Vocally, she 
was less effective, as there is a noticeable harshness in her 
tone. Nevertheless, she gave more than a satisfactory ac 
count of herself and may be counted as a serviceable member 

There were several other newcomers cast in LaGioconda, 
but, their parts being secondary, space will be given them in 
these columns on other occasions 

Cesare Formichi, of the most popu 
lar singers in the company, made his re 
entry as Barnaba and he shared with Raisa 
in the first honors of the evening. The pos 
of one of the most generous voices 
among baritones of the day, his luscious. 
stentorian tones made a deep impression on 
his listeners and of the greatest mo 
ments of the evening was his rendition of 
his solo in the second act, Ah, Pescator 
of the most difficult numbers in opera 
Throughout the evening, Formichi dis 
played great vocal intelligence, as, though 
his organ is voluminous, he know 
how to modulate it the de 
mands rhus, pianissimos were 
heard here and that made his dy 
namic accent sound still more powerful 
than otherwise would have been the 
His presentation of the role, too, was m 
effective. He was the villain par excel 
lence, the blackguard on whose treachery 
pivots the plot of the drama. A more un 
sympathetic role could not be found in th 
repertory of a baritone. Iago is a saint in 
comparison with Barnaba and all the devil! 
try of the scoundrel was well depicted by 
Formichi, who was as fine 
as vocally. 

Kathryn Meisle, who last season made a 
place for herself among the leading singer 


con- 


one 


sessor 


one 


on 


also 
as occasion 
lofty 


there 
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histrionically 





of the company, sang for the first time the 
role of the blind mother in a manner en 
tirely in her favor She sang with no 
bility of tone, and though she did not mak 
as poignant a figure as was her blind 
woman in Chenier last season, she was 
> sufficiently effective to deserve praise. Her 
singing of Voce di Donna was rewarded 
by rapturous plaudits. Alexander Kipnis 
who was too seldom heard last season, made 
a great deal of the role of Ivise, and 
though the aria given this role had been 
cut out, enough of the part was left to 
bring out the splendid vocal equipment of 
this distinguished artist He sang with 
2 nobility of tone, assurance, and his en 
2 thusiasm carried far over the footlights 
His delineation of the part was much ad 





mired and justly so. 


The Dance of the Hours, by Serg 
Oukrainsky and the corps de ballet, was 
very much enjoyed. There were men and 
women on the stage who know how to 

dance; they did not stand still one second 

there was movement, the eye was kept in 

terested and most often pleased Again 

if the voice of the peop'e means some 

thing, the length of applause of the audi 

ence must be taken as a popular vote of ap 

preciation tor the newly re anpointed ma 

ter of the ballet and his cohorts of bal 
lerines. The chorus sang with unity of 

thought and a tendency towards flatting 

The orchestra played magnificiently un 

der the capable direction of Musical Di 
rector Giorgio Polacco, who had, in some 

respects, modernized this old score, es 

. pecially in the matter of tempos which 

of hia 

were noticeably quickened in tedious pas 

of his, ; . 
Sages The sticklers for tradition will 
no doubt, differ with the maestro as to his 

ss interpretation, but then Polacco knows the 
iit | heaviness of La Gioconda and the reju 
venation that he gave it should re-act in 
his favor With that view in mind, he galloped through 
lengthy passages and for this he won the thanks of at 
least one auditor, who was happy when the last act wa 
reached, as then only began the pleasure of the evening 
(Continued on page 28) 

Eisenberger, Dirk Schafer to hold a (Congress at Ven 
pianists; Kathleen Parlow Bosch (Bois-le-Duc, Hol 
Alma Moodie, Alexander land) next July, a special 
Schmuller, Sam Swaap, carillon of forty-six bell 
Joseph Szigeti, Jacques Thi being now in process of con 
hatud, violinists; Judith Bo struction at the Croydon 
kor, Gerard Hekking, Oro (England) Bell Foundry to 
bio de Castro, cellists They be used at the Bell Organ 
have also booked the Paris ists’ Festival there next year 
Trio, the Capet Quartet, the Anton Bries, the famou 
Hague, Hungarian, Léner,  carillonneur of Antwerp 
Rose, Poulet, Sevcik and leaves for New York next 
Concertgebouw string quar spring to take up his five 
tets, the Sistine Chapel years’ contract in America 
Choir and the Sakharoff vhile M. Lefevere of Ma 
dancers Cn lines has already left hi 
. r home town for Cohasset 
CARILLONNEURS TO VISIT near Boston, for the imau 
AMERICA guation of another carillon 

London, October 25.— of twenty-three bells, where 
European carillonneurs are (Continued on page 18) 
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| ERNST THEODOR WILHELM HOFFMANN 
Romantic Writer and Composer 


Earty Lire AND EpuUCATION 

sRNST THEODOR WILHELM HOFFMANN (for 
|; Wilhelm he substituted Amadeus,in homage to Mozart), 
“ was born at Konigsberg Prussia, on January 24, 1776 
He descended on both sides from families of dis tinguished 
His father, a dissipated man, was a jurist holding 
position in one of the Prussian courts, while his mother 
vas eccentri ickly and peevish. In 1779 Hoffmann’s 
parents separated, the father leaving Konigsberg for Inster 
ig, where he became judge of the criminal court of the 
Oberland, dying shortly afterward. His invalid mother out 
ed her husband by seventeen years, but at the time of her 
eparation from her husband her son was placed in the care 

f her brother, Otto Dorfer, and his wife 
With his foster parents Hoffmann lived a very unhappy 
i full of monotony and destitute of inspiration, His 
lucation began in 1783 when he went to the German Re 
rmed School at Kénigsberg. Following the completion of 
tudies there in 1791, he began to study law at the 
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University of Kénigsberg. He was very diligent in studying 

“ for the legal profession, though a great part of his time was 
also given up to painting and music. In the latter he later 

distinction as a composer and performer. The” year 

1794 witnessed his first Jove affair with a pupil, Cora Hatt, 


a charming woman unhappily married to a man thrice her 
music and art led to a love which, 


age Their love for . 
ould lead to nothing. This unhappiness 


although reciprocal, « 


made a deep impression on Hoffmann 
He passed his examinations on July 22, 1795, and became 
s 1 barrister at Konigsberg in that year, In 1796 he was 


appointed referendary at Glogau, which position he held until 


1798, becoming then a notary in Berlin At this time came 
his engagement to his cousin, Minna Doerffer, who was six 
months his senior. A few years later the engagement was 
broken off 
Tue Mask 

According to some business letters of Hoffmann which 
came into the possession of a Hans von Miller, it was in 
March, 1799, that Hoffmann 
composed his first musical 
work for the stage, a play in 
three acts entitled The Mask 
(Die Maske), text and musi 
by himself lo bring this 
work before the public he ar 
anged to have the score sub 
mitted to Queen Louisa of 
Prussia, who sent it back to 
him on New Year's Day, 
with a letter advising him to 
consult the director of the 
National Theater. Hoffmann 


communicated with Director 
Iffland, but sent onl) a badly 
written text of the work. 
His letter to Director Iff- 
land, which von Muller 
found in the Archives of the 
Royal Theater and pub- 
lished, said 

“A short time ago Her 
Majesty, the ruling queen, 
received the full score, and a 
few days ago you were kind 


enough to have me asked to 
make a request of you for 
the performance of my musi 
cal play. Without showing 
any conceit and too much 
love for my own works, I 
beg to ask your worship at 
present only to read the text 
and, if suited for the stage, 
to tell me, if combined with 
good music, | may hope for 
a performance at the local 


my wish should 
be granted, | am willing, as 
1 am conscious of my 
security, to submit my score 
to a competent critic, and | 
am awaiting only your wor 
ship’s orders and ‘also hope 
to ¢onvince your worship 
that my sole motive in ap- 
pealing to you was prompted 
hy a close critical comparison 


theater. If 


ob 





protects her from the malice of the gnomes.” 


By Waldemar Rieck 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company 


of my compositions with the works of the great masters, 
induced me to dare to be known as a composer.” 
weeks later Hoffmann took a state examination for 
and was appointed to that position in Posen, where 
he became well known and liked. About the same time that 
Hoffmann wrote The Mask he also composed music for 
Goethe's play Scherz, List und Rache. When Director Iff 
land wanted to send him back his manuscript Hoffmann had 
left Berlin, therefore the three act opera, The Mask, as is 
known from Hoffmann’s letters, “was laid aside as the 
author is no longer present.” In 1804 Hoffmann endeavored 
to find out the fate of his musical play, and Director Iffland 


which 
Four 


aSsessot 





PORTRAIT OF HOFFMANN, 
Painted about 1820, by Wilhelm Hensel (1794 
engraved by Johann Passini (1798- 187} 


_ ), and 


directed his secretary to hunt for the work and remit it to 
the composer, 


His MARRIAGE. 


met Michelina (Maria Thekla) Rohrer, of 
Polish descent, who became his wife and faithful helpmate. 
At the time of their marriage, in the Catholic church in 
Posen on July 26, 1802, she was twenty-one years old. His 
dangerous talent for caricature made enemies for him, and, 
as a consequence of a jest during the carnival, he was sent 
to Plozk, a small town on the Vistula in that same year. 
He was subsequently transferred to Warsaw, then a part of 
Prussia, about 1804. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias Werner (1768-1823) for whose 


In Posen he 





SCENE FROM UNDINE. 


“Undine passing through the enchanted forests encounters the wood demon Kiihleborn. 
Painted by Daniel Maclise (1811-1870) and exhibited in the Royal Academy, 


London, in 1844. 


play, Die Kreuz an der Ostsee, he wrote music during the 
years 1804 and 1805., In December 1804 he composed music 
for Die Lustigen Musikanten, a play by Clemens Brentano 
(1778-1842), which was produced in April, 1805. The score 
is preserved in the library of the Paris Conservatory. The 
music of this work has been highly praised. 

In July, 1805, his only child, a daughter named Caecilie, 
was born. This event made him very happy and in her 
honor he finished the Missa Solemne for orchestra. She 
died when only two years old. In view of his later fate, 
one is always inclined to make excuses for him on account 
of this shadow which fell upon his life. 

In September of this year he finished a new musical play 


entitled Der Kanonikus von Mailand. In the summer of 
the following year, through the influence of Zacharias 
Werner, he offered it to the actor Bethmann, with the 


request to have it produced at the Royal National Theater 
but the play was not accepted. Unfortunately this work was 
lost. 


Apporntep Musica Director AT BAMBERG. 


The attempt of Napoleon to subjugate and control Europe 
had its effect upon Hoffmann, for with the invasion of War- 





Undine. Third Act, Finale; The crystal palace of Kiihle- 
born, the king of the waters. Designed by Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel. 


saw by the French in 1806, he was deprived of his govern- 
ment position, and music, which until then had been a source 
of amusement, now became his profession. After months 
of destitution, ‘he was appointed musical director of the new 
theater in Bamberg in September, 1808, where, in spite of 
financial difficulties, he remained for about five years. It was 
during his stay in Bamberg that he met his platonic affinity 
Julia Marc, born in 1796. He called her his “heavenly angel 
with the voice of a nightingale.” For her Hoffmann com- 
posed quite a number of songs. In 1818 she married in 
Hamburg a Mr. Groepel. 

It was also in Bamberg that Hoffmann found a real friend 
in Julia’s relative, a Dr. Markus, who, upon becoming the 
owner of the Altenburg, a romantic ruin, of which the tower 
was still well preserved, commissioned his friend Hoffmann 
to decorate the tower with suitable paintings. During April 
and May, 1811, Hoffmann made the sketches for it and 
finished the paintings during the following summer season. 
The subject of these decorations was the capture of Count 
Adalbert von Badenberg, 
who had at one time been 
the owner of the castle. 
Among the knights Hoff- 
mann portrayed some of his 
friends. The frescoes were 
ruined, but the portraits of 
Dr. Markus and Hoffmann 
can still be seen in the Al- 
tenburg with this inscription 
underneath : 

Ernst Theodor Amadaus Hoffmann 
Novelist—1808-1813 
Musical Director in Bamberg 


Lived, composed, and painted in 
this tower. 


The works composed for 
the stage during his stay in 
Bamberg were: Liebe und 
ae an opera after 

Calderon’s comedy, Die 


Scharpe und die Bliime, 
composed during 1807 and 
1808 to his own text and 


given in Bamberg; Der 


frank der Unsterblichkeit, 
an opera, text by Graf 
Friedrich Julius Heinrich 


von Soden (1754-1831), com- 
posed at the beginning of 
1808 and produced in Wiirz- 
burg in 1809; and Dirna, an 
opera, text again by Graf 
von Soden, composed be- 
tween June and September, 
1809, performed in Bamberg 
on October 11 of that year, 
and produced later in Niirn- 
berg, Salzburg and Donau- 
woerth. 

On April 21, 1813, he left 
Bamberg with his wife, ar- 
riving four days later in 
Dresden. On the twenty- 
third of the following month 
we find him in Leipsic. In 
the theaters of these cities 
he served as musical direc- 
tor. During this period he 


The young Knight Huldbrand 
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composed numerous musical works, and, what was more 
important, turned in earnest to literature, as a means of 
eking out his income. 


APPOINTMENT TO BERLIN, 

In 1814 after the War of Liberation was over and the na- 
tions of Europe were again freed from French domination, 
Hoffmann returned to Berlin, where he received the appoint- 
ment of Councillor in the Kammergericht (Court of Ex- 
chequer) which position he held the rest of his days, In Ber- 
lin, which became his permanent residence, he soon formed 
warm friendships with the romantic writers of the capital, 
especially with Fouque and Adalbert von Chamisso (1781- 
1838). Besides performing good service as a judge in the 
capital, he took up story writing seriously. It was here that 
Hoffmann immortalized the wine restaurant of Lutter and 
Wegefier.. It was here also that the “Serapionsbriider” 
s" rang into existence, in an attempt to keep Hoffmann from 





SCHLOSS ALTENBURG, BAMBERG. 
Drawn by Friedrich Karl Rupprecht (1779-1831) and 
engraved by Johann Gabriel Friedrich Poppel (1807-1882). 


spending nights in hard drinking in the company of un- 
worthy companions, upon whom his brilliant wit and imagin- 
ation were squandered. The informal organization was 
formed through the kind endeavors of Carl Wilhelm Con- 
tessa (1777-1825), Julius Eduard Hitzig (1780-1849) and a 
Dr. Koreff, all men of culture, who met, as it seemed, acci- 
dentally at Hoffmann’s home. As prearranged, at the close 
of an evening of intellectual entertainment, the proposition 
was made to meet regularly once every week to discuss art 
and literature. The club is said to have taken its name, 
Serapion Brothers, from the day on which the friends met, 
which happened, according to Madam Hoffmann’s Polish 
calendar, to be assigned to Saint Serapion. 

In the multitudinous Serapion stories, Hoffmann has used 
this club as the skeleton for his narrative, loosely connecting 
the series by the conversations of the friends who are sup- 
posed to tell them. The stories are the work of a number 
of years and first appeared in book form in four volumes 
as Die Serapions-Briider (The Serapion Brethren) during 
1819 to 1821. The following are the stories contained in this 
collection: Die Fermate (An Interrupted Cadence); Der 





RATHAUS, BAMBERG. 


Drawn by Edward Gerhardt (1813-1888) and engraved by 
Johann Gabriel Friedrich Poppel (1807-1882). 


Dichter und der Componist (The Poet and the Composer), 
in which dialogue (as also in the conversation between 
Theodore and Cyprian which precedes the tale, Meister 
Martin) Hoffmann’s ideas and views on music, which were 
much in advance of his age, and just and accurate, are 
reflected; Szenen aus dem Leben zweier Freunde, which 
later became Ein Fragment aus dem Leben dreier Freunde 
(A Fragment of the Lives of Three Friends) ; Der Artushof 
(The Artus Hof), a story of artist life in Danzig; Der 
Bergwerke zu Falun (The Mines of Falun) ; Nussknacker 
und Mausekénig (Nutcracker and Mouse King), a fairy tale, 
the basis of Tschaikowsky’s Nut-Cracker Suite; Der Kamp 
der Sanger (The Singers’ Contest) ; Die Automate (Auto- 
matons); Doge und Dogaressa (The Doge and the Doga- 
ressa), of which Marino Falieri is the chief figure; Meister 
Martin der Kiifner und seine Gesellen (Master Martin, the 
Cooper, and His Men), a picture of mediaeval artisan life, 
different from any other of his works (upon this fine 
romance of old Niirnberg, Friedrich Krug [Karlsruhe, 
March, 1845], Friedrich Wilhelm Tschirch [Leipzig, 1861], 
and Wendelin Weissheimer [Karlsruhe, February 22, 1879], 
have composed operas); Das fremde Kind (The Stranger 
Child) ; Die Brautwahl (Albertine’s Wooers) ; Der unheim- 
liche Gast (The Mysterious Guest); Das Fraulein von 
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Scuderi (Mademoiselle Scuderi), 
considered by many to be Hoff- 
mann’s most perfect and best 
written work, with the figure of 
Cardillac his best drawn char- 
acter. It is upon this masterly 
story that G. M. Zwehrenz wrote 
the text for the posthumous opera 
of Jacques Offenbach entitled Der 
Goldschmied von Toledo, which 
was given for the first time in 
Mannheim in 1919, The opera 
was created by Julius Stern from 
an unperformed opera, Der 
schwarze Korsar, found among 
Offenbach’s manuscripts at the 
time of his death, and other of 
his manuscripts. The place of 
action has been changed from 
Paris to Spain. Spielergliick 
(Gamblers’ Luck), Signor Form- 
ica, Erscheinungen, Der Zusam- 
menhang der Dinge, and Die 


Koénigsbraut (The King’s Be. 
trothed) complete this collec: 
tion, 

PHANTASIESTUCKE IN CALLOTS 


MANIER. 

Hoffmann’s first literary wor’ 
to be published in book form was 
Phantasiestticke in Callots Manier 
(Fantasy Pieces in the Manner 


of Callot), appearing in four 
volumes in 1814 and 1815. It is 
a collection of fantastic stories 


and essays, to which Jean Paul 
(Johann Paul Friedrich Richter, 
1763-1825), wrote an introduc- 
tion. This work, which marked 
the advent of a new specialist in 
Jean Paul’s own field of the 
whimsical profound, made _ the 
reputation of Hoffmann, who, be- 
sides being skilled in music and 
drawing, was also as acute an 
observer, with a keen eye for the 
grotesque, as he was extremely 
sensitive to aesthetic impressions 
of every kind. Der goldene Topf 
and the Kreisleriana—the Kapell- 
meister Kreisler of the latter be- 
ing Hoffmann’s musical self 
are the most noteworthy of this 
collection of stories. 

Die Exvixrere Des TEvuFELs. 

His next work was Die Elixiere 
des Teufels (The Devil’s Elixirs, 
1814-1815). It was considered 
the most skillfully constructed of 
his longer works. By means of 
hints and ingenious insinuations, he has been able to awaken 
a shudder even in the most sceptical reader. In this tale of 
a Capuchin monk, led astray by tasting the devil’s elixir 
and eventually brought to his knees in contrite repentance, 
the psychological development is of more interest than the 
adventures he experiences. Had Hoffmann kept more within 
the bounds of the probable it would have been better. 

UNDINE. 

Hoffmann was the first composer to write an opera on 
Fouque’s Undine. The story of Undine has also been used 
and produced by the following composers: in 1817 by Ignaz 
Xaver Seyfried (1776-1841); in 1830 by Christian Fried 
rich Johann Girschner (1794-1860); in 1845 by Gustav 
Albert Lortzing (1803-1851), whose opera is the one most 
generally known, and in 1846 by Alexis von Lwoff (1799 
1871). 

It was by chance that Hoffmann came into possession of 
Fouque’s fairy tale of Undine. He read the story with 
great delight, for here was a tale in which two worlds came 
into conflict with each other, the narrow human world and 
the magic realm of the water spirits. The story of the 
opera is in short as follows: Undine, a water-nymph is 
desirous of living among mankind so as to possess a soul 
like theirs. Old Kiihleborn, the river-spirit, warns her 
against this, but without avail. She is placed in the hut 
of an old fisherman and his wife, who bring her up in 
place of their own daughter Berthalda, who has been 
mysteriously spirited away and who in turn has been found 
by a royal couple, who bring her up. Undine and Berthalda 
have grown to womanhood when the opera opens in the 
fisherman’s hut, which the knight Huldbrand von Ring 
stetten enters one stormy night. Undine and Huldbrand 
fall in love with each other and are married in spite of 
the warning of Kiihleborn. By her marriage to the knight, 
Undine gains a soul, which will remain hers as long as 
her husband remains true to her. As soon as Undine and 
her husband Huldbrand mingle with mankind outside the 
sphere of the fisherman’s: hut, Huldbrand falls in love with 
Berthalda. Undine’s supernatural origin becomes more and 
more sinister to Huldbrand, who becomes drawn towards 


Berthalda. Undine has to return to the realm of the 
water-spirits, Huldbrand’s inconstancy bringing about the 
catastrophe. 


Fouguté Orrers to Write THe Lipretto. 

On July 1, 1812, Hoffmann wrote to his friend Hitzig, 
to ask if the latter knew of someone who would write 
the libretto of Fouqué’s Undine and on August 15 received 
the joyful news that the poet himself had offered to 
write the text. Fouqué’s offer was much to Hoffmann’s 
credit inasmuch as he was not well known as a musician 


THe PerrorMANCE oF UNDINE. 

The first performance of Undine, a romantic fairy opera 
in three acts, was on August 3, 1816, in honor of the 
birthday of Frederick William ll, King of Prussia, when 
it was given successfully at the National Theater (the 
present K6nigliche Schauspielhaus) in Berlin. From its 
first performance until July 27, 1817, it was given twenty- 
three times at that theater. On July 30 of that year, a fire 
at that theater destroyed the properties of the opera, and 
further repetitions were brought to an end. The opera 
was given in Prag, in 1821, without success and then dis- 
appeared from the German stage. In possession of the 





UNDINE DISCOVERING 
“TI shall read my doom in your eyes, even before your lips pronounce it... . 
my dear husband, now actually behold an Undine before you.” 
John Wyburd and exhibited in the Royal 


HERSELF TO THE KNIGHT HULDBRAND. 

You, 
Painted by Francois 
in 1859. Bngraved by 


Academy, London, 


Capewell & Kimmel, 


Berlin, there are two scores 
a printed book of the words, 
opera and a prompter’s copy, 


K6niglichen Bibliothek in 
written by Hoffmann himself, 
a conductor's copy of the 


with all of the dialogue. An edition of the opera newly 
revised by Hans Pfitzner was published by C. F. Peters, 
Leipsic, in 1906 

Tue INFLUENCE oF UNDINE 


With his characterizations in the opera Undine, particu 
larly that of Kihleborn, Hoffmann tread an 
entirely new path, upon which Weber knowingly followed 
Here we find the sort of uncanny combinations of wood 
instruments which Weber later used in Der Freischiitz and 
with which he created such a sensation, and the peculiar 
pianissimos of the brass instruments, Such an artfully 
instrumented score had never before been written. Weber's 


began to 





THE 


KONIGSBERG, SHOWING 
MUNZPLATZ. 
From a photograph. 


VIEW OF 


Freischutz, which was first given in Berlin on June 18, 
1821, was begun under the influence of Undine. In tonal 
effects Hoffmann’s Undine resembles somewhat Marschner’s 
Vampyr, produced in 1828, and also the latter's Hans 
Heiling, produced in 1833, but the instrumentation of 
Marschner’s operas is said not to be as good as Hoffmann’s 
While Weber is always spoken of as the founder of the 
romantic school of German opera, Hoffmann is really de 
serving of that distinction, for, although time has obscured 
his genius, it is with Undine that the school was born 
THe STAGING or UNDINE. 

In staging the opera the management left nothing undone. 
The scenery was designed by Karl Friedrich Schinkel, a 
famous German architect. There were some effects that were 
remarkable considering that this was over a hundred years 
ago. 

NACHTSTUCKE. 

In 1817 the stories called Nachtstiicke (Night Pieces) 
appeared. In several of them, Hoffmann’s fondness for the 
supernatural is carried still further, as in Der Sandmann, 
a fairy tale, the basis of the first act of Offenbach’s opera, 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann, produced in 1881 and also the basis 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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JENNY LIND’S SINGING METHOD 


Translated from the Swedish by Miss V. M. Holmstrom 


[Many have been the opinions, guesses and contro- 
versies over the singing method the world famous 
Jenny Lind. Some have thought that she got most of 
her training in Sweden, others that Garcia did every- 
thing for her. Four years ago a letter from Jenny Lind 
to one of her musical friends in Stockholm was discovered 
and for the first time published in Swedish. This letter 
is believed to be the only authentic statement of Jenny 
Lind as regards the development of her own voice as 
well as her ideas of training in general. Much of it will 
be found of value to singing teachers of today. The letter 
is dated June 2, 1868, when she was forty-eight years 
old and had become a national favorite in England. 
This is a translation—The Editor.] 


Oak Lea, Victoria Road, London, 
June 2, 1868. 
Dear Prof. Bystrom: - 

Better late than never, says our old Swedish proverb. I 
hope it may serve me this time, for your letter should have 
been answered long ago. I was too busy when it arrived 
and perhaps I also was a little alarmed at the thought of 
putting my ideas before your committee as you wished to 
do 

It has always been difficult for me to present in words 
what has been so individual with me, for I have always 
heen guided by a God-given instinct for what is right in 
Art and on that I have always acted. Such persons are 
seldom able to explain or offer arguments over what to them 
is so simple and natural. 

Still, my experience is so rich, my mentality so much 
clearer than ever before, that I will gladly tell what I know 
on the understanding that this letter remains with you and 
only extracts be used for others. That is, use what you 
consider practical and useful in the training of your pupils. 
Such use would naturally give me the greatest pleasure. 

Now I am going, as far as I am able, to answer each 
point separately. Our dear, dear Fatherland is specially 
rich in raw material, in that you are perfectly right—our 
Scandinavian voices have a charm which no other voices 
in the whole world have. The poetry of our country, the 
wonderful light summer nights with the midnight sun, 
spring awakening as if by magic, our mountains, our lakes, 
the excellent and deep sensibility given our people—all this 
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They carry, so 


is to be found in our Scandinavian voices. 
So our Lord has 


to speak, the scent of the pines. ry 
done his part towards us Swedes—as He has for all others— 
but our excitability and slowness, these two unhappy con- 
trasts, prevent the development of our unusual natural gifts. 
The vocal instruction is everywhere miserable. I have taught 
myself to sing, Garcia could only teach me a few things. 
He did not understand my individuality. But it really did 
not matter. What I most wanted to know were two or 
three things and with those he did help me. The rest I 
» cape myself and the birds and our Lord as the maestro did 
the rest. 

I fancy the old Italian method is the only right and most 
natural one. The Italian people are born with singing 
throats, but the real art is not to be found there now. 

I have heard nothing of the Real.—Mad. Persiani and La- 
Blache, they were from the real time and this Rossini also 


thought. Singing nowadays is terrible shrieking without 
soul and with a pretentious manner. That is what one often 
hears. 


Do you know Garcia’s singing method? It is very good. 
He has advanced much these last twenty years and has been 
somewhat cured of his dangerous fault of letting his pupils 
sing on too long a breath until he ruined their voices. Still, 
his school is the only one I can recommend and contains 
most things I can subscribe to. 

The forming of the tone is the first thing naturally. It 
must be formed on all vowels so that the rich and different 
tonal color in the words may receive the right shading. In 
the same way as the vowels, the consonants must be pro- 
duced, All this with a quiet mouth; lips still, and only a 
small opening between the teeth, The lower jaw must drop, 
of course. 

It is really to speak singing. Only so do the words come 
out right, and when the words are properly pronounced the 
whole singing is wonderfully facilitated. 

The registers are different with nearly every individual so 
they must be taught individually—i.e. first the chest tones 
with naturally closed larynx; then comes the binding to- 
gether of chest and middle voice when the larynx is opened, 
till in the middle of the third register, when it is yang rose 
so. Before the beginning of the highest register, the larynx 
closes itself again in soprano just as it does in chest notes. 
The great difference in this is that in the higher tones the 
uvula is entirely drawn up against the soft palate so that the 
upper part of the head forms the higher notes. It is pre- 
suthable on this account that the name, head voice, origin- 
ated, 

Timbre and tone color are words which always seem to 
me unnecessary and lacking in clearness. I do not under- 
stand them, for through the careful and detailed placing of 
all vowels as well as the conscientious study ry the con- 
sonants in harmony with the vowels, must all possible tone- 
color be produced, and I need only choose according to need, 

Timbre, again, belongs according to my ‘idea to the ex- 
pression of the soul; my timbre must obey my feelings. 
Therefore, a correct declamation and careful phrasing in 
all its fine:and endless shadings together with a right de- 
velopment of the inner being must absolutely help me over 
the technic to the real subject (emotion) which the vowels 
stand for. If I sing of joy, sorrow, hope, love, my Savior, 
folk-songs, moonlight, sunshine, etc., I feel naturally quite 
differently, and my voice takes on my soul’s timbre without 
that I need in the least care with what tone color I sing. 

Everything was prepared when I deeply and quietly 
studied the meaning of the words and when I drew a thread, 
so to speak, through the whole poem. The beginning and 
end belonged thus together and the shadings were links in a 
chain which I will liken to a snake biting its own tail. 

To be able to sing, the whole personality must be devel- 
oped. So is it with everything in life if we would reach 
any sort of beginning of perfection. We must look widely 
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CLARA HASKIL 


Rumanian Pianist 


Shows Brilliance in Program Given at Aeolian 
Hall on Monday Afternoon, November 3, 1924, 
at Her American Debut Performance 


New York American—“She proved conclusively and with 
conviction that Rumania is a country to be reckoned with 
where pianists are concerned. Miss Haskil’s is an 
aaa brilliant talent revealed with assurance and 
effect.” 
New York Herald—“Clara Haskil, recently from Paris, 
gave a remarkable demonstration of flying fingers at her 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall with her two 
principal numbers calling for many swift digital flights.” 
The Sun—“She displayed a wide range of dynamics, 
developed her themes in able style and showed herself 
an artist of talent whose resources should be carefully 
cultivated.” 
New York Times—“To give an eminently palatable 
translation of the Bach-Busoni Toccata, and a not only ff 
imaginative but brilliant interpretation of a Chopin Bal- 
lade, was the good fortune of Clara Haskil at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Her Chopin group was really [f 
captivating.” 
| 


Now booking for this season and next under the exclusive 
management of 


BERNARD LABERGE 
70 St. James St. Montreal, Canada 


New York address care 
The L. D, Bogue Concert Management, 130 W. 42nd St. | 
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around us; no one-sided 
development. Any one 
who wishes to master 
vocal art, must study 
many other things. Sing- 
ing is a peculiar gift 
more difficult to develop 
than is believed. The 
vocal teacher’s profes- 
sion is difficult and im- 
portant. Difficult because 
each voice must be treat- 
ed individually and the 
whole character be 
spread-out or “drawn- 
out.” No stupid person 
can learn to sing with 
expression. 

His profession is im- 
portant because a wrong 
method ruins the health. 





Vv. M. HOLMSTRO 


For the whole body 
sings, even the legs... .1 myself could barely drag my- 
self to my carriage after my operas. 


So does the soul react on the body. . . . 

I write such rhapsodies that perhaps you do not under- 
stand half of what I want to say, but I am sure that your 
deeply musical sense and great intelligence will be able to 
put this together. I speak of my own experience naturally. 
The power of dramatic declamation was, with me, such a 
free gift given with such liberality, that the spiritual only 
needed the opportunity, life (Leben) to come into expres- 
sion, 

As concerns my voice, the difficulties with my throat were 
so great, the hindrances were so tremendous, necessitating 
such constant energy and patience (two virtues which for 
me were, alas, most Cootenikie that only my burning love for 
art in its spiritual sense could enable me to go through the 
dreadful slavery. My breathing was naturally very short, 
not a sign of colorature and an impossible attack. I never 
heard such an attack in anybody else. For twenty-five years 
have I steadily worked on the chromatic scale and only five 
or six years ago did it come perfectly, when I no longer 
needed it. But study is always wholesome. 

The breathing is the foundation of all singing. On that 
almost entirely depends the character and firmness of the 
tone. The art to breathe well consists in a saving of the 
outgoing breath. The breath must be taken quickly and 
steadily kept in the lungs, only very slowly letting it go 
with the song. 

This can be practised without singing so as not to tire 
the pupil, and, most important, never sing with the last 
breath. That is extremely weakening, and never allow any 
so-called “sobbing” to accompany the diaphragmatic action. 

It does not matter if one breathes often when singing as 
long as the phrasing is not interfered with. 

It is therefore imperative to breathe anywhere and at any 
time, only it must not be perceived. In passionate things, 
one must naturally breathe oftener because the emotions 
affect the breath and make it shorter. Also in singing forte 
the breath is a good deal wasted. The exercises are there- 
fore to be done with regard to the breathing as in this: 





so that the lungs may get time not only to give out, but also 
to take in sufficiently deeply for the new phrase. 











This is a good exercise to learn the portamento. 

The finding is next in importance after the breathing. 
Naturally this exercise ought to be done slowly, “dragging” 
upward with time for the breathing between each figure of 
two notes. In an exactly opposite way, the trill is “bound” 
downward and is quite a peculiar study. I taught myself 
the trill. In the trill, the uppermost note is the principal 
thing because there is the same difficulty as when one tries 
to jump up from below. The lowest note of the trill goes 
of itself when it has been practised in connection with the 
higher note. The trill must not be sung; it must be done 
with a stroke, must be done in this manner: 


P 


ie., this interval of a whole or a half tone (the half is more 
difficult than the whole) .is the last exercise for the trill. 
The real trill exercise otight to begin with the octave and 
so forth till one arrives at the half note interval. 


The under note should only hang “in the air,” so to speak; 
both notes in the trill must be “led,” but the lower one lets 
go and the upper one holds fast. Finally it becomes one 
stroke and this stroke must then be repeated. This exercise 
one can begin with at once, for there is nothing so helpful 
for colorature and portamento as this trill exercise when 
done properly. But it is not easy to describe with pen and 
ink, Sing an octave and bind upward, only letting the notes 
“hang together” not “cease” when going down—is as near 
as I can put it. 
ou are about the elements of singing as I understand 

em. 

My husband may peky give you this letter himself. 
With my most heartful wishes for the success of the new 
Conservatorium and with every good wish, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Jenny Linn Gotpscumirt. 


New York String Quartet to Play New Work 


The New York String Quartet, which introduced a quar- 
tet by Paul Hindemith at one of its concerts last season, 
promises the first American performance of this interesting 
composer’s third rtet at its only New York recital this 
year, at Aeolian Hall on December 9. 
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Josef Lhevinne’s 
Opening Recital 
Fills Auditorium 


OSEF LHEVINNE, one of the 

most brilliant pianists before the 
public, made his first appearance this 
season in Carnegie Hall last night. 

His following is great enough to 
have formed a capacity audience and 
several hundred extra seats filled the 
stage. 

He made a departure from his 
usual elaborate first number, playing 
Mozart’s gracious Andantino from 
the Ninth Concerto. Its demands of 
suave style, haunting tone and refined 
expression were met with assurance 
and effect. 

The second number was Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval, in which the twenty- 
one tone pictures of varying outline 
and mood afforded the pianist a broad 
scope in the matters of inflection, 
nuance and finger technique. 

His third group was devoted to 
compositions by Chopin—a Nocturne, 
two Etudes and the A flat Ballade in 
which the hidden and obvious beauties 
were revealed with masterliness and 
understanding. 

After two charming Albeniz works 
and Debussy’s picturesque “Fire- 
works,” Mr. Lhevinne reached the 
most brilliant part of his list. This 
was the C major Etude and Valse by 
Rubinstein, in the performance of 
which his magnificent equipment was 
superbly disclosed. New York Amer- 
ican, Nov. 3, 1924. 
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LHEVINNE 


ceas compelled to double his program with extra numbers. 





pythons followed Encore, at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday Evening, November 2nd until— 


Lhevinne Delights 
Notable Audience 
in First Recital 


Playing Is Marked by Combination of 
Vigor, Color and Fuent Technique 
in Conservative Program 


While Sunday night does not as a 
rule promise a large audience for a 
piano recital, Josef Lhevinne found a 
gathering of notable size for his first 
appearance of the season at Carnegie 
Hall, with a large number encamped 
on the stage. He pleased and edified 
them with a conservative but not 
hackneyed program, beginning with 
Busoni’s arrangement of the andan- 
tino from Mozart’s ninth concerto, 
followed by the Schumann “Carna- 
val,” Chopin numbers and a closing 
group of Albeniz, Debussy and Ru- 
binstein. 

An outstanding pianist, Mr. Lhe- 
vinne preserved the high standard 
that has marked his playing in past 
seasons with a happy combination of 
expressive vigor, color and fluent, 
polished technique. The Mozart num- 
ber had a performance of finished 
neatness, smoothness and delicacy, 
but with each note clearly defined, 
while the opening proclamation of 
the “Carnaval” came vigorously, sug- 
gesting a certain cheerful pomp and 
circumstance, and the varying moods 
of the work met with equally effective 
interpretations at Mr. Lhevinne’s 
hands. New York Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 3, 1924. 




















H. is greatest New York Triumph to Capacity Audience with 
200 seated on stage—reviews worth reading. 





The audience that greeted Josef Lhevinne, pianist, last night in Carnegie Hall 
filled floor and galleries and also the stage. Mr. Lhevinne’s playing justified this 
attention and the approval he received. He has seldom in late seasons in America 
given more signal proof of his powers. Nothing, under his hands, was stereotyped 
and nothing was mere virtuosity. Even in passages of technical purpose there was 
individuality and musical color, while in music requiring intimate feeling and ima- 
Zination, such as the vivid fleeting tone pictures of Schumann’s “Carnaval,” the 
pianist surpassed himself. 

Mr. Lhevinne has long been known as a serious and admirable musician, and as 
in. executant who possessed a dazzling technic. Last night he seemed to take his 
audience deep into his confidence, not for self-aggrandizement, but only to lead 
them to the composer. He was eager, with authority but self-effacement, to make 
his hearers aware of beauty that stirred him, and he recreated that beauty with o 
sincerity and mastery that more than compassed their ends—New York Times, 
Nov. 3, 1924. 

















Josef Lhevinne was welcomed back by a crowd which overflowed to the stage of 
Carnegie Hall, and managed somehow in the same breath to be both reverent and 
enthusiastic. Mr. Lhevinne has been lauded in that not altogether happy phrase “a 
musician’s musician”; as a matter of fact, he combines the musician's understanding 
with the artist’s power of communication to the layman out front. He made the 


Mozart Andantino a tender and living thing, and Schumann's Carnaval flashed its 





contrasting colors under his smooth and powerful command, The eager crowd fenced 





up on the stage were obviously not at all musicians, but they were just as deeply 





stirred as if the player had not come under this academic category——New York 





Morning World, Nov. 3, 1924. 





Note—Another Lhevinne Concert Carnegie Hall, Monday Evening, January 12th 
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WASHINGTON ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
TAMAKI MIURA IN BUTTERFLY 


Carlo Opera Company Gives Lone Performance— 
Gadski, in Vaudeville, Is Warmly Received—De 
Pachmann Heard—Other Notes—De Gogorza 
Also Scores Success 
Washington, D. C., October 27,—A leading event of the 
local season has been the week’s engagement of Johanna 
Gadski, Wagnerian soprano, in the Keith house. An excep- 
tionally large and enthusiastic audience greeted her on each 
appearance and gave her unstinted applause. Mme, Gadski 
ised in her repertory many of her old favorites, including 
Liebestod and second act narrative from Tristan; also 
from Lohengrin, 7 annhauser, Aida, Gétterdim- 
merung and Walkire. There were likewise numerous songs 
Brahms, Schubert, Franz, Grieg, MacDowell, Strauss, 
Heach, Scott, Kramer, Reger and a host of others. The 
programs were altered each day in order to admit of a 
Margo Hughes proved to be-all that is 


San 


electiot 


larger presentaton 
1 an accompanist 


desired f 
De Gocorza WINS PRAISE 
lhe first appearance of Emilio de Gogorza this season was 
j ational Theater, October 16, under the 


n his recital at the N at 
management of T. Arthur Smith, Inc. An aria from The 
King of Lahore, four groups of songs and the usual encores 
made up the program given by the baritone. The Brahms 
numbers were the most satisfying, though much applause 
‘4 English, which included two works 


was given the series i I 
Excellent assist- 


each by Cyril Scott and Geoffrey O'Hara. 
was furnished by Helen Winslow. 
MADAME BUTTERFLY, 

On October 17 the San Carlo Opera Company made a 
pecial trip to the city for one performance of Madame 
Butterfly at Poli’s Theater, The particular star was Tamaki 
Miura, who enacted the title part in her usual creditable 
manner, Special favor should be given to the Suzuki of 
Ada Salori and the Pinkerton of Dimitri Onofrei, the roles 
being well handled in every manner. Others to appear in 
the cast were Giuseppe de Benedetto, Fausto Sjovik and 
Frances Hess. Directed by Aldo Franchetti the orchestra 
was in perfect support of the vocalists. Mrs Wilson-Greene 


ance 


the manager. 
De PAcHMANN’S CONCERT, 

tilling the customary Chopin, together with a Bach con- 
certo, a Mozart fantasy and sundry numbers by Brahms, 
Schumann and Liszt, a final concert was given at the Na- 
tional Theater, October 23, by Vladimir de Pachmann, The 
artist’s singular comments excited much interest. 1 here was 
ause for his execution of the difficult measures in 
His visit was arranged by T. Arthur Smith, 


was 


much appl 
his offerings. 
ine 

Nores. 

The evening recital at the Arts Club for October 23 was 
rendered by “Lucy MacMorland, coloratura soprano, and 
Miriam Larking, cellist. The numbers on Mrs. MacMor- 
land’s program revealed a clear, fresh and flexible voice of 
instant appeal, entirely suitable to the work at hand. Her 
efforts were centered toward copying a Jenny Lind musicale 
and the costumes and songs admirably fitted the period por- 
trayed. Schubert, Handel, Hopkinson and Thrane were 
the most prominent of the composers used. Miss Larking 
was heard in but one group, incorporating therein an air by 
Jensen, Le Cygne of Saint-Saéns, and a serenata of Leon- 
cavallo. The trend of her efforts was always toward the 
excellent and she was well received. Gertrude McRae Nash 
assisted Miss Larking and Mrs, Robert Barkley played for 
Mrs. MacMorland. ‘ ‘ 

The Chesapeake and Washington Chapters of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, from Baltimore and this city re- 
spectively, held a joint meeting at the Epiphany Church, Oc- 
tober 15, for the first time since the two units were instituted, 
The principal address was given “4 the Rev. ZeB. T. Phillips, 
rector of the church, and himself an accomplished organist 
and musician. Further talks were made by Frank L. Sealy, 
warden of the New York Guild, and Edmund §S. Ender, 
dean of the Chesapeake Guild. A program of works by 
Sibelius, Dubois, Bonnet, Shure and Vierne was offered by 
Adolf Toroysky, Charlotte Klein and R. Deane Shure. — 

Mrs. Hobart Brooks was hostess to the Orpheus Club 
members on the occasion of their first official meeting of the 
year, October 7. An attractive list of modern American 
compositions filied the program and were successfully ren- 
dered by Katherine Brooks, soprano, and Mildred Kolb 
Schulze, pianist. The surprise of the evening was the in- 
troduction of three songs composed by Mrs. Schulze and 
delivered by the vocalist. Two are set to verse from the 
Rubaiyat and are yet unnamed. The third is given the title 
of A Little Dream, with the lyric by Myrtle Reed. Due to 
their general excellence and to Miss Brooks’ interesting and 
effective delivery they were instantly popular and should 
figure on local programs freely in the future. The accom- 
panist for the affair was George H. Wilson who, as ever, 


pleased with his work, 
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The popularity of the baritone, McCall Lanham, seems to 
increase if judgment is taken upon the praise and welcome 
he received at his concert, October 5, in the Chevy Chase 
School. There were old Italian, Irish and French songs 
listed for rendition; some Swedish works, the usual lieder, 
and the customary aria and songs in English, the latter in- 
cluding several negro spirituals. He was recalled for extras, 
giving them without hesitation. His accompanist was Edith 
Stetler. 

A recent talk at the Arts Club by Mary A. Cryder on 
Some Memories of the Great Artists proved a delightful 
diversion and brought many anecdotes remembered by the 
speaker in her long association with the artists and com- 
posers whom she has known. 

Gertrude McRae Nash, pianist and accompanist, has re- 
turned to the city for the winter. Her husband, Walter 
Nash, recalled here as a worthy cellist and instructor, has 
remained on the west coast where he is the musical director 
of the Cornish School of Music, Seattle. 

Officers of the Chaminade Glee Club for the ensuing twelve 
months are Katherine Eckloff, president; Ruth Jeffers, vice- 
president; Miriam Abell, secretary; Lillian Anderson, treas- 
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urer; Elizabeth L. Black, librarian. 
will be the accompanist. 
Estelle Wentworth will direct the Girls’ Glee Club of 
George Washington University for the coming terms. 
Edwin Balinger, pupil of Henry Freeman, has been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster at St. aes, Se 
7 &. G. 


Chapel. 


Mme. Wynne Well Received in Granville 


According to the critics, the recital given by Mme. Da- 
vies Wynne, of North Wales, in the Pember Opera House, 
was one of the finest musical treats ever given in Gran- 
ville. Each number on the program was so well received 
that an encore was demanded each time. One press no- 
tice stated that Mme. Wynne possesses a beautiful voice 
of wide range and power, and she knows how to use it. 
The same paper stated: “She possesses both color and tonal 
expression, which enables her to use the appropriate voice 
shading to suit the sentiments of her songs. Every phrase, 
every word expressed some definite thought or feeling, and 
she held the large audience spellbound.’”” Mme. Wynne is 
well known in Wales and in most of the large cities of Eng- 
land, and during her short stay in America she already has 
won a host of friends here. She is booked for numerous 
other engagements in the United States this season. Mar- 
garet Griffith, of Utica, N. Y., is Mme. Wynne’s accom- 
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janist. She is a grad- 


panist, and is a promising young . 
Music and a pupil of 


uate of the Utica Conservatory o 
Prof. Magendaz. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, ENJOYS 
THREE DAYS OF OPERA 





Sousa’s and Marine Bands Heard Within Two Weeks— 
Alda Metropolitan Quartet Heard—Whiteman’s 
Orchestra Appears—Other News 


Columbus, Ohio, November 1.—Lovers of grand opera in 
Columbus and for miles around assembled October 7, 8 and 
9 to hear opera of such distinction that its equal has rarely 
been heard in these parts. The operas presented were II 
Trovatore, La Boheme and Cavalleria Rusticana and | 
Pagliacci. The cast in Il Trovatore included Marie Rap- 
pold, Cyrena van Gordon, Alice Haesler, Ludovico Tomar- 
chio, Greek Evans, Italo Picchi, Giuseppe di Benedetti and 
Luigi Dalle Molle. 

Gladys Swarthout achieved much success as Musette in 
La Boheme. Others appearing were Forest Lamont, Elsa 
Mariana, Ivan Ivantzoff, Italo Picchi, Luigi Dalle Molle, 
Giuseppe Lapuna, Pomelio Bario and G. di Benedetti. 

[he performance of Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagli- 
acci was extremely worth of being the climax of the short 
operatic season. Maria Rappold, Gladys Swarthout, 
Ludovico Tomarchio, Alice Haesler and Greek Evans 
comprised the excellent cast in the former. In I Pagliacci, 
Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor, made an indelible impres- 
sion on the minds of his audience, his singing and acting 
being enthusiastically acclaimed. Others in I Pagliacci were 
Elsa Mariani, Ivan Ivantzoff, Luigi Dalle Molle and G. di 
Benedetti. 

No small amount of the success was due to Isaac van 
Grove, eminent conductor, and the smyphony orchestra from 
the Chicago Opera Company over which Mr. Van Grove 
held the baton. Acknowledgment was also made Alessandro 
D. Puglia, stage manager. 

The undertaking of the production of opera in Columbus 
was a huge one and to Florence S. Smith, local impresario, 
much praise must be given. 

Two Banp Concerts HEeArp 

Something unusual for Columbus music lovers was inau- 
gurated in the booking of concerts for Sunday evenings 
when two splendid bands appeared within two weeks of 
each other. Sousa and his Band were heard October 5. 
Many novelties were presented, including much of the jazz 
idiom. The Marine Band appeared October 19 at Memorial 
Hall, under the auspices of the Columbus Woman’s Club. 
Five soloists were presented. 

AtpA Metropotitan Quartet ENJoyep 

The seating capacity filled to the utmost, Memorial Hall 
presented a wonderful spectacle on the opening night of the 
series of concerts given by the Women’s Music Club. The 
artists presented were Mme. Alda, Merle Alcock, Armand 
Tokatyan and Lawrence Tibbett. These singers were in 
a particularly good humor and the usual stiffness of the con- 
cert hall was absent. The audience was extremely enthu- 
siastic and encores had to be given at the end of every 
group. Florence Barbour was the effective and sympa- 
thetic accompanist. 

WHITEMAN’s OrCHESTRA ACCLAIMED 

Columbus had the good fortune to hear Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra presented in their concert extraordinary. 
Starting with a number demonstrating the early form of 
jazz, the program included many clever and_ interesting 
compositions. Three American pieces, by Eastwood Lane, 
were splendidly given. The Adaptations of Pale Moon, by 
Logan; Hymn to the Sun, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, Lieurance, to dance rhythm, won 
much applause. 

The concert reached its greatest height, musically speak- 
ing, in the Suite of Serenades by Victor Herbert and in the 
Rhapsody in Blue, by George Gershwin. Harry Parella was 
the able soloist in the Rhapsody in Blue and also added an 
encore. 


Notes 

The Columbus Art Trio, composed of Alma Borneman, 
violinist; Frances Beall, piano; and Alice Rohe, cellist, gave 
an inspiring musical program before the members of the 
Women’s Music Club of Newark, Ohio, on October 9. En- 
semble and solo numbers made up the program and sev- 
eral encores had to be given. 

Geraldine Riegger, gifted contralto singer of this city, has 
been honored with a fellowship by the Juilliard Foundation 
for the study of voice under Marcella Sembrich. M. T. R. 





Bryson Pupil Engaged for Blossom Time 


Raymond Green, tenor, pupil of Harold Bryson, has been 
engaged for the leading role of Blossom Time, which is now 
on tour. 
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SEGALL 


Triumphs in London Debut on Oct. 24th 


He is of the order of violinists who exercise their influence by 
charm. 

He has a technique of astonishing perfection. 

He played a group of short pieces with all the Kreisler charm and 
with beauty of tone and expressiveness that was always personal 
and always musical. 

He is a violinist of more than common gift which includes the 
power to delight his hearers--the secret of success.—London 
Morning Post. 


There is no trace of modern striving after effect and strenuous 
passion in Mr. Segall’s playing. It is as clear as daylight, honest, 
straightforward, first-class violin-playing, and it suited Handel 
admirably. 

His performance took us back to the age of the great classical 
players culminating in Joachim.—London Daily Telegraph. 


An exceptionally fine fiddler made his debut at the Queen’s Hall 
last night. Everything Mr. Segall does is clean cut. There is no 
finicking and it is not an exaggeration to say that he is already 
quite a virtuoso— Manchester News. 


His really strong point is his Latin rhythm—that art of being there 
exactly at the moment without fuss.—The London Times. 


He is certainly a most brilliant player, with a fine tone and a 
refined, artistic style. Of the Glazounov concerto Mr. Segall 
gave a remarkable performance.—London Daily Chronicle. 


Second London Recital—_November 17th 
American Debut Carnegie Hall, January 14th 
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ON DISCOVERING CARUSO 


By W. HENRI ZAY 


PART II 








It is not too much to say that nothing less than sheer 
ignorance of the subject would allow any one to say or 
write that breath control is not important, and yet this 
extraevdinary thing occasionally does occur, 

Of course those writers do not know that the whole body 

glorified by the holding of a big breath, and that the 


man who does it repeatedly begins to feel and find that he 
has powers within himself which can flash a greater strength 
and energy than can his physical being, and has finer attri 
than his brain. 


nite or qualities m 

If he is gifted in a musical way, he has a rhythmig spirit, 
ind he learas through his breathing to-tune it to the rhythms 
n the universal ether 

his at once makes more active every sense which stirs 
nd develops his creative imagination and poetic feeling ; 
hus he becomes creative, or at least recreative, in the best 
ense, He feels and knows that by concentrating these 
energies within himself, he is finding his real self, the Ego 


in its highest form, and naturally he feels that this is the 
ndividuality that should be heard in his voice when singing. 

This is an extremely intimate business and it is very 
difficult to describe; it is easier to illustrate, so consequently 
the reader must give it his most sympathetic consideration 
if he wants to understand it. 

While seeking for the real impulse which is behind all 
really worthy and expressive singing, a genius like Caruso 
(and I could name one or two others) learns a thing which 
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they generally describe as the body hum. It can be experi- 
enced by taking and holding a full breath, and then with the 
mouth closed, and the thought directed inward on something 
poetic and soulful (and as this is a psychic experiment, 
don't be afraid of the words poetic and soulful and idealistic, 
for they are the real things in life!) HUM, with a heart- 
felt emotion, softly to yourself, with an inquiry into your 
inner self. 

Let it be an expression of sympathy, or even pain, which 
is sympathetic, but it should be felt not just in the mouth, 
but all_over-thesbody, strongest of course in the mask and 
uppoPthest. Most emphatically it cannot be done without 
a full and well held breath, for the hum must not be 
breathy. 

It sounds like an overtone, and, including Caruso, every- 
one | have known who found it had developed it because 
an overindulgence in fundamental tone had injured the 
voice and compelled them to look for something which 
abused their throats less. This hum, or over-tone, is in 
expression like the soul of the man; the fundamental mouth 
tone corresponds fairly well to the physical body. Always, 
after a time, the soul in important individuals becomes more 
important than the body, and in the voice the overtone also 
becomes the glory of the tone. It is generally called the 
golden quality, or the voluptuous singing quality of the 
voice, 

The soul qualities of the singer have more to do with 
the quality of his voice than the shape of his throat or the 
size of his vocal cords. And in speaking of soul qualities, 
let it be understood, that what is meant makes for manly 
creative strength, for a sensitiveness that gives fineness 
with virility and positiveness, and not sickly sentimentalism, 
the kind that whispers a breathy pianissimo through an 
entire program. 

If this hum is sung through the entire range of the voice, 
and is sung through an open unrestricted throat, it will 
take what is described as the forward position in the mouth 
and head (and here will be a new one for most singers!) 
the forward position in the chest. This can be tested, if 
your range will permit: Hum, singing the three C’s, high, 
middle and low! If you feel nothing in your throat (and 
of course you should not) you will feel in the middle one 
a strong vibration in the mask of the face which is open, 
while the mouth is closed. On the top G, the vibration will 
be felt mostly in the head, with a flavoring of mask resonance 
added. On the low G, the vibrations will be felt mostly in 
the chest, with some mask resonance added which insures 
the forward position and carrying quality and sonorousness. 
In all three, the whole body is singing; there is resonance 
all over if a full breath is used, and without a full breath 
the right kind of hum will not be produced. The vibrations 
mentioned are felt the strongest at the points mentioned 
for those particular notes. 

Once in a while a genius like Caruso discovers that this 
soul of the voice, or hum, is the most important thing in it, 
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so he sets about finding a way to sing without losing the 
hum. By experiment, he finds that, by pronouncing in the 
hum, he retains the soulful singing quality in his cantabile, 
and adds very much to his dramatic force in stressful 
moments. He finds that he can be forcible without forcing, 
and do pianissimos without squeezing or indulging in 
“white” or breathy tone. Above all, he can sing without 
fatigue to the throat, and as his intelligence and under- 
standing develop the voice actually improves in quality 
after twenty years of singing in opera. 

All this Caruso did. He did not always have the volup- 
tuous tones which he had at the end of his career. At first 
his best role seemed to be the Duke, in Rigoletto; whoever 
thinks of him in Rigoletto now? He sang in quite a different 
manner to what he did fifteen years later. The voice was 
not then in the forward position. It did not have the hum 
at all except in the upper register, and even there it was 
too far back. His middle and low voice was too chesty, 
with a back pharynx ring which was brilliant but baritone 
in quality, and, furthermore, it did not join smoothly to the 
head voice. 

After a few years, the change at E and F became quite 
ivi It was sound- 
ing dangerously like two voices and he was having trouble 
with both. 

Right there Caruso determined on a thing which was 
nothing less than a stroke of genius. He set about to bring 
down the hum in his head voice, and develop its use 
throughout his entire range. 

The next article will describe what he did to accomplish 
this great development. 


Neuman, WNYC Miusical Director 

Atop the imposing Municipal Building, New York City, 
are found the artistic studios of WNYC, the Municipal 
Broadcasting Station of the City of New York. A Muv- 
SICAL CourIER correspondent called there one afternoon re- 
cently to interview Herman Neuman, the musical director. 
Mr. Neuman’s fine work as pianist-accompanist to such 
noted artists as Lucrezia Bori, Juan Manen, George Bar- 
rere, Rafaelo Diaz, Nanette Guilford, Richard Bonelli, 
Elizabeth Lennox, Sylvia Lent and others too numerous to 





HERMAN NEUMAN, 
in his broadcasting studio at the WNYC Station. 


mention at this time, has served to place him in the front 
rank of New York artist accompanists, 

It was Audition Day at the station and the beautiful 
Spanish reception room was filled with applicants. Her- 
man Neuman came out of the studio with an amused smile 
on his face, looked around a bit and asked: “Who's next?” 
Five of them scrambled to their feet clutching at instru- 
ments, music, unbrellas, hats and—— 

Neuman laughed, “All right! Five of us are next, so 
five of us might as well go right into the studio and see 
what it is all about.” So in he went with his flock at his 
heels. The correspondent joined the convoy. 

“All right, young lady, what do you do?” he asked. 

“I play the saxophone,” she said, oscillating from side 
to side, as little girls are wont to do. 

“How old are you?” the musical director asked. 

“Gettin’ ten,” she told him. Everybody laughed, but Miss 
“Gettin’ Ten’” surprised all with her fine playing. 

Next came a somewhat throaty tenor, whose voice was 
admirably adapted to barroom work. 

After the prospects had all been examined, Herman Neu- 
man said: “Radio broadcasting can be of much assistance 
to the budding artist. Musicianship alone spells success. 
Personal charm does not count. The voice must be smooth 
and resonant, the playing clear and accurate and the at- 
tention to musical details such as phrasing, nuance, etc., 
must be minute. Poise is just as essential here as in the 
concert hall. I believe that the radio will prove to be just 
as great an asset to the artist as the phonograph proved to 
be. Although it is still in its early stages of development, 
it is already a great medium of education.” 

“Does your work here prevent you from taking other 
dates?” queried the interviewer. 

“By no means!” Neuman answered, “I shali accompany 
a number of noted artists at their New York recitals, be- 
sides coaching a number of artists. This winter I plan to 
organize a Municipal Symphony Orchestra. We expect 
to broadcast a series of educational concerts with explana- 
tory talks. It will be a busy season for me.” 

This young man who listens to applicants for three hours 
at a stretch must have qualifications, to wit, patience and 
tact of a sterling variety; he must be a finished musician 
and thoroughly conversant with all types of musical work; 
he must be able to judge whether or not a voice has the 
native qualities desirable for radio transmission; he must 
be a capable pianist. 

The interviewer left, convinced that Mr. Neuman is all 
of these. N. L. 
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Ernest Newman’s 
Daily Column 


Music 


Elena Gerhardt’s Recital 


FTER A LITTLE uncertainty at the com- 
A mencement of her recital last night, Miss 
Elena Gerhardt soon found her voice, and there- 
after delighted us with a display of the perfec- 
tion of her art in one Schubert song after an- 
other. I long ago exhausted my superlatives 
upon her, and have nothing new to say. We 
all know by now the delicacies of tone-color she 
has at her easy command, and the grace and 
beauty of her phrasing. But I found myself 
last night taking even greater pleasure than of 
old in her rhythm and her keen harmonic sense. 

Her rhythm is a joy in itself. It sometimes 
seems a joy independent of that given us by 
the melody, till we reflect that, after all, the 
rhythm ‘and the tones make an indissoluble blend. 
Miss Gerhardt is one of the few singers who 
know how to distinguish, and to make the least 
instructed hearer distinguish, between mere 
meter and rhythm. She can sing two songs in 
six-eight time, for instance, in immediate suc- 
cession, and yet differentiate them absolutely ; 
they may step along at the same speed and with 
the same length of stride, but the spring, the per- 
sonality, is different in the two cases. 


As for her harmonic sense, I know no other 
singer with her peculiar gift,—of which, I should 
not be at all surprised to hear, she is quite un- 
conscious herself. Every intelligent singer col- 
ors his voice in accordance with the changing 
moods of the song, especially as indicated by the 
words. But with Miss Gerhardt there are also 
hundreds of subtle changes in accordance with 
the harmonic texture of the accompaniment. 
They are changes of two kinds,—of color and 
of interval. She seems to have an exceptionally 
acute perception of the meaning this chord or 
that, this modulation or that, had for the com- 
poser; and her tone-color, at such a moment, 
becomes spontaneously brighter or darker in 
sympathy. Further, she will sing the same in- 
terval with slightly different “values” during the 
same song,—again guided by her feeling for the 
harmonic sense of the passage. For ninety-nine 
singers out of a hundred, D sharp, for instance, 
is always the same as E flat, because it is so in 
the fixed scale of the pianoforte, 

But with Miss Gerhardt such pairs of notes 
as these are not always and necessarily the same. 
If, for example, she is rising from D to D sharp 
to rest on the chord of C major, the D sharp 
will be a slightly different note from the E flat 
she would sing if she were taking this note 
downward from E natural to come to rest on the 
chord of G major. If you listen to her critically 
you will find all sorts of subtleties of intonation 


of this kind; but they undoubtedly enter also 
into the plain man’s enjoyment of Miss Ger- 
hardt’s singing, though he may not know just 
why he is enjoying himself so hugely. 

Let one illustration serve out of many that 
could be given. In the well-known Serenade 
(Leise Flehen Meine Lieder) part of the effect 
comes from the contrast between the minor in 
which the song as a whole is couched and the 
major into which it settles every now and then, 
—not the incidental majors into which it drifts 
on the way, but the “tonic” major, i. e., the 
major of the minor in which the song opens. 
Whenever this change occurs in the first two 
verses of the “Serenade,” Miss Gerhardt, by an 
infinitesimal raising of the pitch of the highest 
note and of the final tonic, heightens the natural 
brightness of the major key as against the minor ; 
but in the last chord of all she lowers the major 
almost insensibly, but just enough to throw a 
faint veil over it and give the hearer the sense 
of a final and most restful ending. 

Last night she did all this to perfection in 
the “Serenade,” and many equally perfect things 
in such songs as “Das Fischermadchen,” “Der 
Musensohn,” “Im Abendroth,” “Gratchem am 
Spinnrade,” “Im Fruehling,”. “Das Lied im 
Gruenen,” “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” the 
“Erl-King” and others. Mr. Walter Golde ac- 
companied her conscientiously, but without the 
elasticity of rhythm and the variety of tone- 
colors that a style like hers requires. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSIC FESTIVAL 
WEEK PRESENTS MANY ARTISTS 


Homer, Sundelius, Middleton, Garrison, Nadworney, Me- 
Quhee, Whitehill and Local Artists Heard—New 
Municipal Auditorium Dedicated—Music 
Study Club Begins 
Birmingham, Ala., October 25.—An event in the history of 
Birmingham was the dedication of the completed new Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, built at an approximate cost of $700,000 
on the aiternoon of October 19, The auditorium is a hand- 
some building, modern in every respect, and splendidly 
equipped, with a seating capacity of over 6,000. Preceding 
the dedicatory exercises, the Municipal Orchestra and Festi 
val Chorus, under the direction of O, Gordon Erickson, 
with Marion Stavrowsky, dramatic soprano, as soloist, ren- 
dered an acceptable musical program, The exercises were 
attended, it was estimated, by 6,500, all available seats and 

tanding room being filled and hundreds turned away. 

Music Festival Week, celebrating the dedication, followed 
and brilliant musical offerings were presented from Mon 
day to riday evenings 


Louise Homer, 
On Monday evening Louise Homer was presented in con- 
ert and was grected by an immense audience. Her splen- 


filled the Auditorium and convinced the public of 


did youce 
Her program 


the excellent acoust« properties of the hall. 
and she responded generously with recalls, Her 
included Handel's aria, He Shall Feed His 
Messiah; and songs by Haydn, Schubert 


was long 
first group 
Flock, from the 
and Dvorak ; 

Her second group was composed entirely of arias, in 
cluding Les Larmes, from Massenet’s Werther; Chanson du 
igre, from Paul and Virginia, Masse; and the aria from 
li Trevatore, Stride la Vampa. As an encore she sang 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and Delilah. 
Then came three attractive songs by Sydney Homer, Her 
final group was made up of a Slovakian folk song; Home 
Song, Liddle; Tally-Ho, Leoni; and Love Went a-Riding, 
Frank Bridge. In response to the prolonged applause she 
ang The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 


MuniciraAL BAND 


On Tuesday evening the Municipal Band, O Gordon 
Erickson, conductor, gave a program with Charles Plank, 
saxophone soloist, and William Nappi, cornetist. This was 


followed by a beautiful program of dances by pupils from 
the Miles School of Dancing. 
Marie SUNDELIUS AND ArTHUR MIDDLETON 

Wednesday night brought Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan 
soprano, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, in joint recital, 
with the Birmingham Festival Chorus, O. Gordon Erickson, 
conductor. 

Mr. Middleton sang the recitative, From the Rage of the 
Tempest; and Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves, Handel; 
scoring a tremendous encore with his rendering of | Am a 
Roamer Bold, Mendelssohn. He gave Go Forth Upon Thy 
Journey, from Elgar's Dream of Gerontius, with the chorus, 
’ Miss Sundelius sang the solo part in the Inflamatus with 
the chorus. The most popular number on her long and well 
selected program was Hark, Hark, the Lark, Schubert. Both 
singers won much applause and their artistry made a deep 
impression 

Artists’ Nicut. 

Thursday night was known as Birmingham Artist Night 
and four of the city’s best were presented. An audience of 
over 5,000 attended and gave the home talent hearty ap- 
plause. 

Carl Herring, Viennese pianist, who has recently located 
in Birmingham, coming from the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, opened the program with 
the Polonaise in E major by Liszt, and the Ballade G minor 
by Chopin. In these he demonstrated excellent technical 
resources and fine tone. In a second group he played a 
study by Chopin and the Schulz-Evler arrangement of 
Strauss’ Biue Danube. Wilth this last number he scored a 
great hit. 

Irvine Taylor, cellist, received much applause for his ren- 
dering of Godard’s Adagio Pathetique. He also played the 
Prelude du Deluge, Saint-Saéns. 

May Shackleford, soprane, sang Vissi d’Arte from La 
Tosca, in a manner that proved her ability as a singer. Her 
later group included To the Sun, Curran; The Crying of 
Water, Campbell-Tipton; and Song of the Open, Frank 
LaForge 

Vincent Marsicano, of Italy, who has recently located in 
Birmingham, proved himself an artist on the violin. His 
offerings were rendered with much skill, He played two 
Sarasate numbers; Souvenir de Haydn, Leonard; Ave 
Maria, Schubert-Wilhelmj ; and a Hungarian melody as an 
encore. Anthony Marsicano won approval with his skillful 
accompaniments 

Gata NicHt. 

Friday night reached the climax of the week and was 

known as “Gala Night.” Mabel Garrison, soprano; Devora 
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Nadworney, contralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, were the four stars that drew a large 
and brilliant assemblage, many coming from distant towns 
to hear them, Their program elicited great enthusiasm and 
each artist was recalled many times. 

Miss Garrison’s solo was an aria from the Barber of 
Seville and her voice never seemed more beautiful. She 
completely charmed her hearers, Mr. Whitehill sang the 
Evening Star, from Tannhauser, with great artistic beauty, 
Miss Nadworney’s solo was Air de Madelon, from Andrea 
Chenier, and she greatly pleased her hearers. Allen Mc- 
Quhae sang the Handel aria, Where’er You Walk, and a 
group of old Irish ballads that greatly delighted the audience. 

As the second half of the program, the four star gave the 
Garden Scene from Faust, in costume, with appropriate 
stage setting. 

f his closed the week of celebration and Birmingham 
music lovers look forward to many artistic events in the 
large auditorium. 

Music Stupy Crus’s InitraL MeetInc. 

The Birmingham Music Study Club held its first morning 
meeting of the season at Cable Hall. Marion Stavrowsky 
delighted the members with her rendition of an aria from 
La Gioconda, and Beatrice Tate Wright played a group of 
Chopin numbers. The study course, following that outline 
by the National Federation of Music Clubs, was begun with 
a large enrollment, Mrs, George Houston Davis leading. 

A. 





Gustlin Interprets American Opera 
Clarence Gustlin, who is giving his American Opera In- 
terp Recitals, under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, in a coast to coast tour, beginning with Cali- 
fornia, reports a very busy season and enthusiastic audiences. 
He opened at Garden Grove on September 18 and on Sep- 
tember 26 played Boone, Jowa, where he made a pronounced 








“Miss Peterson is too 
well known to Boston to 
require more than pass- 
ing comment that she 


was charming, as usual, 
and sang the florid part 


of her program well,” 


The Boston American said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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success. Succeeding engagements have been fulfilled in Colo- 
rado Springs on October 6; 7, Florence, Col., when he was 
recalled to California to play at Newport Beach on the 23d 
and at his own home town of Santa Ana on the 29th. 

Under Mr. Gustlin’s skillful interpretation, Frank Pat- 
terson’s opera, The Echo, is arousing great enthusiasm out 
in the West, while De Leone's Alglala is running it neck and 
neck, It is hard to tell for which there is the greater 
demand. 

On November 25, Dayton, Ohio, will have the privilege 
of a comparison of these two operas, after which a closely 
booked routing will sweep the Eastern cities from Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Baltimore. There is no doubt that a proper 
patriotic spirit has been roused throughout the country by 
these interpretations of American opera by an American. 


Cortot Closely Booked 


Alfred Cortot will know many crowded hours before he 
completes his coming tour, which begins in New York on 
January 24, when he is soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The concerts come thick and fast, and 
there is one stretch of nineteen days on his itinerary in 
which he makes eighteen appearances. 


Marie Dimity Praised 


“She has a beautiful voice, and I am sure will one day be 
a leading singer,” says Raymond Nold over his signature. 
“Charming voice, isn’t it?” wrote Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, 
both these bits referring to Marie Dimity, concert, oratorio 
and church singer. Her successful appearance in Liszt's 
Saint Elizabeth with the Columbia University Choral or- 
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ganization in August is recalled; also that she is solo 
soprano of the Greene Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 


where F. W. Riesberg is organist. . 


PITTSBURGH HOLDS MEETING OF 
WELL KNOWN MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


National Association of Schools of Music and Allied Arts 
Formed—Kenneth M. Bradley Elected President 


Pittsburgh, Pa., October 21.—A group of musical ed- 
ucators, representing some of the largest schools of music 
in the United States, met today at the Hotel Schenley to 
form an organization for these schools. The purpose of 
the organization, to be known as the National Association 
of Schools of Music and Allied Arts, is to establish closer 
relationship between such schools, state departments of 
education and other educational associations as they may 
affect the cause of music. 

At first the Association will consist of individuals from 
these schools, Later, when definition of educational policies 
and standards is effected by the commission on curricula 
and unit credits, the schools will be admitted to member- 
ship and assume control of the association’s affairs. 

A tentative coristitution having been adopted, the follow- 
ing were elected to hold office for one year: president, 
Kenneth M. Bradley of Chicago; vice-presidents, F. L. 
Butler of Syracuse, William MacPhail of Minneapolis, 
Edwin J. Stringham of Denver and Anthony W.. Mason of 
Louisville; secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill of Cincinnati; 
treasurer, Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh. 

Besides these, there were present at the meeting, John J. 
Hattstaedt of Chicago; Louise St. John Westervelt of Chi- 
cago; G. C, Williams of Ithaca; Earle V. Moore of Ann 
Arbor; Gilbert Raynolds Combs of Philadelphia; Howard 
Hanson of Rochester, N. Y.; Harold Randolph of Balti- 
more; William Boeppler of Milwaukee; P. C. Lutkin of 
Evanston, Ill.; Francis L. York of Detroit; William H. 
Oetting and Dallmeyer Russell of Pittsburgh. 

The following, though unable to attend the meeting, in- 
dicated their desire to participate in the organization: 
Ernest Bloch of Cleveland; Kate S. Chittenden of New 
York; Nellie C. Cornish of Seattle; Carl Faelton of Boston; 
Adolph Hahn and Bertha Baur of Cincinnati; Frederic H. 
Cowles of Louisville; Glenn Dillard Gunn of Chicago; Dr. 
Frank Damrosch of New York; George W. Chadwick of 
Boston; J. A. Cowan of Kansas City; Charlton L. Murphy 
of Philadelphia and William J. Shaw of Oberlin. D. 


Oliver Stewart Filling Many Engagements 

Oliver Stewart, tenor, was soloist on a program given 
by the New York Port Society on the evening of October 
2. A few weeks previously the Prince of Wales honored 
this society by visiting it. Mr. Stewart won enthusiastic 
applause for his artistic singing of a group of songs by 
owt Scott and Martin. He was accompanied by Helen 
Chase. 

Mr. Stewart also sang for the Woman’s Club of Jersey 
City on the afternoon of October 2, delighting all with his 
fine rendition of arias from Le Roi d’Ys, Manon and Fe- 
dora, and a group of songs. On October 14 he sang at the 
opening of the new Jersey City Y. M. C. A. building, giv- 
ing a special program of ballads and sacred songs. 

An appearance as soloist at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., on October 12, was his second there this 
fall. This popular young tenor is soloist at the Church of 
Disciples of Christ, and on a recent Sunday he was soloist 
at the Park Avenue Baptist Church. 

Mr. Stewart has been engaged by the English Grand 
Opera Company to sing the part of Froh and Loge in 
Rheingold, at Carnegie Hall in New York and at Symphony 
Hall in Boston. 


Tacoma Preparing to Welcome Easton 


In a forecast of local musical events recently published in 
the Tacoma Tribune, the writer says: “Florence Easton, 
who is one of the most beautiful and satisfying artists of 
the stage today, will make her first Tacoma appearance. 
The coming of Florence Easton in a song recital is easily 
one of the most important announcements of recent seasons, 
and everywhere she is to sing there is a flutter of delighted 
anticipation.” 


Alexander Bloch Buys Farm 


Alexander Bloch has purchased a farm in the Berkshires, 
consisting of 110 acres and an old revolutionary farm house 
which Mr. Bloch intends to remodel, 

Since returning from the Adirondacks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloch have spent all their week-ends on their new farm. 


Vreeland to Sing in Canada 


Guelph, Canada, will hear Jeannette Vreeland in recital 
soon. Contracts for an appearance there by the popular 
soprano has been signed by her managers, Haensel & Jones. 
The date is January 26, 
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“Mr. Crooks has the 
McCormack-like gift of 
making the English 
language beautiful in 
song.”—Chicago Herald 
Examiner. 


“Mr. Crooks sang with 
a vigor, authority and 
real dramatic force that 


was astonishing.” 
—New York World. 


RICHARD 





Richard Crookes Shines with the Apollo 
| Club as Notable Singer 


EYOND any disputing Richard Crooks 
is the American tenor of the hour. 


‘been endowed so richly. . Not only has Mr. 
:Crooks a rarely beautiful voice, a blessing 
that falls with disconcerting impartiality 
alike upon the musical and the unmusical; 

she has besides, and above all, the singer's’ 
|instinet. And for the present, since he ‘s 
jstill young, he has, too, the precious gift 


jsinging become a matter of routine. 
need not feign interest. in his task or in 
the music in hand; his relish for both is 


| It may even be questioned whether | “ 
lany of his immediate predecessors have | ' 





unmistakable and as refreshing to see and 


—Boston Transcript 
















oe = © : 
Speaking of audiences, it may be 
said at once that critica don't “dis- 


mm cover” the new stars in the musical 


firmament; the audience does that. 
Take this marvellous Richard 
Crooks. All ye who thought thére 
was left no tenor in the world hear 
this man Friday night. To say he 
swept tho audience off its feet is to 
understate a fact. Willlam K. Wal- 


ter confided, In advance, that the! , 


“ew tenor was “sensational,” and. 
like the shrewd conoisseur he is of 
such things, his judgment is hereby 
confirmed on behalf of a large and 
distinguished assembly who would 
like to have listened to him indefi- 
nuitely. As it was the audience bat- 
tered hard at the wall of tradition, 
represented by “No Encores.” 
Boyish and engaging in his man- 
ner, the volce of Crooks is as frésh 


@] akin to genius. 








and sweet as one was accustomed 
to think McCormack's was, 





—Detroit News 


VICTOR RECORDS 


“His powers are not unlike 


those of the late Caruso.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Evan Williams, another 
great tenor, never saw the 
day when he could sing 
‘Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted’ with more effect 


than Mr. Crooks.” 
—R. J. McLaughlin, Detroit News 


Photo by Bain News Service 


CROOKS 


“THE TENOR OF THE HOUR” 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN. 


The concert made Chicago ac: 
quainted with 
whose voice i 


Topeelie tein tence that a ene Mg ro 
tion Of proress going 
has PrQug nt i d whos¢ 
art, not mature, in ita ive 


ardor and an uncanny instinct for 
the right inflection that are closely 


Crookes was,in short, a sen 
tien, and aiwire Tatty 80. 


Chicago Herald Examiner 
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KRENEK’S DIE ZWINGBURG, 


MUSICAL COURIER 
CRUDE AND 


CHAOTIC, HAS BERLIN PREMIERE 


A Powerful Book—Sistine Chapel Choir, Diaghileff Ballet and Three Orchestras Provide a Plethora of Music—Much 
Chamber Music, Too 


Berlin, October 27.—The first performance of Ernst 
Krenek scenic cantata, Die Zwingburg, at the Berlin 
Staatsoper was in many ways a sensation, That so daring 

experiment could be realized is no doubt the merit of 
rich Kleiber, the musical commander-in-chief of the Berlin 


Opera. He is a bold and powerful defender of extreme 
rt, and his great authority was potent in conquering 
und active as well as passive resistances, 
distinction must be made, however, between the revolu 
nary, political side of the affair and the artistic side. It 
vas laudable to show one of the strangest productions of 


yodern a 
Hl difficulty 


radical modern music in a well-nigh perfect performance. 
Whether the 
deserve 


artist Kranek, from a purely asethetic point 


{ view such an exceptional glorification at the age 





PIETRO IN 
His latest composition, just performed in Berlin, a lyric 
version on Beholding Saint Theresa of Bernine, is published 
Bote & Bock Anton Bock ia seen at the wheel 
of the motor car with the 





BERLIN, 


MASCAGNI 


by Messrs 
maestro, 


of twenty-three years is another question; and to this ques- 
tion | am inclined to answer in a negative sense. 

What his new score evinces in musical capacities (in the 
formerly accepted sense of the term) is not at all excep 
tional and becomes sensational only because it is coupled with 
radical methods of writing, methods full of unsurpassable 
contempt for the maxims of the last generation. Krenek, 
who is glorified as a genius by the radical modernistic clique, 
and by the prophets of revolutionary art, is in fact a very 
mediocre artist; his music is full of shortcomings in a 
technical sense as well as in the power of pure invention, and 
his success is to be explained only by the fascinating effect 
of his fanatic self-assurance and elbow-power. He belongs 
to the class of “Revolutionsgewinnler,” artists who owe their 
success to the troublesome revolutionary years which have 
given old Europe 80 severe a shock. 

rhe test of this revolutionary art will probably soon be 

RETURN IN 


‘TOURING TEXAS ®FTURNL» 


HARRIET KAPHAN] 


DE YOUNG 


formerly of Chicago Opera Company, will accept a limited 
voice culture, repertoire, coaching 
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Soprano, 
number of pupils on her return 


possible, when after a few years of really peaceful life the 
superexcited revolutionary mentality will calm down a little 
and when it will become evident that the big fuss now made 
about atonality, quarter-tones, “linear” style, etc., will never 
be able to make amends for a lack of emotional, construc- 
tive, inventive powers, 

A Queer INNOVATION. 

The Zwingburg performance had an entirely exceptional 
make-up. It started with the first movement of Krenek’s 
second symphony, which lasted 
about half an hour, in place 
of an overture. A really Fide- 
ous piece of music, and what is 
still worse, a tedious one in its 
monotony and poverty of ideas. 
Then the entire text of the 
cantata, or opera, was recited 
to the public from the stage by 
an actor, and after this lengthy 
preparation of about an hour 


the real performance of the 
piece began ! 
The text is a remarkable 


piece of work, written in pow- 
erful language, treating an 
effective, serious idea. It is 
said that Franz Werfel, 
eminent Austrian poet, is re- 
sponsible for the text-book, but 
since both the published libretto 
and the piano-score make not 
the least mention of the libret- 
tist, many listeners credited 
Krenek himself with the au- 
thorship of the libretto, which 
in artistic value far surpasses 
the music 

Perhaps, however, Krenek is 
to be credited with the under- 
lying idea of the libretto. It 
treats in a half allegorical, half 
realistic manner the idea of 
monstrous capital power, ruling mankind, and making 
slaves of it. The “Zwingburg’” is the huge modern fac- 
tory; its invisible possessor and lord is the slave-holder, 
who tyrannizes the workmen. In a fit of good humor 
this invisible tyrant grants a holiday to the mass of work- 
men, and in the last hour of this holiday the mass of 
work-people become possessed of revolutionary spirit and 
tries to storm the Zwingburg. At this moment the elec- 
tric lights of the big factory flame up; one sees the work- 
ing of the huge machines and wheels, and this sight of 
oppressive labor deprives the furious rebel mass of their 
courage. Timidly they crawl backward, confessing them- 
selves as servants and slaves of their mighty ruler. 


Cuaotic Music. 


Krenek’s music is impressive only in the few minutes 
when the mob rushes forward. The rhythmical effect of 
this scene is strong and here and there also the brutal 
rhythms of labour, of engines at work are powerful. Stra- 
vinsky’s influence is marked in this music. Organized noise 
seems to be its ideal. Occasionally a short phrase has a 
slight flavor of real music, but it is so soon drowned in a 
soulless, cold, mechanical collection of sounds without well 
defined character or expression—not to mention beauty at 
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“He has a splendid vecal equipment which he uses with skill 
and good effect.”—The Sun, Baltimore, October 31, 1924. 
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New Successful Songs By 


MANA-ZUCCA 


“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“IN LOVELAND” 


“THE CRY OF THE WOMAN” Emilio Roxas writes: | | 
perfect teaching song. 
Don Ash writes 
The ‘‘Toceata”’ for violin is a 
very beautiful piece. Every vio- 
linist will play it, I am sure. 


CASSEL MUSIC COMPANY 
25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


The Cry of the Woman” ts 
splendid song. There is dignity, 
breath and emotional quality, 
which will make this song very 
valuable to scores of artists. 
Mana-Zueca thoroughly under- 
stands writing for the voice, 
Jeraldine Calla writes: 

What a sympathetic and sweet 
song “In Loveland” is! One 
of the loveliest songs I have ever 
sung. 








“Toccata” for violin featured by leading violinists 
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all. What a difference between this chaotic, brutal, un- 
sensitive, intellectual music, the outcome of pure will power, 
and the fantastic, fascinating, vivid and picturesque music 
of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, which I saw and heard with the 
greatest pleasure the night following the Zwingburg pre- 
miere |! 

If Krenek’s work made an undeniable impression, it is 
only thanks to the admirable performance. Kleiber’s con- 
ducting was perfection itself. The scenic apparatus was 
most impressive. Emil Pirchan, who is responsible for it, 
did excellent work, and Dr. Hérth, the regisseur, has never 
done better stage-management than in these scenes animated 
by an agitated mass of about two hundred people, continually 
on the stage. Friedrich Schorr, Fritz Soot, Frida Leider, 
Henke and Habich were excellent in their acting and vocal 
efforts, which, one may easily imagine, are by no means 
slight, owing to the anti-medolie voice leadings of the score. 





OPERA, ZWINGBURG, 
(Lim Jessen photo, Charlottenburg.) 


“RADICAL” 


DiaGuicerr BALLet IN Berwin. 

The Diaghileff Ballet has come to Berlin for the first 
time since the War, and has given us delightful entertain- 
ment in a number of performances. Diaghileff’s visit proves 
that the Russian art of dancing is still alive and has lost 
nothing of its technical perfection, its admirable style, its 
fiery temperament and picturesque fancifulness. The climax 
was reached in Stravinsky’s inspired Petrouchka in the 
arrangement of Fokine, with decorations by Alexander 
Benois. Also Borodine’s Polovitian Dances from Prince 
Igor were a wonderful revelation of passionate dancing, 
while delighting the eye by the dazzling symphony of colors 
in the Russian national costumes. 

For the first time Germany has made the acquaintance of 
the Spanish ballet composer, Manuel de Falla. In his 
Spanish ballet, Le Chapean Tricorne (treating the same 
subject which Hugo Wolf has chosen for his opera, The 
Corregidor) de Falla obviously is a disciple of Stravinsky. 
His music, if not quite as strong and original as Stravinsky’s, 
is nevertheless full of imaginative power, interesting and 
vivid in its rhythms, full of esprit and well made from a 
musical point of view. Another splendid performance was 
the choreographic version of Rimsky-Korsakoff's celebrated 
orchestral fantasy, Scheherazade. Another group of ballets 
was founded on graceful and charming Italian music, by 
Scarlatti and Cimarosa. Russian Fairy-Tales, with music 
by Liadoff; Les Sylphides, with music selected from Chopin 
dances, and Aurora’s Wedding, by Tschaikowsky, completed 
the list of pieces performed by the Diaghileff troupe, with 
the greatest artistic success. 


A Great Cuore. 


An artistic event of prime importance were the concerts 
given by the combined choruses of the Roman basilicas, St. 
Peter, the Sistine Chapel, the Laterau and Santa Maria 
Maggiore. Monsignore Raffaele Casimiri, the educator 
and conductor of this incomparable choir is not only a 
musician of extraordinary faculties, but also a_ historian 
of rank, and especially an authority on the classical Roman 
Catholic cathedral music of the 16th century. Never before 
had one heard an equally impressive rendering of Palestrina, 
Vittoria, and Orlando di Lasso, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that nobody has an adequate idea of Palestrina’s art 
who has not heard these Roman singers. 

Clad in the garments of the Catholic church these men 
and boys offer a characteristic and suggestive sight as they 
march to their places in slow procession to the sound of 
the organ. The sound of their singing is a marvel of purity 
and beauty. Most surprising to our musicians was the 
absolute freedom of rhythm and dynamics which Monsignore 
Casimiri achieves in his most impressive interpretations. 
One must hemember that the vocal music of the Sixteenth 
century did not make any use of our bar-lines, and that the 
expressive declamation of the Latin text is an essential 
requirement of this style of music. A jubilant presto of 
astounding brilliancy and power, dramatic accents of strik- 
ing effect and vividness, are balanced at the other end of 
the emotional scale by a mystic darkness of sound. a 
profundity of pain and piercing sighs, a pianissimo dying 
away far in the distance—a stupendous effect. Religious 
music is almost dead at present. Here a most impressive 
lesson was given in the most perfect and sublime of church 
music the world has ever known. 


More BrucKNer. 


The Bruckner centenary continues to influence the pro- 
gram of our symphonic concerts. Otto Klemperer, the new 
director of the Wiesbaden opera, had been invited to con- 
duct one of the Bruckner festival concerts in Berlin. He 
chose the eighth symphony as the only number of his pro- 


gram. 
No doubt that Klemperer is one of the strongest individ- 
ualities, if not the strongest artist pure and simple, among 
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orchestral conductors. His rendering of the Bruckner 
symphony was a masterpiece of interpretation. 

The night following Klemperer’s concert, Prof. Sieg- 
fried Ochs presented another monumental work of Bruck- 
ner—his mass in F-minor for chorus, orchestra and soli. 
The performance was carefully prepared and showed the 
chorus of the Hochschule in good trim. 

PritzNer’s VIOLIN CONCERTO. 

In the second Philharmonic concert Furtwangler had 
placed Hans Phtzner’s new violin concerto on the program. 
silma Moodie played the ditticult and not very effective 
composition witn considerable yiolinistic art. The concerto 
has that essentially Pfitznerian mixture of serious content 
interesting symphonic detail and ineffective, rather dull, tone 
color. A score which musicians will always consider with 
respect, but which violinists will not like to play, because 
it gives them few chances only, and one which the public 
wili hardiy be enchanted to hear. 

tsruno Walter, one of the favorites of the Berlin public, 
has started a series of four symphony concerts. As a sym- 
phonic conductor Walter has never been identified with the 
revolutionary tendencies of ultra-modern art. His great 
reputation is founded on his masterly interpretation of 
classical and romantic art, and the programs of his four 
concerts show that he does not intend to depart from the 
well-defined lines which characterise his portrait as an 
artist. For the first concert he had chosen a rarely heard 
Mozart symphony in D-major, Schubert’s C-major sym- 
phony and Richard Strauss’ Till Eu‘enspiegel. 

A New Sympuonic Series. 

A new man for Berlin is Peter Raabe (with the tremen- 
dous titles Generalmusikdirektor, Professor and Doctor). 
His considerable reputation he acquired in his former posts 
in Weimer and Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). He has been 
chosen conductor of a series of extra symphony concerts 
given by the Berlin Symphony Orchestra (the former 
Bliitner Orchestra). His first concert gave the impression 
of a very serious musician, rather intent on a monumental 
symphonic music, which he interprets with great breadth of 
style, with powerful intellect. He seems deficient, however, 
in flexibility and versatility, and does not do full justice to 
graceful detail, as was evident in his accompaniment of the 
Strauss Burlesque for piano, played by the excellent Vien- 
nese pianist, Margarete Wit with great brilliancy and good 
humor. 

Raabe’s piéce de résistance was Bruckner’s huge seventh 
symphony in E-major. The first number on the program 
was Rudi Stefan’s Music for Orchestra. Stefan, killed in 
the War at the age of twenty-five years, is considered in 
Germany as a sort of forerunner of the présent expression- 
istic school of composition. Indeed his compositions, al- 
though hardly ever reaching maturity, show many strong 
and interesting traits of an essentially modern type. 

MaAscaGni GONE. 

Pietro Mascargni has taken leave of Berlin after a sojourn 
of nearly a month, filled with a considerable number of 
operatic and symphonic productions. His last concert was 
a rather original affair, coupled as it was with a game of 
chess with living chess figures, played by two world-famous 
chess champions, namely, Dr. Lasker, the world’s champion, 
and Rubinstein. In the Sport-Palast a huge chess-board 
had been constructed with thirty-two full grown live men, 
clad in characteristic chess-costumes, moving to and fro 
according to the directions of the players. This amusing 
chess-performance was introduced and accompanied by ap- 
propriate symphonic music, the only music befitting the 
dignity of chess, and Mascagni had graciously consented to 
conduct the orchestra at this occasion. 

Suort Pieces, 

At the Staatsoper Kleiber’s second symphony concert 
comprised, as a novelty for Berlin, Bernhard Sekles’ Fan- 
tastic Miniatures for small orchestra, which had their first 
performance at the Toukiinstlerfest in Cassel last year. 
Played exquisitely, these fourteen little sketches had a 
certain effect. They are too small and insignificant, how- 
ever, to produce the effect of a full-grown work of art. 
A good deal of wit, of curious grotesque imagery, of 
admirable workmanship, and strange sound-effect is wasted 
here by the stringing up of so many tiny pieces (most of 
-which hardly last a minute) without connection with each 
other. Berlioz’ overture, Les Corsaires, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth symphony, magnificently played, completed the pro- 
gram. 

CHAMBER Music. 

The Rosé Quartet is giving a cycle of five rehearsals, 
offering the complete series of Beethoven’s compositions for 
string quartet. No need of praising the art of this famous 
Vienna quartet, which especially in the rendering of the 
Vienna classics has been universally recognized as unsur- 
passed. Those concerts which I have been able to attend, 
however, showed slight signs of fatigue, due to the bodily 
strain of constant travel or to momentary lack of good 
humor or to growing old age? 

A New Trio. 

Leonid Kreutzer has founded a new trio with Joseph 
Wolfsthal, the eminent violinist and with Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, one of the very finest cello-players heard in Berlin in 
years. To the first-rate playing capacity of these three 
artists must be added Kreutzer’s eminent musicianship and 
experience in chamber music. The new trio is easily first 
among existing organizations of its kind, and it is not 
difficult to predict for it an extraordinary success. The 
program of the first concert contained trios by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Brahms, played with exquisite finish. 

Kreutzer’s first piano recital,.devoted exclusively to 
Chopin, showed the artist in his very best form, and was an 
altogether musical success. Kreutzer’s readings have now 
reached an authority, a power of diction, a perfection in 
everything concerning the work of art that the often abused 
epithet “masterly” may justly be attributed to his playing. 

Petrt Prays Busoni. 

Egon Petri is also a master though of a different type. 
In one specialty he even stands without a rival at present, 
in his playing of Busoni’s compositions. Having been the 
pupil and friend of Busoni since his childhood he has learnt 
more from this great master than any other of Busoni’s 
pupils and is better fitted than any other player to give an 
adequate idea of Busoni’s art. e has given two recitals 
in memory of Busoni. playing magnificently a considerable 
number of Bach-Busoni and Mozart-Busoni transcriptions. 
The second Busoni recital was given by Petri in collabo- 
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ration with Michael Zadora, and its program was selected 
to give a sufficient idea of Busoni’s specialty, the art of 
writing for two pianos. As a climax the program contained 
the monumental and gigantic Fantasia contrappuntistica on 
themes from Bach’s Art of Fugue. Both players gave their 
best, and this means a good deal. 


Leonora Cortez. 

Of younger pianists the young American Leonora Cortez 
has attracted by far the greatest attention. Her second 
recital showed her in just as good trim as the debut-concert, 
of which report has already been given, Again her sur- 
prisingly reliable and smooth technic, her unaffected charm 
of playing, her sound, natural musical feeling were univer- 
sally remarked. Miss Cortez played a most taxing program, 
Bach, Chopin, and Liszt, without apparent fatigue, always 
interesting the listener. Pronouncing this praise, I do not 
mean to say that Miss Cortez has nothing more to learn. The 
emotional atmosphere of Liszt’s B-minor sonata, for in- 
stance, is at present somewhat beyond her emotional 
capacity. Her youth excludes her from the outbursts of 
passion, the lofty spirituality, the romantic exaltation of 
this great composition. In due time, however, with the 
natural growth of her emotional life Miss Cortez will 
without doubt find access to these elevated regions. Smaller 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt she played with a rare charm 
and absolute finish. 


DounAny1, KREISLER, ET AL. 

Ernest Dohnanyi, who has not been heard in Berlin for 
many years, gave a recital, playing Beethoven, Schumann 
and a number of his own compositions. He has lived in 
Berlin so many years and is so well known here as an 
artist, that his numerous friends knew what they might ex- 
pect and were glad to find that Dohnanyi’s great powers 
have hardly diminished. To listen to his mature, vivid, 
brilliant and ‘musicianly playing is indeed a great aesthetic 
pleasure. 

Of Kreisler’s recital with the pianistic assistance of 
Michael Raucheisen, short mention may suffice, in view of 
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the immense popularity of the great violinist both in Amer- 
ica and in Europe. Also in Berlin Kreisler’s standing among 
artists is quite exceptional. 

Finally, a word concerning the chamber music recital 
of Bruno Walter in conjunction with the brothers Siegmund 
and Emanual Feuermann. Classical trios in finished and 
musicianly rendering were their offerings. 

Dr. Huco 


Lenox String Quartet Opening Season 

On the evening of November 20, the Lenox String Quartet 
will play its first concert of the current season in Aeolian 
Hall, New Yorx. The program will include the Haydn 
quartet, op. 77, F major; the Brahms C minor quartet and 
Alois Reiser’s string quartet which gained honorable men- 
tion at the first Pittsfield Festival in 1919. The Lenox 
Quartet numbers many return engagements among its book- 
ings for the current season. These include concerts at Yale 
and Harvard universities and for several important music 
clubs through the Middle West, as well as Stamford, 
Morristown, Paterson, Farmington and South Orange. An 
other long western tour in March will take the quartet as 
far as Missouri and Nebraska. 


De Gogorza’s New York Recital November 16 

Emilio de Gorgorza, baritone, who recently opened his 
season at Washington, will give his firse New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall, on Sunday afternoon, November 16, with 
Helen Winslow at the piano. His program is an interesting 
one, with several novelties notable among which are two 
folk songs from the Basque Provinces, two new songs by 
Cesar Franck, and two new American songs by Geoffrey 
O'Hara. i 


LeICHTENTRITTY. 


Varady Starts Season November 10 
Roszi Varady, the Hungarian cellist, started her sea- 
son at Quebec on November 10 and will be heard at Mon 
treal today November 13. 














Basso-Cantante 


BUFFALO COURIER: 


“Is an artist of superb equipment and has enviable vocal style.” 


SPRINGFIELD UNION: 


“Mr. Kinsey is one of the finest singers of the English language 


we have heard.” 


HOLYOKE TRANSCRIPT: 


“Solo honors fell to Jackson Kinsey whose robust voice is en- 
riched by fine spiritual perception.” 


NEWARK NEWS: 


“Is gifted with a voice, virile in quality, flexible in modulation and 


thoroughly schooled.” 


SOLOIST: 


New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Liederkranz - 


Mendelssohn Club. 


N. Y. University - Beethoven Society. 


Stadium Concerts 


- Aeolian Hall. 


Buffalo Guido Chorus - Holyoke Choral Soc. 
Jersey City Choral Soc. - Keene Festival. 


Newark Lyric Club. 
Schtdy. Choral Soc. 
Springfield Festival. 


Orange Mus. Art Soc. 
Summitt Choral Soc. 
N. Y. Chautauqua. 





Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 


5 Columbus Circle, New York 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
(Continued from page 5) 

will give recitals on these forthcoming season of reper- 
id other sets installed there tory opera, the following 
recently works already being sched- 
Next spring is also to see uled for performance: Hol- 


brooke’s pierrot opera, The 
Stranger, and also his other 
opera, Dylan (written in 
conjunction with T. E. El 
lis); a new comic opera by 


installation at the Park 
enue Baptist Church, New 
k, of the greatest caril 
vorld (also made 
of which the 
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t bell will weigh nine Dr. Alington and A. M 
tons, the total number of the Goodhart; Dame Ethel 
et being fifty-three. The Smyth’s Bosun’s Mate; 


ime firm of bell-founders Boughton’s Immortal Hour ; 


(Messrs. Gillett and John Nicholai’s Merry Wives of 
is also making a caril Windsor; and Stanford’s 
lon of thirty-five bells for Traveling Company, of 


which the first performance 


ise at one of the beautiful r , 
in this country will be given. 


double towers of St Joseph's 


Cathedral, Tilburg (Hol- G. C 
land) G, ©, Pouisu Musician to Have 
AMERICAN CHOIRS FOR Post witn ENGLISH 
Wexsu Festivar Opera CoMPANY 

London, October 26 London, October 27.—It 
Canadian and American has just been announced 


in that Mr. Slaski, former pu- 
pil of Nikisch and late con- 
ductor of the New South 


Choirs are to take part 
the Welsh National Ejistedd 


fod to be held at Pwhhel 

next vear. a mixed choir Wales State Orchestra, has 
from Pennsylvania and the been appointed to the post of 
Orpheus Male Choir, com artistic director of the Carl 
posed of miners from Rosa Opera Company. M. 
Vilkes-Barre. The enter- Slaski is of Polish descent. 
prise is heing financed by G.C 
fom Rees, a Welsh million-  Bpytisy Opera COMPANY 
aire resideut in New York, PROSPERING 


vho ha fund of 


opened a 


London, October 28.—The 


$40,000 with a contribution ir Posccir yates Opera 
of $500. Over $2,000 have British National p 


‘ompany re s that it is 
heen subscribed already. Company reports 


GC having a most prosperous 

ete time in the North of Eng- 

Reregrory Orera Scueme and, despite the elections, 
Grows APacr IN and much illness among the 


members. The company has 
completed a two weeks’ sea- 
son in Manchester, followed 
by a week each in Newcastle- 


LIVERPOOI 
Liverpool, October 27. 
Great enthusiasm is being 
shown here concerning the 
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on-Tyne, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, Vaughan Williams’ 
Hugh the Drover has had a 
good reception everywhere 
and so has The Golden Cock- 
erel of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
which is a novelty to many 
audiences, The _ repertory 
otherwise is the usual one, 
but the inclusion of Mozart’s 
Figaro speaks well for the 
general niveau. R. J. Forbes, 
recently musical director of 
the O'Mara Company, has 
been added to the staff of 
conductors. A new singer, 
of whom great things are ex- 
pected, Leonie Zifado, will 
make her debut shortly as 
Lauretta in Puccini's Gianni 
Schicchi, and Mary Lewis, 
the American soprano, is 
now one of the company’s 
stars. The company will 
come to London for a sea- 
son in January, probably at 
Covent Garden. GB, 
New Swiss Opera 
Ziirich, October 25.—A 
new Swiss opera composer 
has been given a first hear- 
ing at the Ziirich Municipal 
Theater. Karl Heinrich 
David, well known in this 
country as a writer of sym- 
phonic and choral music, has 
written a one-act opera in 
two parts, named The Sicil- 
ian, or The Lover as Painter, 
after Moliére. The work 
was quite a success, and the 
composer, as well as the di- 
rector of the theater, Paul 
Trede, and the conductor, 
Robert F. Denzler, were 
called a good many times be- 
fore the curtain. H. W. D. 
Fourta RHENISH CHAMBER 
FestivAL Next JUNE 
Cologne, October 27.—The 
Fourth Rhenish Chamber 
Music Festival will be held 
in commemoration of the one 
thousand years’ anniversary 
of the Rhinelands as a part 
of Germany. It will again 
be under the directorship of 
Prof. Willy Lamping, and 
will occupy three days, June 
I 


Ortanno Gipsons’ TERCEN- 
TENARY TO BE CELEBRATED 
1N LonpoNn 

London, October 28.—Ter- 
centenary celebrations in 
honor of Orlando Gibbons 
will take place at Bristol 
(England) on January 15 
next, when, in addition to 
his madrigals, some of his 
fantasies for strings will be 
performed together with his 
Cries for Voices and Strings. 

i 


G. 
Mopern Music 1n Ztiricu 
Ziirich, October 23.—At 


the first concert of the Swiss 
Section of the International 
Society for Contemporary 
Music, Dr. Volkmar Andrex 
conducted the second Con- 
certo grosso, op. 25, of Ernst 
Krenek, in its first perform- 
ance. The work was received 
with great enthusiasm and 
the composer called to the 
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platform three times. The 
other items of the program 
were Busoni’s Nocturne 
Symphonique, Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella Suite and Arthur 
Honegger’s Pacific (231). 
The entire concert was a de- 
cided success, and it was fol- 
lowed by a good many of the 
visitors signing the list of 
memberships. H. W. D. 
A PrRoMIsInG GERMAN 
Soprano 
Berlin, October 24.—The 
Deutsches Opernhaus of 
Berlin has recently added 
to its forces a lyric-dramatic 
soprano of unusual qualities, 
Elsa Jiilich de Vogt. A few 
days ago she was heard as 
Eva in Die Meistersinger, 
and her rich and lovely so- 
prano stood out from among 
the entire cast. Her poetic 
interpretation of the part was 
widely commented upon. 
Dp, L. 
PritzNer’s V1i0LIN CONCERTO 
ror New York 
Berlin, October 25.—It is 
announced by the publisher 
of Pfitzner’s violin concerto, 
recently performed for the 
first time anywhere by Alma 
Moodie, that the first Ameri- 
can performance of the work 
will take place during the 
coming spring in a concert 
of the Society of the Friends 
of Music of New York. The 
soloist is not named, but the 
conductor is Artur Bodan- 
zky, who was ‘responsible 
for the performance of the 
Pfitzner piano concerto last 
year, | 
MariA NemetH OPERATED 
On 
Vienna, October 16—Maria 
Nemeth, the new Hungarian 
soprano star of the Staats- 
oper, was operated on in a 
local sanitarium, and will 
not be able to appear in pub- 
lic for some time to come. 
Mme. Nemeth, whose en- 
gagement for America had 
been rumored prior to her 
sensational but somewhat 
disappointing debut, had been 
busy at the work on her 


vocal training since her 
Vienna debut. P 

KaLMAN’s New Operetta 
Vienna, October 17.—Em- 


merich Kalman has decided 
to make a comic opera of Al- 
fred Savoir’s comedy, La 
Grande-Duchesse at le Gar- 
son du Chambre, which is 
now having a successful run 
here. Brammer and Griin- 
wald, Kalman’s | librettists, 
will write the book. P. B. 

Korncoiy’s First PIANO 

CONCERTO 

Vienna, October 14.—Paul 
Wittgenstein, the one-armed 
Vienna pianist, has success- 
fully produced the piano con- 
certo especially composed for 
him by Eric W. Korngold. 
A similar commission had 
been offered to Paul Hinde- 
mith, who declined the pro- 
posal. Pa, 





Easton Interesting Figure in Operatic World 


Commentin 


on the selection of soloists made for the 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra this season, the Detroit Times 
wrote in brief as follows: “One of the most interesting fig- 
ures in the operatic world today is Florence Easton, who 
appears at the end of the season. Easton is altogether a 
most remarkable artist. In less than twenty years she has 
compressed what one might almost say a century of ex- 
perience.” 
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HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 








VICTOR HARRIS 


at the age of about eight. Hven at this youthful age he was 

a successful professional musician, receiving a salary as 

choir boy and being much admired for his budding musician- 
ship. 


La Forge-Bertimen Artists in Recital 


A concert for the benefit of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion of Richmond Hill was given by artist pupils of the 
La Forge-Bertimen studios, in conjunction with the Duo- 
Art piano, October 30, in the auditorium of the Kew Gar- 
dens Country Club. Arthur Kraft sang the recitative and 
aria, Deeper and Deeper Still, and Waft Her, Angels, to 
the Skies (from Jephtha), accompanied by Frank La Forge. 
Mr. Kraft’s reputation as an oratorio singer was fully sus- 
tained in this number, and with the valuable assistance: of 
Mr. La Forge, gave a memorable presentation of this beau- 
tiful work. Perhaps there is no one better suited to in- 
terpret old English airs than Arthur Kraft. His singing 
of Have You Seen But a Whyte Lilie Grow is impeccable. 
The Lass With the Delicate Air received just the proper 
voice and treatment to bring out all its beauty. Frank 
La Forge, well known for many years as the accompanist 
to Mme. Sembrich and many other great artists, played in 
his own unique manner which has made him famous all over 
the world. There is no doubt about Ernesto Bertimen’s 
position among the younger piano virtuosi. Temperament, 
technic, stage presence and everything that goes to make a 
big artist is found in this artistic personality. His rendi- 
tion of Air a Bourree by Handel, Romance by La Forge and 
Malaguefia by Albeniz, upheld his fine reputation. Mary 
Frances Wood, pupil of Ernesto Bertimen, played the Har- 
monious Blacksmith by Handel, Pastorale by Scarlatti, and 
concluded her group with a brilliant rendition of the Sixth 
Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. Miss Wood's artistry has 
attracted attention since her first appearances at the Noon- 
day Musicales last year, in Aeolian Hall, New York, and 
her steady progress augurs well for her future. Grace 
Divine, the possessor of a beautiful contralto voice, gave it 
full scope in her singing of the two Italian arias, O del mio 
dolce ardor by Gluck and Liete signor (from Huguenots) 
by Meyerbeer. Constance Mering, often heard in solo work 
with great pleasure, proved that she is an able accompanist 
as well and gave Miss Divine fine support. Edna Bachman 
has a luscious soprano voice which she used with skill in 
the aria from La Forza del Destino. She also has a fine 
stage presence. Loraine Adams accompanied Miss Bach- 
man with a delicacy and taste and showed talent for this 
branch of art. Madeleine Hulsizer displayed a beautiful 
soprano and interpretative ability which perfectly suited 
the four delightful little gems she sang, By the Lake, The 
Butterfly, Supplication and Nocturne, by Frank La Forge, 
who accompanied her at the piano. 5 Bs 


Another Messiah Date for Patton 


Reading, Pa., will hear Fred Patton again this season. 
Contracts for an appearance there by the popular baritone 
in a performance of The Messiah on December 18 have just 
been signed. He is also doing the work with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra and with the Norwalk, Conn., People’s 
Chorus during December. 


Leon Carson Sings Mana-Zucca Songs 
Leon Carson, tenor, an artist-pupil of Emilio Roxas, ap- 
peared in concert three times last week, singing with success 
Mana-Zucca’s songs, Those Days Gone By and Song of 
My Heart. 
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AND THEY ALL AGREED 


ON THIS POINT »—————} 
“THE BEAUTY OF HIS VOICE!” 





ARMAND TOKATYAN 


Metropolitan Opera Tenor 


Creates Admirable Impression on Recent Tour 
with the Metropolitan Opera Quartet 


His voice, both powerful and beautiful, is a treat in itself. He 
has individualities of style as well and there were moments of 
refreshing naivete as well as dramatic power to make his inter- 
pretations interesting. The Armenian tenor was a delight. 
—Louisville Times. 


Mr. Tokatyan’s voice, a magnificent one, has increased both in 
power and brilliance.—Buffalo Times. 


Created a fine impression. . . . Sang with added beauty of voice 
and touched a high point of vocal and dramatic achievement.” 
—Buffalo Enquirer. 


Converted many to the ranks of his admirers. 
—Buffalo Commercial. 


Rich, mellow, vibrant tenor.—Denver Post. 








Mr. Tokatyan’s voice has a fine lyric quality and when his encore 
got well under way, one had the picture of the conventional 
Italian landscape. There is in his voice all that suggests the 
Campanile or golden-voiced peasants treading wine presses, or 
fishermen bringing in their nets at Capri. His voice has “song” 
in it—Denver Times. 


Sang with vocal purity and with fine expression. 
The Daily News. 


An unusually fine voice.—Chicago Daily Journal. 


His usual straightforward style brought him many recalls and, 
of course, the inevitable addition.—Chicago American. . 


The tone was well sustained and pleasing in quality. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
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WOLFSOHN | 


MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 


Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Ji seffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Jtalo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Frits Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazszini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere- 
Sapio. 


Artists.Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 
INEZ BARBOUR 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
,EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
MARIA KURENKO 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 








Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 


Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianiets: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
DAI BUELL 


ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
. MADAME LESCHETIZKY . 
Violinists: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 


Cellist: 


Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special. Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song 
Third C tive S 
THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 


FELIX SALMOND 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 
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Heifetz Owes All to Parents 


Jascha Heifetz declares that it is to his parents that he 
owes everything, that his parents, and they alone, are 
responsible for his phenomenal success. 

“For most artists, when they have arrived at what the 
public and critics term ‘success,’ all the pain and struggle, 
all the strife and anxiety that has preceded, are forgotten. 
It is the indulgent trick of memory to black out all suffering 
and immortalize all joy in soothing colors, but for me, 
memory gives me another picture, the sacrifices and priva- 
tions that my parents suffered for me the time they sold 
out their home in Vilna that I might study in Petrograd, 
until I was the acknowledged artist. And they did it all 
themselves, too; no one else helped; except for the scholar- 
ship at the Petrograd Conservatory, they did it all. So for 
me the unpleasantness of the struggle will never cease to be. 
That is why perhaps to me success is different from what 
it is to others. 

“To me, success is the public's acknowledgment of the 
gift that God has given to-me—and, too, a tribute to my 
parents. 

“Always it seems as though my audiences are backing 
up my father and mother, telling them ‘that they were 
justified in their faith in me—that is why the first number 
on my program is so different from the rest.” Until he 
was five Mr. Heifetz studied with his father, who was one 
of the prominent violin teachers of Vilna. But at five his 
father thought it best that he study in the Conservatory. 
So fro mthen until he was eight he studied with Elias 
Malkin in the Vilna Conservatory. 

“Then one day there was a meeting held between my 
parents and Professor Malkin over me and my future,” 
Mr. Heifetz relates. “At the Conservatory it was thought 
I was ready to give regular performances, but my mother 
shook her head. Then my father started a general dispute 
by saying: ‘No, Jascha cannot play for I- have another plan 
—he will study in Petrograd under Prof. Auer.” And so 
it was that his parents sold their furniture and broke up 
their home in order that their gifted son might have the 
world famed teacher and become the violinist that he is. 


Karsavina to Make Second ‘New York 


Appearance 


In response to an overwhelming demand on the part of 
thousands of people who missed the opportunity to see 
Thamar Karsavina, the latest of the Russian dancers, make 
her New York debut at Carnegie Hall on November 1, the 
announcement is now made that Mme. Karsavina will again 
be seen in New York, this time at the Manhattan Opera 
House, Monday evening, November 17. Mme, Karsavina 
and her dancing partner, Pierre Vladimiroff, will give an 
entirely new program, different in every respect from the 
program given at Carnegie Hall. 

The program, as announced for this second New York 
appearance, is as follows: Karsavina and Vladimoroff will 
appear together in a Waltz by Tschaikowsky, in The Happy 
Deception by Handel, and, for a final number, the Sleeping 
Beauty of Tschaikowsky. The feature of the program will 
be the famous Oiseau de feu of Tschaikowsky. Besides 
these numbers, Mme. Karsavina will give several solo 
dances: a Fugue by Johann Paehlbelle, the Schoenbunner 
Waltz of Lanner, and Percy Grainger’s Shepherd’s Hey. 
Vladimiroff will appear alone in several solo dances. 

Mme. Karsavina will also be assisted by Gavrilov, for- 
merly of the Imperial Opera in Petrograd, who was also 
a member of the Diaghileff Ballet with Karsavina when 
she was the sensation of London. There will be a small 
symphony orchestra, conducted by Alexander Smallens. 


Chamlee Fired from Choir 


Mario Chamlee is back in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and the popular tenor has many amusing stories to 
tell about his tour of the Pacific Coast early this season 
when he sang a number of re-engagements from Portland, 
Oregon, down to the lowest tip of California. 

When he was in Los Angeles he told the reporters: “Ten 
years ago | was fired from the Temple Baptist Church, 
which is the same auditorium in which I sing tomorrow 
evening, because I couldn’t sing loud enough. Dr. Ray 
Hastings was organist then as now. Well, my voice has 
developed some since then and I hope, when occasion re- 
quires, I shall be able to fill the auditorium at my concert. 
Everybody thought I was going to be a violinist in those 
days,” continued Mr, Chamlee. “I studied violin for eight 
years. Singing appealed to me very little at that time. In 
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college I sang on the glee club and at first I was infinitely 
more interested in football.” 

The next day all the Los Angeles critics commented on 
the size of Chamlee’s voice and referred, most of them, to 
“his voice of gold,” and a few singers ever received such a 
welcome to that city unless it was mlee himself when he 
returned after a long absence to sing there last spring. But 
it seemed that all who heard him then, brought their friends, 
for he could not give enough concerts in Los Angeles to 
satisfy the crowds which wanted to hear him. 


First Hofmann Recital 


Josef Hofmann, accompanied by Mrs. Hofmann and their 
daughter Josefa, arrived in New York on the afternoon of 
Election Day on the Majestic. Mr. Hofmann was in the 
best of spirits and health, and said he was delighted with 
his successes last spring when he had played in London and 
made a tour of Great Britain and then played at the Bee- 
thoven Festival last June. “The hot sultry months,” he 
stated, “I spent at my summer home near Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland, and had some wonderful aeroplane trips.” He 
added that he had been working on his device for recording 
piano music and might demonstrate it this season. 

Mr. Hofmann will give only two New York recitals this 
season, the first one being Saturday afternoon, November 22. 


Heifetz’ Three Teachers 

It is something of an odd coincidence that the only three 
teachers with whom Jascha Heifetz studied in Russia should 
now be in New York. Probably no one would have ven- 
tured to predict such a thing ten years ago, which only 
proves once more that this is a changing world. The vio- 
linist’s first teacher, his father, came to America with him 
seven years ago; a few years later the arrival of Professor 
Auer was an outstanding topic in the music news, and now 
the third man who had a large share in shaping the Heifetz 
career has reached the country. He is Elias Malkin, for- 
merly in charge of the violin department at the Vilna Con- 
servatory, to which Heifetz was admitted at the tender age 
of five. Professor Malkin guided the youthful genius for 
three years, graduating him from the school at eight. Short- 
ly afterwards, Heifetz was taken to Professor Auer in 
Petrograd. 


Brailowsky and Piccaver Arrive 


On the Olympic, arriving November 12, came Alexander 
Brailowsky, the Russian pianist, who makes his debut at 
Aeolian Hall, November 19, and Alfred Piccaver, the Amer- 
ican tenor, who returns to sing with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company this season. Mr. Piccaver has been having 
some successes in Vienna during the past season, and last 
gave in London he made a tremendous impression when 
e sang at Covent Garden with Maria Ivogun. He is also 
planning to do considerable concert work this season. 


Werrenrath Believed to Have Earned Title 


When Reinald Werrenrath sang in Meadville, Pa., re- 
cently the critic of the Tribune Republican said that he ren- 
dered a program of songs that delighted and charmed all. 
He further stated that Mr. Werrenrath is said to be the 
greatest baritone in America today, and the music lovers 
who were charmed by the powers of his voice were as a 
unit in the belief that he has well earned the title. 


Rosenthal Arrives 


Moriz Rosenthal has returned for his second tour after 
his seventeen years’ absence, arriving on the Majestic, No- 
vember 4, ready for his trans-continental tour. Mr. Rosen- 
thal said he had spent the summer in St. Moritz and Bad 
Gasten, Austria, and had given concert in Vienna, Cologne, 
Warsaw and other cities in Poland. . 





McQuhae’s Concerts 
Allen McQuhae will sing in San Antonio, Tex., November 
25, and in Pine Bluff, Ark., on Thanksgiving Day, Novem- 
ber 27. This will give the popular Irish tenor a chance 
to stop a few days at his home in Dallas, Tex., and see his 
new infant, a little girl. 


Hofmann’s Chicago Recital 


Josef Hofmann will give his Chicago recital Sunday 
afternoon, Noyember 





INCOMPATIBILITY 


OF TEMPERAMENT 


By Homer Nearing 


Even if you have the kindest heart in the world, there 
are some people that you just don’t like, and the farther 
away you can get from them the better it is for all con- 
cerned, 

This is true in every line, but particularly so in music, 
where the personal equation means so much, one might 
almost say, everything. How many times we have seen a 
talented pupil studying with a competent teacher for years 
and getting nowhere at all because their temperaments are 
entirely opposed ! 

If you are a student, remember this—because a man is a 
good teacher and has produced successful pupils, it does 
not necessarily follow that he is good for, and will make a 
success of you. I do not mean that if you have an occasional 
misunderstanding you should fly away to another teacher. 
On the contrary, I should say that if you never disagree it 
is a sure sign that you are not working together. But if 
your teacher seems to expect and get the worst out of you, 
if he has a permanently depressing effect on you, if you 
leave your lessons habitually with the feeling that you are 
not getting on, by all means leave him at once. 


Asout CHANGING TEACHERS. 


We hear a lot against running from one teacher to an- 
other, but I would rather change a hundred times than study 
with one who could do nothing for me, I know a man 
who studied nine years with a reasonably good teacher only 
to find that his time had been wasted. He should have 
changed every.month (one ought to be able to decide in a 
month) during the first year rather than to have wasted so 


much precious time. The pupil was a good student and 
found the right teacher with his first change. 

If you are a teacher, you ought to advise pupils who con- 
stantly rub you the wrong way to go to some one else. It 
will be better for both of you eventually. We all have had 
the pupil whose coming fills us with dread, the very thought 
of whom causes us to shudder. If you have tried every 
way to reach him and failed, if he seems persistently to 
misunderstand everything you say, if after he leaves the 
room you always feel that another such lesson would drive 
you hopelessly insane, tell him to go. He is wasting his 
money and your time. 

One of the principal troubles with incompatibility of tem- 
perament is that we often do not admit it to our concious- 
ness as such. We call it something else. The pupil will 
say “My teacher scolds so much” or “He is so sarcastic” 
or “He frightens me so that I cannot play for him,” when 
frequently the real trouble is that he is simply incapable of 
sympathizing with his teacher’s point of view. 

The converse is also true. The teacher who says of a 
pu il “He is stupid” or “He is lazy” or “He produces such 

ideous tones” is often only temperamentally unable to dis- 
cover and bring out the best qualities of the student in ques- 
tion, 

If, everybody in the musical world would simply admit 
the idea of incompatibility of temperament into his scheme 
of things, so much more could be accomplished, so much 
disappointment could be avoided! 

[But there are some great teachers who succeed with all 
of their pupils—The Editor.] 
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Hanna Butler Returns from Europe 


Hanna Butler, American soprano and voice teacher of 
Chicago, has just returned from Paris, France, where she 
held a master class in voice. Mrs. Butler, while abroad 
was feted by the elite in the American colony and was 
entertained by many prominent French society women and 





HANNA BUTLER, 


touring in France with her friends and pupils, 


Mrs. Milton 
W. Kirk and Mrs, Milton B. Kirk. 

her classes attended by many leading singers. One of them, 
a French girl married to an American, Milton B, Kirk, who 
has made a name for himself as an American diplomat 
abroad, was so pleased with the results obtained through 
study with Mrs. Butler that she and her husband are now 
on the high seas on their way back to America, the trip 
made especially to come to Chicago to take daily lessons 
with Mrs. Butler. The Kirks are prominent in social 
circles not only in this country but also abroad and it is 
quite an honor for Mrs. Butler that the only French woman 
in that American family should leave her native land in 
order to come to Chicago to study with her. During week- 
ends Mrs. Butler and her friends and pupils, the Kirks, 
took long drives through the chateau region of France, 
thus combining work and pleasure. 

Another who entertained for Mrs. Butler was Leo Teck- 
tonius, who gave a farewell party for the American so- 
prano and teacher before she left Paris. Among the guests 
were: Comte de Briey, who gave a portion of his new 
drama written for the Comedie Francaise, for which Mr. 
Tecktonius played; Prince Rokuddine Kadjar, of Persia; 
Countess Jean de Marguenat, Count and Countess Raymond 
Fitz Gerald, General and Mrs. Balinky, Mme. Gautrat, 
Countess de Sommyevre, M. Jose de Arantes and many 
Americans. 

The accompanying snapshots were taken in Paris during 
the summer, 


Activities of Charles Stratton 


Charles Stratton, tenor, is back in New York and has 
taken an apartmertt at 141 Kast Thirty-seventh street. 
Thursday, November 6, Mr. Stratton was scheduled to give 
a recital in Burlington, Vt., in the series sponsored by Arthur 
Dow, and on the afternoon of November 7 he appeared in 
recital at the Hotel Commodore, New York. November 18 
he will give a recital in Jamaica under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences. November 21 he 
will open the series of winter programs at the Harvard 
Musical Association in Boston, and November 23 he will 
open the St. Botolph Club series, both of these reéngage- 
ments. Mr. Stratton is tenor soloist at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church and at Temple Beth-El, New York. 


Schmitz’ Teaching a Recognized Influence 


Following the lead of several other schools, the Mac- 
Phail School of Music in Minneapolis has incorporated into 
its curriculum for the post-graduate course, the piano technic, 
based on scientific laws, of E. Robert Schmitz, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, authorized teacher 
for Mr. Schmitz. Forty weeks’ study of these technical prin- 
ciples is obligatory to all pupils who wish to qualitfy as 
teachers. This goes to emphasize the value of Mr. Schmitz’s 
work, and re-engagements for the Kansas and Missouri 
State Teachers’ conventions testify to the musical intelli- 
gence and acumen of the schools which are bringing him 
back to learn his art of interpretation. 


Gerhardt Opens Milwaukee Season 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 26—Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-so- 
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she appeared at the Pabst Theater under the direction of 
Margaret Rice. Mme. Gerhardt has been known for many 
years as the lieder singer without a peer and the quality she 
brings to interpretations of lieder, the purpose and insight, 
are greater than those possessed by many singers of the day. 
Her program embraced songs by Schubert, Schumann 
Strauss and a miscellaneous English group. Offerings of 
special beauty were Death and the Maiden, three little fairy 
songs, and Handel's O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? 
Walter Golde’s accompaniments were of such a high order 
that they added much to the pleasure of the evening. His 
contribution to the program, To an Invalid, was a musi- 
cianly bit of composition. M. A. 





LINCOLN ACTIVITIES 


Lincoln, Neb., October 30.—Registration in the Fine Arts 
College of the University of Nebraska was much heavier 
than had been expected. The list of accredited teachers 
numbers over fifty. Floyd Robbins of Kansas City will be 
in charge of the piano department of the Robbins Studio, 

Cyrena Van Gordon of Chicago was heard in a program 
given by the Matinee Musicale. The numbers were, on the 
whole, operatic and many encores were given. In her Wag- 
ner group she did her best work. 

Frederick Dixon, a New York pianist, while a guest of 
Gertrude Culbertson Bell, appeared in an enjoyable program 
of Chopin, Albinez, Ravel, Debussy and MacDowell. 

hurlow Lieurance has left for Minneapolis. He is mak- 
ing an extended tour this fall, during which some of his 
new compositions will be given. 

Wilbur Chenoweth returned from a summer's study in 
Italy under Pietro Yon. 

Mark Johnson, who is a Nebraska graduate, is in Roches- 
ter studying voice. He was granted an honorary scholarship 
in the Rochester Eastman School. 


Hartford Choral Club Issues Pamphlet 


The Choral Club of Hartford, Conn., has published a 





Ler ae with all of the numbers (322) which have been 








ANNE WOLCOTT 


Coaching for Opera Oratorio Concert-repertoire 
Lessons in the Art of Accompanying 
Presentation of Father Finn’s Methods of Choir- 

Training 


Buffalo Express— 

Warm praise must be given to Miss 
played charming accompaniments. 
Indianapolis Star— 

At the piano was Anne Wolcott, whose accompaniments 
were perfectly adjusted to the varying requirements. 

Portland (Oregon) Daily Journal— _ 

Anne Wolcott was the splendid piano 
Toronto Globe— 

The piano accompanist was 
mirable service in that capacity. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard Mercury— 

The art of accompanying is born and not bred in a person, 
and one could see how thoroughly interested Miss Wolcott 
was, and how splendidly she upheld Mr. Paul Dufault. 


Studio: 314 West 75th St., New York City 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9107 


Anne Wolcott, wh« 


accompanist. 


Anne Wolcott who did ad 











this peer ee ay pare chorus during its eighteen 
seasons. The music is listed by title, composer and publisher 
together with the dates of performance. There is also 
given in the pamphlet the list of soloists who have appeared 
with the club at its concerts during this period. The Choral 
Club has been under the direction of Ralph L. Baldwin 
during its eighteen seasons. Mr. Baldwin is also conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. 


sung by 





Hans Schneider in Series of Lectures 


Hans Schneider, director of the Hans Schneider Piano 
School in Providence, R. [., will give a series of lectures 
on all the Wagnerian dramas at the Music Salon of Mrs. 
Ceasar Misch, president of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs. The first lecture took place October 29, the 
subject being Richard Wagner’s Place in Musical History. 
The opera, Rienzi, was the subject of the remainder of the 
talk. All lectures are illustrated by stereopticon views, 
the music either played by Mr. Schneider or reproduced by 
records. 


John Barnes’ Wells at “Longwood” 


John Barnes Wells, tenor-composer, sang a recital at the 
opening of the new music-room of the home of Pierre S. 
Du Pont, “Longwood,” in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 
on October 24. 





prano, opened the musical season here on October 13, when 








JOYCE BANNERMAN 


N. Y. Journal 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune (F. D. Perkins) 


. Joyce Bannerman, a young American soprano, 
made ‘her first appearance here yesterday afternoon, sing- 
ing a program of the usual four languages with satisfac- 
tory results. 

. Miss Bannerman has a voice of good size, a 
pleasant freshness and a clear tone of ample carrying 
power. In regard to expression, her interpretation was 
creditable, especially in some of the German numbers. 


N. Y. Times 


Joyce Bannerman, a young Cleveland soprano of 


Scotch-Canadian descent, made her first New York ap- 


Miss Bannerman Will Be Available for Concerts, 
Season 1924-25 Bookings Through 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
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America to Hear Famous Stainer Violin for 
First Time 

_ After lying in a glass case in the castle of the Lobkowicz 
family, near Prague, for over 150 years, a famous Stainer 
violin, about 300 years old, will be heard in New York for 
the first time when Vlado Kolitsch, Croatian violinist, 
makes his debut this coming January. According to the 
records and reports given out by Dr. Brozek, the librarian 
in charge of the museum in Lobkowicz Castle Roudnice, this 
violin had been made a present to Prince Leopold Lobkowicz, 
who at that time was Austrian Prime Minister, in gratitude 
for a favor the Prince had rendered the violin maker, who 
was in dire need of financial assistance. According to the 
records, this happened in 1657. 

For over a hundred years the violin remained in a glass 
case and was on exhibition to visitors. Only on rare occa- 
sions was it ever played upon. When Mozart, a pupil of 
Haydn, began to come to the front, there arose much 
jealousy between the two, Mozart was said at the time to 
be too modern and that his music had little value. Finding 
that he could not make headway in Vienna, he went to 
Prague. The young composer’s name was quite familiar 
to the Lobkowicz family and on the visit to the Bohemian 
capital the violin was loaned to Mozart. He was so poor 
that he could not afford to buy a good violin, and in those 
days, before Stradivarius, the Stainer violin was considered 
to be the best make. Later, when Mozart returned to 
Vienna, after spending several years in Prague, in which 
time he composed his masterpieces, he had to return the 
violin to his great grief. In order not to injure the tender 
feelings of the composer, one of the other members of the 
family gave him another violin of Stainer make, which 
today can be seen in the Salzburg museum. 


Aiter Mozart had returned the violin it was again put in 


the museum where it rested for nearly a century and a 
half. It happened that two years ago Vlado Kolitsch 
played at a reception given by Lady Clark, at the British 


Finding that his violin was not of the 

member of the Lobkowicz family, 
agreed to let him have the use of 
It is insured for $30,000. 


Legation in Prague 

best tone, a present 
Prince Max Lobkowicz, 
the famous Stainer violin 


Harold Bryson Teaching in New York 
Announcement is made that Harold Bryson, baritone and 
teacher of singing, will in the future be associated with 
Arthur Philips. Mr. Bryson has been a pupil of Mr. 
Philips for a number of years and has just returned to New 





HAROLD BRYSON, 


baritone and teacher of singing. 


York after two very successful years as a member of the 
vocal faculty of the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. His success with the Syracuse Glee Club, which 
took second place in the Intercollegiate Contest last March, 
attracted much attention in choral circles. In addition to 
his work in connection with the Philips Studios, Mr. Bryson 
will be heard in a number of local appearances during the 
season in concert and oratorio. He has opened attractive 
studios in West Fifty-seventh street. 














pearance at Aeolian Hall yesterday. . Despite op- 
eratic leaning in light airs of Mozart and Bellini, her 
program displayed scholarship in its search of unusual 
songs. 

. Possession of silvery topnotes metallic in the 
lower scale, She gave two Schumann classics archly and 
gayly as their mood demanded, and with clear phrasing 
and diction. 


N. Y. Evening Sun 

; Miss Bannerman’s voice proved a pleasant one, 
limited in range, but capable of considerable develop- 
ment. It was well placed and her tone clear. . She 
has talent and much charm, 


On the 
too, in songs of lighter mood. 


N. Y. Staatszeitung 


pleasure at her debut in 
pathetic and well schooled voice 
tion 
finished and of a personal charm 
ticeable in songs 
in a group of French songs which gave evidence of mu 
sical intelligence and style. 


Recitals and Oratorios 


IN SUCCESSFUL 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


Joyce Bannerman has a fresh voice of excellent range. 
interpretative side she was best and very good, 


The young American soprano, Joyce Bannerman, gave 
in Aeolian Hall through a sym- 
She has splendid dic- 
interpretation is artistically 
This was mostly no- 
by Schumann and Erich Wolff and also 


and phrasing and her 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
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ORGANS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA MOST 
ADVANCED IN THE WORLD SAYS CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


A brief interview preceding the recital was interesting, 
showing the fine poise and genial nature of this Belgian- 
Americ an, who speaks fluent English (including also lan- 
and seems a happy natured individual all the time. 


guage), 
“l have been twenty years in America, of which ten were 
spent in Oswego and seven in Syracuse; in both cities I 


had marvelous organs to play. I find the organs of the 
United States and Canada the most advanced in the world; 
believe me, it is some job to arrive in a city an hour before 
. recital, sit down before an organ and get acquainted with 
it in half an hour! Sometimes trains are late or there are 
unavoidable delays, and then you have to have your wits in 
good working order.” (It is said that Mr. Courboiy is never 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


leveland, Ohio, November 4.—Tributes have come from 
Europe to the Institute recently concerning Ernest Bloch 
and his work as teacher and composer. The first is the 
Berlin comments of Mme. Cahier’s concert in that city last 
month when she sang Bloch’s Psalm 22 for voice and 
rchestra, under the well known conductor, Cal Unger 

The ‘Berliner Bérsen Courier said: “First of all came 
Ernest Bloch’s Psalm 22 for voice solo and orchestra. And 


this work, which has its origin in a deep racial consciousness, 


the bearer of religious unity. The religious experience of 


the Jew fulfills itself in lament and hymn.” 
‘The deep significance, the absolute individuality of the 
language, in the melody, the accentuation, and in the 


have the authentic note of what is genius,” said 


terlin 


wehestra, 
the Mittag 








MAX 


PANTELEIEFF 





BARITONE 


Russian Grand Opera Company 


Max Panteleieff as the toreador was 
every inch the Sevillian bull fighter, 
and shone resplendently in his final 
scene.—St. Louis Daily Globe Demo- 
crat, Sept. 27, 1924. 

Max Panteleieff revealed an admirable 
voice and a style still more admirable, 
recalling that of Chaliapin—The 
Daily Post Dispatch, Sept. 1, 1924. 

. Came now the giantesque Russian 
baritone and splendid figure of a man, 
Max Panteleieff, on whom the great 
Chaliapin will some day soon gaze 
with jealous eye. Mossourgsky’s in- 


sinuating Mephisto’s “Song of the 
Flea” was given with comic abandon 


only possible for one who is a con- 
summate artist, and then succeeded that 
best known of Russian lilts “The Volga 
Boatmen’s Song.”—St. Louts Globe 
Democrat, Sept. 1, 1924. 


440 Knabe Building New York 























fazed with any organ anywhere, which is certainly a great 
tribute to this musician.) 

“How far will you travel in this tour?” he was asked. 

“21,000 miles, including also an appearance with 
orchestra in Detroit. 1 thoroughly believe in work and 
perseverance, = keeping one’s ideals, as the real source of 
success,” said “You must love music as you do mother 
and wife if ndior would make a success.’ 

These and similar fast-flowing sentences came from Mr. 
Courboin, giving a little hint of his eminence in the organ 
world. It is gratifying to him that following fourteen re- 
citals so far given this year he was immediately re-engaged 
for every one of them R. 


musician of the present day, however, who 
speaks out of those ancient impulses,” writes Judisch in the 
Liberale Zeitung, “is the Swiss, Ernest Bloch. His works 
are steeped in Jewish music, the elements of which have 
passed over to him in all their flesh and blood, and inspire 
his powerful musical imagination to visionary ecstasy, while 
it never misses its profound effect. An artist who has 
come into his own only lately and with difficulty signifies 
a great hope for those who wait with longing for the 
dissolution of the great musical chaos.” 

Mme. Cahier sang this same work two years ago in Cleve- 
land with the Cleveland Orchestra. The Psalm was also 
chosen this year to represent American music at the Prague 
festival, and it met with great success. 

A letter which came in the same post with these criticisms 
informed the composer that Herbert Elwell, a former pupil, 
has been appointed a Fellow of the American Academy 
at Rome. This is the second of Mr. Bloch’s American 
pupils to be awarded a Fellowship at that institution, an 
honor conferred only upon the most gifted. Randall 
Thompson was the first to receive it. 

Mr. Elwell’s home is in Minneapolis. He spent last year 
in Paris studying with Nadia Boulanger, noted organist 
and one of the best known professors of theory in the 
French capital. M. 


“The only 


Van der Veer’s Engagements 
The important engagements booked by Nevada Van der 
Veer so far include the singing of The Messiah twice with 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston; once each with 
the New York Oratorio Society, the Detroit Choral and 





NEVADA VAN DER VEER. 

the Pittsburgh Choral societies—all this at the Christmas 
period. She sings The Dream of Gerontius with the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto, and will be heard with other 
leading clubs. Eight recitals in all have been booked for 
Kansas, Texas, and other states, with more coming. Her 
annual New York recital will take place at Town Hall on 
the evening of January 14. 


Rethberg, De Reszke Singers, and Lent at 
De Segurola Musicales 


Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan, the De 
Reszke Singers, and the young American violinist, Sylvia 
Lent, will be the soloists at the opening concert of Andres 
de Segurola’s Musical Mornings on Friday, November 13, 
at the Hotel Plaza. 

A novelty on the program will be four songs especially 
written for the De Reszke Singers: The Emir’s Serenade, 
by Cyril Scott; Hunting Song, by Charles Gilbert Spross; 
Two Studies in Imitation, by Herbert Hughes—Simple 
Simon (after Corelli), and There was a Crooked Man 
(after Czerny). The quartet will also sing English madri- 
gals of Thomas Morley and John Bennet, and fifteenth and 
erties the) century French chansons. Mme. Rethberg’s 
offerings will include the aria, Leise, Leise, from Freischutz, 
and three Strauss songs—Ich trage meine Minne, Staendchen 
and Freundliche Vision. Miss Lent will play the Chaconne 
of Vitali, and a group of smaller pieces—Chopin’s Nocturne 
in E flat, Cecil Burleigh’s Fairy Sailing and Hills, and 
Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A. 


Bonci to Devote Much Time to Teaching 


On arriving in the United States and looking over the 
schedule arranged for him by his managers, Alessandro 
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CHARLES M. 


COURBOIN. 


Bonci has arranged to devote most of his time to teaching in 
New York. 


Martha D. Willis Active in New York 


After completing a very successful summer course of 
lectures and normal classes in Waco and Bryan, Texas, Mrs. 
Martha D. Willis has resumed her courses of instruction 
at her Carnegie Hall studio in New York City. Mrs. Wil- 
lis is unusually well prepared for the work she is doing— 
teaching and lecturing—and her classes include teachers and 
students among the men and women, as well as children. 
Having investigated all of the methods for teaching chil- 
dren and adults in the groundwork of notation, ear training, 
choral building, harmony and theory, without which none can 
be a successful teacher,-Mrs. Willis has evolved her own. 
She has eliminated more than she has adopted, and she now 
has one of the most thorough and efficient so-called methods 
in use. Her lectures have been given before numerous clubs 
and educational institutions and have arounsed great in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Willis gives a series of talks on music which she 
calls The Listeners Guide, for the music lover and concert 
goer who wish to enjoy music more intelligently. The topics 
of these lectures will give some idea of the subjects taken 
up by Mrs. Willis: Some Simple Necessary Terms Ex- 
plained (musical notation, modulation, rhythm and _ time, 
melody, harmony and counterpoint), The Principle of De- 
sign in Music (how small instrumental pieces are made), 
The Orche stra and Its Instruments, The Sonata and Sym- 
phony, “What Do You Mean by Your Mountainous Fugues?” 
(Browning) and Program Music, and The Song, Oratorio 
and Opera. The Dance, Music of Russia and A Com- 
parison of the Arts are three separate lectures which Mrs. 
Willis has arranged. Later she will give a series of talks on 
Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. The lectures are illustrated 
with excerpts from the compositions under discussion. 

Mrs. Willis believes that the new education in music which 
she offers is the awakening of the spiritual and mental con- 
cept of the child while technic is being perfected. It is 
also her opinion that piano teaching should be co-ordinated 
with and applied to the course of music given in the public 
and private schools, and that music should mould the physical 
= aeons personality of the child, thus preparing him 
or life 





Two Large Ohio Audiences Hear 
Gray-Lhevinne 

East Liverpool, Ohio, was recently delighted with two 
fine recitals by Mme, Gray-Lhevinne, on October 10, at the 
high school auditorium, 

In the afternoon this artist was greeted by nearly a 
thousand school students at a special young people’s matinee. 
She gave them a program lasting over an hour and a half 
in response to their applause. Many of the young folk came 
again in the evening with their parents to hear another 
recital. 


Engagements for Marie Tiffany 


Marie Tiffany will be heard in Kearney, Neb., on Novem- 
ber 17; in McCook, Neb., on November 18, and in Kansas 
City, Mo., on November 20. 
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NOVEMBER 3 


Lynnwood Farnam 


Professional organists in numbers, as well as lovers of 
organ music, gathered at the Town Hall to hear Lynnwood 
Farnam’s organ recital of November 3. There is a legend 
that the said L. F. practices “twenty-six hours daily,” which 
may in part account for his impeccable accuracy; it is 
simply amazing. Opening with Reger’s stupendous work, the 
Fantasia on a German choral, op. 52, Mr. Farnam went 
through this extremely contrapuntal work, containing all 
manner of complexities, but also being true music, in fine 
style, playing everything from memory. Some truly original 
registration was heard in a little movement from a Bach 
Trio—Sonata in C minor, with English horn and two-foot 
stops; a double encore followed. The Toccata-like finale 
from E. S. Barnes’ second symphony was briltiantly per- 
formed, the Seth Bingham prelude and fugue in solid, dig- 
nified fashion, and Edwin Grasse’s graceful serenade with 
charm, this composer rising and bowing to his fellow-audi- 
tors. Resounding applause followed Karg-Elert’s The Le- 
gend of the Mountain, which seemed a musical picturization 
of Rip Van Winkle, so that Mr. Farnam repeated the work 
by request at the close of the recital. The work is impres- 
sionistic, full of delicate ideas, and fading away into a whis- 
per. Yon’s Echo is a quaint canonic conceit, and Mulet’s 
big toccata brought the recital program to a brilliant close. 
Another added number was the A minor fugue by Bach. 


Clara Clemens 

Clara Clemens gave the second of her Series of seven re- 
citals in the Development of Song, at Town Hall, Monday 
afternoon. Her program dealt with song in the early 
stages of its development, with a fine selection of Italian, 
French and German representatives. The first group con- 
sisted of songs by Bach, Gluck, Handel, Lully and Rameau ; 
the second by Purcell, Scarlatti, Pergolesi and Paradies ; 
the third by Mozart, Spohr and Haydn; the fourth by 
Beethoven, Weber and Loewe. : 

Mme. Clemens portrays successfully songs of varying 
moods, such as the sad resignation of Bach’s Komm Suesser 
Tod, and the light happiness and lyricism of Gluck’s O Del 
Mio Dolce Ardor, in the first group; or the tragedy of 
Dido’s Lament, by Purcell, and the gay Ariette by Paradies, 
in the second group. A splendid example of her dramatic 
ability was her interpretation of Edward, by Loewe. Mme. 
Clemens is a thorough master of style, giving her songs 
with authority and sincerity, with musical feeling and re- 
finement of taste; her audience gave rapt attention and 
applauded spontaneously. Walter Golde was again the sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


Clara Haskil 


Clara Haskil provided some of the most impressive piano 
playing that Aeolian Hall has listened to in many a long 
day, at her recital on the afternoon of November 3. This 
young woman, frail as she appears, is equal to the best, and 
has a most astounding force and wonderful sustained power, 
which showed no sign of lessening through the heavy pro- 
gram she set herself to play. With the Bach- Busoni Toc- 
cata, Adagio and Figue in C sharp major to start, and the 
Liszt Mephisto Waltz to close, Miss Haskil proved that 
she had no fear of finger weariness, and she very clearly 
proved that she had no reason for such fear. There was 
never a moment from the beginning to the end of the pro- 
gram when she did not maintain perfect ‘control, and her 
musical and emotional feeling is such that her hands seemed 
guided as by magic. 

It is a rare delight indeed to listen to such instinctively 
poetic gradations of tone from the most fiery fortissimo to 
the most delicate pianissimo without ever an unbalanced 
note or a moment of weak sonority. It is rare, too, to hear 
playing that seems so well controlled yet so entirely un- 
studied, so completely spontaneous. Miss Haskil’s playing 
is like a vivid etching of high lights and dense shadows, all 
of the inner voices in the music being brought out distinctly, 
clearly, every beauty being felt and expressed, not a mere 
mass of me lody and accompaniment, but an intricate pattern 
of subtly woven voices chanting together, yet each one itself 
separately expressive. One easily realizes that it is not study 
that has given Miss Haskil these powers. Whatever her 
education has been—and no doubt it has been of the best— 
it can have all but little influence in developing this in- 
stinctive feeling for beauty of construction, the beauty which 
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the composer feels and puts lovingly into his score, but 
which eludes most players, intent upon broader and more 
external effects. 

To say that Miss Haskil is a player of the soul may sound 
stupidly sentimental, yet one finds no other or better expres- 
sion. Her seeking seems to be for inner meaning, deeper 
and ever deeper thoughts and feelings culled from the com- 
poser’s mind through his music. An immense -— sympa- 
thetic comprehension of human impulses, of all the pas- 
sions, longings, moments of joy or sadness, of alternating’ 
hope and discouragement, that must have gone into the mak- 
ing of these pieces of music. To hear Miss Haskil interpret 
Schumann, Chopin, Ravel, is to get close to the revelation 
of those men’s natures, the things that made them write and 
made them write as they did. It is more than mere piano 
playing. It is rather a communing with genius. 


NOVEMBER 4 





Robert Lowrey 


The W ashington Heights Musical Club presented Robert 
Lowrey, pianist, in a recital on the evening of November 
4 at the club's rooms at 200 West Fifty-seventh street 
There was a large audience which listened with attention 
to a program of music by Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Mac- 
Dowell, Mendelssohn and Mozart, and manifested its ap- 
proval by hearty applause. 


Balokovic 

Balokovic, violinist, played his seventeenth New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Election Day, 
the other sixteen having been played in close succession last 
winter at the National Theater. Before a good sized audi- 
ence he gave a Mozart concerto, John Ireland's first sonata, 
and a group of smaller pieces, among which a “first time” 
performance of An Old Air, by his composer-manager, Rob- 
ert de Bruce. 

Balokovic was more successful at this recital than he was 
at the National Theater recitals last winter, not because he 
played better but because the atmosphere was far more suit- 
able to artistic enjoyment. Why that should be it is im- 
possible to say. It is a thing one feels without being able 
to account for. On this occasion it was discovered that 
Balokovic stands among the leading artists of the day. His 
tone is beautiful, his musicianship of a high order, and he 
displays poetic feeling and love of beauty, which render 
all of his offerings agreeable. 

Most interesting among all of the things he offered was 
the Ireland sonata, which he played from memory, no small 
feat. In spite of overdevelopment, this work has much 
charm and not a little force. It lends itself well to recital 
work and the jaded critic must be grateful to Balokovic for 
playing it. 

It must be added, though it is not musical criticism, that 
Balokovic has a charming stage presence, a sincere, earnest 
manner, free from affectation, which enhance the pleasure 
one derives from his excellent violin playing. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Nicholas Medtner, 
Soloist 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, with its conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski, gave the second concert of the New York series 
for the season at Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 4. The program began with a not unfamiliar work 
the Leonore Overture, No. 3, by Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Next came a Mozart symphony in E flat, the last of the 
five in that key. It was a beautiful performance, with 
splendid feeling on the part of Mr. Stokowski and his men 
for delicate nuances. The program ended with a vigorous, 
spirited performance of Polovetzian dances out of Borodin’s 
opera, Prince Igor, a work that owes its popularity as 
much to the orchestrating talent of Rimsky-Korsakoff as to 
the creative talent of Borodin. 

Between the intermission and the dances, Nicholas Medt- 
ner, Russian pianist, made his first New York appearance, 
playing his own concerto in C minor, As a pianist Mr. 
Medtner showed a technical equipment developed to the 
utmost, coupled with tremendous energy and unflagging 
industry. (It takes exactly thirty-one minutes to play the 
concerto, which has no pause.) As a composer he was, in 
this work, thoroughly dull and uninteresting except for a 
few short passages. The work is not in the regular con- 
certo form. It is like a first movement, sonata form, a 
theme with developments, a second theme, no less than nine 

variations and a recapitulation. Of ingenuity there is 
enough, which nowhere conceals the fact that musical ideas 
of value are quite lacking. His themes are ordinary and 
so is his orchestration. Upon the pianist he puts tremen- 
dous demands, which, as already stated, he fully met himself. 














HARRIET DE 


soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera Company, has 


YOUNG KAPHAN, 


been 


winning much favor in various concerts. On September 





7 she appeared with success at the Hotel Gramatan, Brone 

ville, N. Y., her program including, as it usually does, three 

popular favorites: A Kiss in the Dark, Love Sends a Little 

Gift of Roses, Memory Lane, and the more recent June 
Brings the Roses. 

There are quantities of passage work of various sorts and 


a great deal of jumping of hands, one over the other—much 
ado about very little. It is hardly a work that any other 
pianist will ever want to venture upon. There is too much 


perspiration in it. Mr. Medtner laid a handkerchief on the 
piano and mopped his brow at every opportunity. Mr 
Stokowski, with the score before him and every sense alert, 
directed the orchestral part with surety. 


NOVEMBER § 


Jean Knowlton 


Jean Knowlton, soprano, dressed in appropriate costumes 
for her four varied groups at her Aeolian Hall recital 
Wednesday afternoon. For her first group, songs of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, she wore a lovely Queen 
Anne gown. Her songs were by Lawes, Morley, Dowland 
and Purcell. Modern Spanish songs came in the second 
group, for which she dressed in Spanish costumes. Gra- 
nados, Joaquin Nin, and de Falla represented the modern 
tendency in Spanish song, and they had an admirable inter 
preter in this instance. Miss Knowlton, however, was prob 
ably at her best in the third group, modern English songs 
She has not only genuine musical feeling and natural art 
istic sense, but an excellent understanding of style as well 
and an ability to portray the meanings of songs. Her dic- 
tion, too, is most commendable. Three songs by Susan 
Dyer included a lovely improvisation for voice, violin and 
piano. Edwin Ideler, who but a week or two ago was heard 
in recital in Aeolian Hall, played the violin part with a beau 
tiful tone. The three parts (the voice was treated as an in 
strument) were finely balanced and blended. My Candle 
had to be repeated. Waikiki, by Charles T, Griffes, was a 
beautiful example of this American composer's fine art. It 
made us wish that we might hear more of his songs on con 
cert programs. Arnold Bax’s the Enchanted Fiddle was a 
jolly little song with a typical Irish lilt. Miss Knowlton 
came out for the last group of Spanish folksongs in a gor 
which was such as to excite the 


geous Spanish shawl, envy 
of her female hearers. The Basque national anthem, a 
Spanish Filipino song, a Chilean folk song and an Anda 


lusian Dance concluded her interesting program, all of which 
was presented in artistic manner. Frank Bibb, her smiling 
and efficient accompanist, arranged the Chilean folksong. An 
abundance of flowers, repetitions and 
thusiastic audience were features of the 


encores and an en 
recital 


State Symphony Orchestra: Sylvia Lent Soloist 


Sylvia Lent was soloist with the State Symphony Or 
chestra, Stransky conducting, at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
evening. Preceding her appearance, the orchestra gave a 
noble rendering of Beethoven's third symphony, the Eroica 
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The second movement, the funeral march, was particular! 
impressive and expressive,. The gay scherzo and the brill- 
iant and imposing finale were also given an admirable per- 
formance. Mr, Stransky showed authoritative insight and 
kill in his reading of this masterpiece. The Debussy 
Rondes de Printemps, following, was almost too much of a 
contrast, though delightful in itself and rendered with ad- 
mirable delicacy and feeling. 

Miss Lent, girlish in appearance and reserved in manner, 
completely won her hearers with her musicianly rendering 
of the Bruch concerto, She has a tone of very appealing 
quality, smooth and rich, with a facile and sure technic. 
ler interpretation was most expressive and thoroughly artis- 
tic She has musical temperament, backed by splendid 

hooling. Her audience rewarded her with hearty and 
continued applause, recalling the youthful artist many times. 
Les Preludes (Liszt), splendidly performed, concluded the 
program, 

Lamond 

Lamond played a Beethoven program before an audience 
of such size that it was demonstrated that Beethoven in the 
of such an interpreter is still a very live force in 
in spite of the jazzists and the modernists, the icono- 
The magnificences of Beethoven 


hands 
music, 
clasts and the freedomists 


were never better displayed than by the doughy Lamond, 
whose chief force is his absolutism, his complete and un- 
flagging devotion to music’s greatest man. He permits him- 
self no tricks, no personalities, no gallery affectation. He 
comes to play Beethoven and he plays Beethoven. Having 


heen for many a year a careful student of the master and 
all his works, and of the works of other masters as well, he 
is in a position to give each work of Beethoven its exact, 
© to speak, historical significance. For this, too, he has the 
technic and the temperament, the force and the musician- 
hip. There is nothing cold or dry about Lamond’s inter- 
pretations of Beethoven. He is not one of those who be- 
lieve that all passion and life must be taken out of Bee- 
thoven in order to give his music what some people errone- 
ously feel to be a “classic” feel. Quite the contrary, Lamond 
feels that Beethoven was a man of strong, vigorous feeling, 
and he puts the same feeling into his works. His program 
consisted of sonata, op. 106, sonata, op. 26, Rondo a Ca- 
priecio, Andante Favori, sonata, op. 57. 

Beethoven and Lamond shared equally in the applause, 
which was enthusiastic. 


NOVEMBER 6 


New York Philharmonic: Cecilia Hansen, 


Soloist 
The Philharmonic Society of New York gave its regu- 
lar Thursday evening subscription concert at Carnegie Hall 


on November 6, offering a program which comprised the 
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symphony in B flat major, op. 20, Ernest Chausson; con- 
certo for violin and orchestra in A major, Mieczyslaw 
Karlowicz and Tschaikowsky’s fantasia for orchestra, 
Francesca da Rimini, op 32. 

The Chausson symphony, which, according to the pro- 
gram notes, was played for the first time by the Philhar- 
monic, was performed for the first time in America on 
December 4, 1905, in Philadelphia by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Vincent D’Indy. The work is particularly 
fascinating, and contains many melodic beauties with a 
strong penchant towards Wagner and César Franck, but 
despite this, it shows originality to a marked degree, and is 
worthy of being frequently featured by our orchestras. 

Cecilia Hansen, who scored a triumph at her previous 
appearances here, was the soloist, playing in a masterly 
manner Karlowicz’s concerto, The composition abounds in 
manifold technical difficulties, all of which Miss Hansen 
overcame with apparent ease. Her tone is one of excep- 
tional beauty and her intonation impeccable. She was 
deservedly applauded and recalled innumerable times. The 
orchestra supported her admirably, giving her free scope 
and enabling her to do her best. 


Alexandre De Bruille 


On Thursday evening, at Aeolian Hall, a French violin- 
ist, Alexandre De Bruille, gave his first concert of the 
season. He opened the program with Mozart's sonata in F 
major, and this, as well as his other numbers, were thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the large audience. In the Mozart work 
particularly did he reveal a tone of commendable quality, 
a facile technic, and fine musicianship. The difficult tech- 
nical passages were interpreted with smoothness and finish.+ 
Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor was likewise beautifully 
interpreted, his playing again revealing a fine singing tone, 
combined with plenty of warmth and emotional feeling. 
After this number the audience was not slow in showing 
its approbation of Mr. De Bruille’s artistry. The third 
group was made up of Schubert’s Ave Maria, Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, and Wieniawski’s Sou- 
venir de Moscou. At the end of the program the artist 
was forced to give several encores, after being called out 
time and time again. Frank Bibb was the capable accom- 
panist. 


Virgil Holmes 


Thursday evening, at Town Hall, Virgil Holmes, bass, 
gave a song recital of unusual interest. Mr. Holmes has a 
voice of exceptional timbre, rich and full, and best of all 
he knows how to use it artistically. There is a sincerity 
about his singing which invariably impresses the listener. 

His program contained a group of Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs, with the opening selection from Handel, the 
aria from Acis Galtes. This was followed by a French 
and an English group. Harry Rowe Shelley, eminent com- 
poser-pianist, was the accompanist, and in compliment to 
this splendid musician Mr. Holmes sang two of his songs 
which received rousing applause—The Bell-Buoy and The 
Minstrel Boy. The program also contained three Russian 
songs. 

Mr. Holmes’ debut, artistically and musically, must be 
considered a success, 


New York Symphony: Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Soloist 


The New York Symphony concerts, on Thursday after- 
noon and Friday evening, offered a most attractive program. 
The overture was endelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave, with 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 2 in D, known as the “London’ 
symphony, following. The latter number was more or less 
of a novelty, as it had not been performed by the Symphony 
Society, according to the program notes, for seventeen years. 
It represents Haydn in his gayest, sunniest mood and it was 
so interpreted by Menbend 4 A lovely Adagio for strings 
by Lekeu, quiet and soothing in mood, was well placed be- 
tween the jolly Haydn number and the rather exciting selec- 
tion which followed. Honneger’s Pacific 231 made another 
trip, and since this particular locomotive has appeared in 
New York three times already and was given special atten- 
tion in last week’s issue of the Musica Courter it is un- 
necessary at this time to go into detailed review again. 
Suffice it to say that it afforded thrills and amusement and 
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that Damrosch was a remarkably fine conductor-engineer. 

The really enjoyable part of the trip, however, was that it 
brought_us to the Schumann concerto in A minor, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist. This poet of the piano, 
who fortunately is able to drop his baton as leader of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra to play the piano now and then, 
gave his hearers a real insight into the beautiful, richly 
melodious Schumann music. e could sit back with closed 
eyes and bask in the tonal charm, the lovely lyric passages 
and the fine nuances of tone and rhythm. ile Gabrilo- 
witsch’s interpretation was colored with the artist's indi- 
viduality, it was so Schumannesque, so true an expression 
of the composer’s meaning that one was pleased and satis- 
fied. In the artist’s performance were blended a facile and 
well controlled technic, authoritative style, a romantic 
imagination and refinement of ‘taste. 
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Biltmore Morning Musicale 


Society turned out in full force to attend the first Bilt- 
more Morning Musicale of the season, last Friday. R. E. 
Johnston, founder of this series of concerts, has always 
striven to select from the lists of artists the most distin- 
guished ones obtainable. 

The three soloists appearing at the opening concert were 
Anna Case, soprano; Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist—all Americans. 

Miss Case, charming as ever, was heard in two groups, 
comprising Luigi, Luigi, amor da me, G. B. Fasola (six- 
teenth century) ; Non, je n’irai plus au bois (old French), 
arranged by Weckerlin; Angels Ever Bright and Fair, 
Handel; Alleluja, Mozart; On the Yellow Dusk, Horsman; 
The Night Wing (by special request), Farley; Good Night, 
Rubinstein, and The Answer, Terry. She was recalled 
many times and responded with an added number. Miss 
Case sang charmingly and won the hearts of her delighted 
audience. 

Miss Braslau offered as opening group, Cantate, Bassani, 
and Furibondo, Handel, to which she added, as encore, 
Schubert’s Erl Koenig. Her second group contained : Night, 
Rubinstein; Malaguenas, Pagans, and As We Part, by 
Olgenfritz, These were followed by an extra number. 
Her rich, resonant contralto voice and graceful carriage 
evoked spontaneous applause. 

Eddy Brown, who only recently returned to America 
after an absence in Europe of several years, stirred his 
audience by his artistic and finished performance. The 
young violinist was heard in Chant Hindou, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff-Brown ; Menuet, Paderewski; Orientale, Cui; Gavotte, 
Bach; Scotch Pastorale, Saenger; Spanish Serenade (which 
was repeated), Chaminade, and Gavotte, Bazzini. Like the 
other artists, Mr. Brown was also called upon for an encore. 

The program closed with two duets, for soprano and con- 
tralto—Requiem, Verdi, and Barcarolle from the Tales of 
Hoffmann, Offenbach, charmingly sung by Misses Case 
and Braslau, their voices blending admirably. 

The three accompanists were: Edouard Gendron, for Miss 
Case, Louise Lindner for Miss Braslau, and Erno Baloth 
for Mr. Brown. 


Frances Nash 


A program which wandered pleasantly from the beaten 
path was presented by Frances Nash, a gifted young pianist, 
at Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon. A delightful sonatine 
by Ravel was enjoyed as the first number, followed by 
Chopin’s B minor sonata. This sonata, which, with its 
technical intricacies, makes many demands on the performer, 
was admirably rendered by Miss Nash. Her conception of 
it was broad, and still there was regard for detail, and inner 
voices were made clear. The rapid passage work in the 
finale aroused special admiration for her facile, smooth, 
clean execution. She has power, speed, artistic expression 
and intelligence, and she seemed particularly happy in her 
interpretation of the modern numbers—Movements Per- 
petuals, by Poulenc, and six selections from op. 3 for Kodaly. 
While these contained some very interesting and beautiful 
passages, her playing of them was sometimes better than 
the content. Her program had a more conventional ending 
—two Liszt numbers. La Leggierezza was given with ad- 
mirable lightness and clarity, while in the concluding rhap- 
sody, No, 15, she revealed brilliancy and power which 
brought her rounds of applause. She was called upon for 
a number of encores. A large audience attended the recital 
and heaped applause and flowers upon her. 


Gilbert Ross 


Gilbert Ross, young American violinist, gave his second 
New York recital at Town Hall, Friday evening. He 
revealed a serious musicianship, which has broadened dur- 
ing the past year. His first number was the Ascension 
sonata, by the well known American composer, Cecil Bur- 
leigh. This is said to be its first performance in New York, 
and it was well received. It is not too long and its 
simplicity of style is pleasing. It is typical of Burleigh, 
whose works are so generally admired. The Mozart con- 
certo, which came second on the program, and which is so 
seldom heard nowadays, offered a real treat. Mr. Ross’ 
style in this number, his delicacy in phrasing and nuance 
and his musicianly rendering were most commendable. He 
also stood well the test of the Bach chaconne for violin 
alone. There was assurance, vigor and broad, full tones, 
while he surmounted the technical difficulties with facility. 
The ag tgs ay consisted of numbers by Tschai- 
kowsky-Auer, Ries, Achron, and another Auer arrange- 
ment. He played these effectively, displaying a good tone, 
musical temperament, sincerity and excellent expression. 
Harry Kauffman shared the honors of the Burleigh sonata 
and was an efficient and sympathetic accompanist in the 
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remainder of the program as well. A large audience re- 
ceived the young artist cordially, calling for encores. 


NOVEMBER 8 


Ruth Kemper 


The Washington Heights Musical Club offered its first 
artist of the season at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
November 8. The artist was Ruth Kemper, violinist, as- 
sisted by Arthur Loesser at the piano, and a very real artist 
this young lady proved to be. She has—and it is this that 
impresses the listener first of all and last of all—a genuine 
musical temperament. No teacher, no matter how skilled, 
could possibly teach a pupil all of the delicacies of tempo 
variation and dynamic nuance that were here in evidence, 
used with a taste that was at all times perfect, and, better 
still, without the least exaggeration. This musicianship, 
innate, unstudied, is a prime asset with any artist, and gives 
immediate reason to expect much in the way of unalloyed 
pleasure. And that is exactly what the audience had on 
this occasion, 

Miss Kemper has, too, a fine technic. Her passage work 
is excellent, her intonation faultless even in difficult passages 
of double-stops and octaves, and her tone is sonorous and 
warm. She played an interesting and not too ambitious 
program: A lovely concerto in G minor by Bach-Nachez; 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole; a group of smaller pieces, in 
which Cadman’s Within the Potter’s Shop, from his Omar 
Suite, was most liked, and had to be repeated; and, finally, 
a Saint-Saéns sonata, op. 75. Among the smaller pieces 
were also: Up the Ocklawaha, by Marian Bauer, and 
Humoresque Orientale, by Josef Borissoff, Miss Kemper’s 
teacher, who bowed his thanks for the hearty applause his 
music received. 

Miss Kemper is not what one would call a big player, 
nor is she especially vigorous or passionate. The delight 
of her art is in its simplicity and manifest sincerity, the 
speed and lightness of her finger work, her charming per- 
sonality and the very extraordinary quality of her musical 
talent. There was not a moment in any of her interpreta- 
tions where one might justly say that she was not in good 
taste, not doing full credit to the thought, inspiration and 
intention of the composer—and how many artists can this 
be said of? With such playing as hers, Miss Kemper 
should be assured of a highly successful career in her chosen 


field. 
The Rubinstein Club 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, inaugurated its thirty-eighth season on Saturday 
afternoon, November 9, in the ball room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Jeraldine Calla, a young American artist (colora- 
tura soprano), and Leonardo del Credo, a tenor who has 
achieved operatic successes in Europe, were heard in a joint 
recital. Mr. Del Credo opened the program with the Prize 
Song from Die Meistersinger, singing later Massenet’s 
Elegie, the aria, Vesta la Giubba from Pagliacci, and a 

roup of English songs by Cowles, Nevin and Cadman. 
Mr. Del Credo has a tenor voice of clarity and strength 
and his interpretation of the various numbers earned him 
a very cordial reception. Miss Calla sang the aria, Ah Non 
Credea, from J.a Sonnambula; Charmant Oiseau, by David, 
and songs by Burleigh, Bemberg, Josten, Gretchaninoff and 
Spross and an old Irish Lullaby. Miss Calla’s silvery tones, 
her artistic style and excellent diction, as well as a gracious 
personality, held her hearers’ interest and she was enthusias- 
tically applauded. Eva Johnson accompanied Mr. Del Credo 
and Alice Nichols accompanied Miss Calla. ‘ 

The spacious ball room was filled with members and 
guests. Mrs, Chapman made a short speech of greeting 
to the members and welcomed over seventy new members to 
the club. They were presented with the club flowers. 
Following the close of the program moving pictures of the 
noted Gordon Silvers Black Fox industry in Maine, showing 
the Home de Luxe at Shelburne, were shown. This was the 
former residence of William R. Chapman. 


New York Philharmonic: Novaes, Soloist 


A most attractive concert was arranged by Willem Van 
Hoogstraten for Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall and he 
seemed to have in mind chiefly the plan to present a pro- 
gram of melody and musical entertainment not too taxing 
on the intellect. The result was a grand success so far 
as the audience was concerned, and everyone present seemed 
to enjoy the event immensely. 

First came Smetana’s merry little overture to The Bar- 
tered Bride and then followed Strauss’ no less sprightly 
and mischievous Till Eulenspiegel. The closing orchestral 
number was Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture. This trio of 
pieces was interpreted by the conductor and his men in 
brilliant style, with lovely tone coloring and _ scintillating 
execution. 

The soloist of the evening was Guiomar Novaes, the 
always popular Brazilian pianist, who returns to us with 
all her former pianistic ability undimmed. She still pos- 
sesses the lovely tone and the polished technic which made 
her such an instantaneous favorite when she first appeared 
in New York and which helped her to achieve her later 
numerous successes. She remains an artist of ingratiating 
attainments and these were displayed to the full in such a 
pleasurable concerto as the one in C minor, by Saint-Saéns. 
It is not deep music, but it makes a distinctly gentle appeal. 
Mme. Novaes was showered with applause and caused her 
auditors to feel that there is much to look forward to when 
she appears at her recitals during the season. 





NOVEMBER 9 


Friends of Music 


The overture to Lodoiska, by Cherubini, and Mahler's 
symphony No. 4 were the two numbers featured at the 
second subscription concert given by The Society of the 
Friends of Music in Town Hall, Sunday afternoon. The 
rarely heard overture by Cherubini made a pleasing im- 
pression. The symphony, which was exceedingly well pre- 
sented by Mr. Bodanzky and an orchestra from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, together with Marcella Roeseler 
of the same company, who sang effectively the solo in the 
finale of the symphony, won much applause. 

Mr. Bodanzky, a Mahler disciple, who presents each 
season one or more works by his teacher, wisely selected 
the fourth symphony. It is comparatively short, written 
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for a medium sized orchestra, and is particularly melodious. 
It had been heard in New York before, the last performance, 
if memory serves right, being under Willem Mengelberg 
at a concert by the National Symphony Orchestra in 1921. 

The first movement is Mozartian in character; the second 
and third movements are in keeping with the first from a 
melodic standpoint; the finale is one of great charm and 
in this, the soprano sings Das Knaben Wunderhorn with 
childishly gay expression. Mme. Roeseler sang her solo 
artistically. The applause bestowed on her, Mr. Bodanzky, 
and the orchestra, was sincere. 


Little Symphony Orchestra 

The Little Symphony Orchestra, George Barrére, con- 
ductor, gave the first of a series of six concerts on Sunday 
evening at the Henry Miller Theater. Mr. Barrére, in a 
jocular manner, introduced each of the members of his 
orchestra, and then began his program, which consisted of 
the symphony in A major, No. 21, Mozart; Pupazzi, Florent 
Schmitt; Andante and Humoresque, Howard Brockway, 
and Le Temps Passé, by Adriane Mikeshina. 

Mme, Ratan Devi was the soloist, rendering groups of 
East Indian classical’'and Kashmiri folk songs. 

After the concert the orchestra played (greatly to the 
amusement of the audience) a suite by Hiugoli-Chisarh 
entitled From the Life of an Ant. 


New York Symphony: Mischa Mischakoff, 
Soloist 


At the second Sunday afternoon subscription concert of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Conductor Damrosch 
offered a_program containing Impressions of Italy, Char- 
pentier; Evening Song, Schumann (orchestrated by Saint- 
Saéns) ; Turkish March, Mozart: concerto in D, for violin 
and orchestra, Tschaikowsky, with Mischa Mischakoff as 
soloist ; and the Nutcracker suite by Tschaikowsky. 

This concert served to introduce as soloist to patrons of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra its new concertmaster, 
Mischa Mischakoff. It will be remembered that this young 
artist won at competitive auditions the right to appear as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra at one of the 
Stadium Concerts, on which occasion he scored a veritable 
triumph, which, in part, was upheld at this performance. 
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Despite the fact he was nervous, his playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto was excellent. 


New York Philharmonic: Novaes, Soloist 


The first of the season’s Sunday afternoon concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
drew a large and enthusiastic audience. The opening num 
ber was Wagner’s Lohengrin prelude and the program 
closed with Beethoven’s seventh symphony. Needless to 
state, both of these numbers were familiar material for 
Willem Van Hoogstraten and his orchestra forces, and as 
the audience, too, looked upon the compositions as old 
friends, a very intimate affiliation was established between 
the performers and the listeners, and the fine readings as 
well as the warm applause testified to this fact emphatically 

Between the orchestral numbers, Mme. Guiomar Novaes 
was the soloist and repeated the sparkling and appealing 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ C minor concerto which she 
had given the previous evening at Carnegie Hall, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

She was again most successful and was left in no doubt 
regarding the impression she made upon her hearers 


Reinald Werrenrath 
A capacity audience greeted Reinald Werrenrath at his 
annual song recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
November 9. The stage was filled with chairs and there 
were standees aplenty in the back of the house. Mr, Wer 
renrath is a very popular singer in these parts, and it was 
not surprising his admirers should have turned out in full 
force on Sunday. 
He opened his program with Alma, Mozart, and followed 
(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW YORK HERALD, March 14, 1924: 


“Margt. Northrup has a good voice which is produced with freedom 
and ease. Her style was musicianly, her intonation excellent and her 
taste reliable.”—Wm. J. Henderson. 


NEW YORK POST, March 14, 1924: 


“One rarely hears a singer who enchants by the mere sound of her 
voice as did Margt. Northrup—persistently pure in quality, intona- 
tion, unforced, spontaneous and flexible.”—Hy. T. Finck. 


NEW YORK TIMES, March 14, 1924: 


“Her voice has the clear, tuneful quality so necessary for sustained 
passages in the ‘Messiah’; she also sang with excellent flexibility and 
steady breath control.”—Richard Aldrich. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, March 14, 1924: 


“Has a clear smooth quality and now shows greater volume, mak- 
ing possible a performance of considerable richness and color.” 


Lawrence Gilman. 
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That artist who will have no judge but himself, 


condemns himself, 
ea 
The world’s population is becoming more dense 
but not with great composers. 


Relatives are people who know that you are pay- 
ing for the piano on the installment plan. 
commana jemenmacs 


Practise is said to make perfect, but evidently the 
amateur next deor has not heard of the 
saying. 


vocalist 


—— 

If there is any real imitator or rival of Pavlowa, 

either in her art or her popularity, the critics and the 
public have yet to discover such a person, 





In this country doctors use Latin expressions for 
their professional terminology, and musicians em- 
ploy Italian, What's the matter with English? 

' —_o—— 


The minority that adores the worst of the ultra 
modern music considers itself the intelligentsia. 
Now that the war is over, the inflation of values 
even self-values—should stop. 


At last the conductor—tmusic, not street car—has 
a journal all for himself, Pult Und Takstock, “Fach- 
zeitschrift fiir Dirigenten,” published by the enter- 
prising Universal Edition of Vienna. 





This evening the Metropolitan Opera revives The 
Tales of Hoffmann, and on another page of this 
issue the Musica Courter prints a special article 
telling just who Hoffmann was. Many readers will 
be surprised to find this out. We were. 


We note that, in the November issue of the League 
of Composers’ Review, Lazare Saminsky officially 
buries Richard Strauss, Let’s see—who was it, then, 
that buried Saminsky? (Our memory is so short!) 
Saminsky himself, if we’re not mistaken. 

——--@-- 


New corporations registered at Albany, N. Y., 
during the month of October, 1924, were: Anti- 
Beethoven Society, president, R. Werrenrath; So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Brahms, Commander 
Gilpin, president; the Enemies of Music, Loomis 
Taylor, president, 

The Howland Memorial prize at Yale University 
has been awarded to Gustav Holst, the British com- 
poser, It is given to “a citizen of any country in 
recognition of some achievement of marked distinc- 
tion in the field of literature, or fine arts, or the 
science of government.” Former awards were to 
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the late Rupert Brooke, the British poet, and to 
Jean Julien Lemordant, artist. 


Some persons consider themselves musical because 
they prefer jazz on the radio to the speeches. 


i 
“The artist depends for his success on the sound- 
ness and range of his relations with life. It seems 
to me that the fruitfulness, the productivity and 
the power of a man’s work in art depend on the 
fruitfulness and reality of his relation to life, and 
that the depth and force of a man’s ideas are de- 
termined by the closeness of this relation.”—Ham- 
ilton Mabie, literary critic. 


A little less anxiety about the box office at the 
Metropolitan would be conducive to more artistic 
dignity and a higher average standard of perform- 
ance, The opening week there were eight opera per- 
formances by the company, besides the Sunday eve- 
ning concert. This is more than flesh and blood, in 
the persons of the chorus, orchestra and stage person- 
nel, can stand and still do good work. Also it leaves 
no time for proper rehearsal. Two or three of the 
repertory works were pitched onto the stage last 
week in performances that were far from good— 
not by any means, commercially speaking, worth 
the prices asked. But to be fair, the Gioconda revival 
was magnificent. 

——©---- 
SUBCONSCIOUS EMILE 

Emile J. Bennet, “p. p. A. F.,” writes us from 
Torquay, England: “I have pleasure in enclosing 
two extracts from my new work on Musical Philos- 
ophy and shall greatly esteem your opinion as that 
of an expert.” The first paragraph of the first 
extract reads as follows: “Music other than the 
purely intellectual, i. e., music as a language of the 
soul, must emanate from the soul or subconscious 
entity. Musical geniuses all possess a lightly bal- 
anced nervous system and a Peter Pan childlike sim- 
plicity. This state of the ordinary mind allows sub- 
conscious activity free play and, providing the indi- 
vidual possess nervous sensibility to sound of a high 
order, a musical genius results.” 

Our expert opinion, Emile, after reading this 
paragraph (and it at once removed the desire to read 
any more paragraphs) is that you should abandon 
literary work at once in favor of advertising some- 
thing—say soap or perfume—where your brilliant 
imagination could find full play. You might, for 
instance, write that the perfume in which you are 
interested was the finest, most fragrant ever man- 
ufactured, and it would be considerable of a job 
to contradict you successfully. But when you state 
that “musical geniuses all possess a lightly balanced 
nervous system and a Peter Pan childlike simplicity,” 
you are, to use the common phrase, talking through 
your chapeau. We have known, it is true, some 
musical geniuses with nervous systems balanced so 
lightly that they were likely to behave like Humpty 
Dumpty at any minute. But the percentage of said 
geniuses presenting a “Peter Pan childlike simplic- 
ity” is akin to that of alcohol in the well known 
Volsteadian formula. Nay, nay, Emile, 


NAILING A HIDE TO THE OLD 
BARNDOOR 
A letter to the editor of the Australian’ Musical 
News, Melbourne, Australia: 

On page 43 in your issue of September 1, 
1924, you reproduce without a word of acknowl- 
edgment a cartoon, with accompanying caption, 
that was especially drawn by Thompson for the 
Musicat Courier. This is not, by any means, 
the first time that you have done this sort of 
thing. Extracts from the Musicat Courter 
have appeared in your publication from time 
to time, word for word, without any acknowl- 
edgment of their source. Your attention has 
already been called to this. 

You are, sir, heartily welcome to use any- 
thing you find in the Musitcat Courier if you 
will print an acknowledgment to us, and, in case 
of a signed article, also to the author; and you 
will greatly improve your paper by taking liberal 
advantage of this offer. 

But, to speak frankly, we think very little of 
the ethical standard which exists in your office. 
Careful search through your magazine fails to 
reveal your name, so we cannot address you per- 
sonally, Under the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that you prefer to preserve your 
anonymity. This letter is addressed to you by 
the entire editorial staff of the MusicaL 


Courter, the names of the members of which 
you will find printed each week in the mast- 
Faithfully yours, 

THe Musicac Courier. 
New York, November 6, 1924. 


head. 
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AN ENEMY OF WAGNER 


One should add to this caption “unconscious 
and well-meaning,” for Artur Bodanzky, the 
Metropolitan Opera conductor, is certainly well- 
meaning and the harm he is doing to the grow- 
ing affection for Wagner in this country is done 
unconsciously and as a result not of enmity but 
of too great affection, 


W agner—and especially the early Wagner—is 
good in spots and often excessively long winded. 
In other words, the music is not always good 
enough for its length. 


Broadly speaking, music that has sufficient 
beauty and appeal may be of almost any length. 
Though one may become physically and emo- 
tionally weary, one will not be bored. 


But this is not true of music that lacks the 
beauty or the appeal. Such music—music, that 
is to say, that is moderately good—may easily be 
ye lengthy and may no less easily become a 

ore. 


Thus Wagner. There is perhaps not a single 
one of his works that has not its passages that 
were better omitted. And, strangely enough, 
when these omissions—or cuts—are made, they 
are, often enough, just the very passages one 
would like to have retained—like, for instance, 
the scene of the Norns at the beginning of 
Gétterdammerung. 


In general, the things that bore American audl- 
ences in the Wagner operas are those that might 
be described as “talky,’ where Wagner took 
many words to make his meaning clear, and set 
them all to music that may have meaning but 
lacks the form essential to hold attention. There 
are, also, in his earlier works, attempts at melody 
writing of the vocal Italian style that are dread- 
ful—and orchestral interludes and introductory 
passages where motives are strung together with 
much meaning, no doubt, but tiresomely, mu- 
sically speaking, none the less. 


Bodanzky should realize these things and 
should do all in his power to increase the Amer- 
ican popularity of the Wagner operas—so long 
as he is here—by making them as highly inter- 
esting and entertaining to American audiences 
as possible, which means cut, cut, cut, ruthlessly 
but sensibly, so as to hold the attention of the 
general public to the end. 


Instead of which Bodansky seems to be intent 
upon giving every note that Wagner wrote—and 
if American audiences do not like it they can 
stay away—or go away, as several hundred 
people did the other night during the last act of 
the Tannhdauser performance. 


Bodansky’s love and veneration for Wagner 
are dangerous things—for Wagner. America 
was beginning to want Wagner opera produc- 
tions, thanks to the gradual cutting of the works 
to reasonable proportions. America will soon 
become disgusted at Bodanzky’s methods and 
will see to it that the Wagner operas again dis- 
appear from the Metropolitan and are relegated 
to production by our orchestras which give in- 
teresting excerpts and omit the longuers. 


Cuts, if one may be permitted a few random 
suggestioas, could be made in Tannhdauser: of 
a good deal of the scene that immediately follows 
the Venusberg music, of the conversation be- 
tween the Landgraf and Elisabeth in the second 
act, of a good deal of the singing contest, and 
of the 1*troduction to the third act. In Lohen- 
grin and Rheingold there is little enough to cut. 
In Meistersinger a good deal of the Masters’ 
scene in the first act might be omitted, and some 
portions of the entrance of the guilds in the 
last act. In Die Walkiire, the Fricka-Wotan 
scenes are pretty awful, and even the Briinn- 
hilde-W otan scenes in the last act are rather 
excessively extended. In Siegfried, the Wan- 
derer-Mime scene, though entertaining if one 
understands German, fails to be understood by 
American audiences. And in Gétterdimmerung 
there are a number of conversational scenes 
which, though emotional, might well stand a bit 
of slicing. And, finally, Tristan would be the 
better for some cutting in the first act and in 
the King Mark scene. 


Those who devotedly love Wagner, like the 
writer of this editorial, wish that Bodanzky 
would see the light and would strive might and 
main to increase Wagner’s popularity in Amer- 
ica instead of taking the surest possible means 
of destroying it. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


“And, then, the dimple on the chin,” says John 
Lyly in his “Cupid and Campaspe.” Whether or 
not Dr. A. Nowacki, of Zurich, has ever read Lyly 
is a question ; but the fact remains that he has made 
a scientific study of the dimple on the chin, taking 
as his guide the old German folk saying: 

“Gritbchen im Kinn, 
Schelmehen im Sinn.” 

Dr. Nowacki points out that Lessing, Schiller 
and Goethe were dimpled as to chin, but he believes 
that Cupid’s trademark is much more intimately re- 
lated to music than to poetry. The doctor was first 
impressed with this thought, he explains, when some 
thirty years ago he stopped before a music shop in 
Zurich, looked at the busts of Beethoven and Mozart 
displayed in the window, and noticed accidentally 
that the chins of both the great musicians were 
dimpled. 

“Has the dimple any musical significance?” was 
the question which Dr. Nowacki immediately put 
to himself, and then he answered: “Let’s see.” He 
went into the store and found two girls behind the 
counter, One of them had a dimple in her chin, the 
other had not, “I asked which one of them was a 
better singer,” relates the doctor, “and before they 
could answer I turned to the owner of the dimple 
and said: ‘According to my way of thinking, you 
are the better singer and have a more sympathetic 
voice.’ My opinion proved to be the correct one, and 
the undimpled girl added: ‘Yes, and my friend plays 
the piano, too,’” 

A few weeks later Dr. Nowacki had charge of a 
number of students who were making an excursion 
to the upper reaches of the Zurich See. After scan- 
ning all their faces carefully, the doctor picked out 
the young man with the most pronounced dimple on 
his chin and asked suddenly: “You are musical, 
are you not, Mr, Z.?” “How did you know that?” 
was the answer; “I play violin.” 

At about that time a band of Syrian yodlers and 
instrumentalists were exceedingly popular in Zurich. 
Our investigator found that the basso and the zither 
player of the organization were the most musical, 
they being the ones who scored the tunes and selected 
and rehearsed the repertory. Both were dimpled! 

“I continued the experiments with my friends,” 
writes Dr. Nowacki, “and found that a man whom 
I had known fourteen years without ever discover- 
ing that he was musical had at one time been study- 
ing piano as a profession, a fact which he told me 
after I noticed the dimple and questioned him about 
his musical ability. While I was talking to this 
man I turned to acknowledge the salute of a con- 
frére who was passing by. As I glanced at him I 
noticed the particularly deep dimple on his chin. 
Then I remembered that he was one of the best 
amateur musicians in town, a splendid pianist and 
gifted composer. I carried my experiments intu 
my own home also. My mother was a woman of 
genial disposition and lively phantasy, but she was 
utterly unmusical. She had no dimple! My father 
had th: dimple and was a skillful executant on the 
piano, violin and horn. Music was so necessary to 
him that even in his eightieth year he often went to 
the piano and improvised for hours, simply to hear 
the harmonies and modulations he loved so well.” 

Extending his researches into wider fields, Dr. 
Nowacki found that Frederick the Great, a striking 
example of the dimpled chin type, was not only a 
rabid enthusiast on the subject of music in general, 
but also played the flute exceptionally well and 
wrote concertos and sonatas for that instrument, as 
all the world knows. Liszt had the dimpled chin in 
extraordinarily strong formation, and, while some 
persons remember him today only as the man who 
lent Wagner money, he really was considered to be 
very musical in his day. Rubinstein was also of 
the dimpled variety, and Dr. Nowacki calls especial 
attention to the marvelous resemblance between the 
chins of Rubinstein and Beethoven, as also between 
those of Mozart and Lessing. Haydn, Schumann 
and Schubert were generously dimpled, while Men- 
delssohn and Weber possessed less of the tell-tale 
mark, but it was there, just the same! “And who 
that has ever seen a picture or bust of Wagner has 
not noticed the dimpled fold in his chin, next to the 
nose perhaps the most conspicuous feature in that 
marvelous face?” asks Dr. Nowacki. 

Some of the photographs of the musicians afore- 
mentioned do not show the all important depression 
on the chin, but the Zurich dimple expert assures 
us that in many cases the omission is due to defective 
light. He has studied the original portraits and 


death masks of his subjects, and has therefore the 
best possible authority for his statements, 
* * 


Have you a dimple? 
* 


Josef Hofmann has. 
nRe*e 
It’s a good thing the radio singers could not hear some of 
the comments of an election night street audience as they 
sandwiched an Italian aria in between red hot bulletins. 
Galli Curci couldn’t have made a hit then—Morning Tele- 


graph. 
neRre, 


A pianist said to us last week: “I like music but I 
do not care for musicians. I do not associate with 
them.” 

“But are you not a musician?” we queried. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “but what has that to do 
with it? Mr. Armour, of Chicago, deals in pigs, but 
he does not associate with pigs, does he ?” 

That was a new form of syllogistic philosophy 
for us. 

eRe, 

Words of weighty wisdom these, from a recent 
Lawrence Gilman essay in the Herald-Tribune : 

It is quite true, no doubt, as Clive Bell has declared, that 
“a critic no more exists for artists than paleontologists exist 
for fossils”; that his concern is not with the persons he 
writes about (performers and composers), but with the 
public that has heard or will hear the work of the perform- 
ance. Ultimately, of course, his duty is to the great art 
that he loves and serves—or tries to serve. In the exercise 
of that relationship, he is alone with his own spirit, his own 
imagination, companioned only by whatever vision of ideal 
loveliness may have been vouchsafed to him. 

There is, as a profound and sensitive philosopher has ob- 
served, no such thing as a single objective standard of 
excellence or beauty. “Every critic’s standard of excellence, 
of beauty, is different from that of every other. Indeed, 
it can hardly be called a standard at all; it is, in a sense, a 
capacity for emotion of some kind, in presence of some 
works of art and of some performances. And his criticism 
is his expression of this sense’—not his scientific estimate 
of how many marks Mr. Poundergood has earned by his 
pedalling or Mme. Gump by her coloratura. “Of course 
there is a kind of truth that he tries for, like every other 
expresser of a purely personal sense of fact—that is, like 
every other artist. But it is not truth to some supposed 
body of laws and standards of beauty. It is simply truth to 
himself, the courage of his own impressions, candour in the 
expression of an individual experience.” 

Even the most modest of critics may quote to himself, in 
some rare moment of self-enlargement, the remark of Ana- 
tole France: “Apropos of Shakespeare, [ will talk of myself.” 

eRe 


It may come as a shock to some good folks but 
just the same the fact remains that Paris is becoming 
really musical, and now actually listens to symphonies 
and sonatas without conversing loudly while the 
music is going on. 

RR 

Those who did not go to the Reinald Werrenrath 
and John McCormack recitals last Sunday missed 
two valuable lessons in song singing. With different 
ranges and quality of voice, and one might say also, 
with different vocal styles, (even though both are 
essentially versatile) this pair of artists strives for 
the same musical ideals, accomplishes and establishes 
the same satisfying results. Both are indefatigable 
students and both humanize their art. They consider 
their auditors capable of understanding the classical 
songs as well as those with an emphatic touch of the 
popular. Perhaps therein lies the real human nature 
of the two enduring vocal favorites. 

Ree 


The telephone service is not so good at present, but 
it always manages to effect a connection when some 
one rings us up and says: “To settle an argument, 
will you tell me whether,” etc. The questioner 
usually wishes to know in what year Caruso made his 
American debut, whether Jeritza’s hair is her own 
or a wig, how Chopin’s etude came to be called the 
Revolutionary, or why it is impossible to get tickets 
at the Carnegie Hall box office for the concerts of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. The other 
day someone phoned: “When did Puccini’s Girl of 
the Golden West have its American premiére ?” and 
we felt like answering: “Call up the morgue.” 

nme 


P, J. F.—to whom warm thanks herewith—sug- 
gests for exciting winter reading, S. R. Rogers’ 
Dictionary of Electrical Terms (Isaac Pitman & 
Sons) ; Hester Viney’s The Book of Breast-Feeding 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) ; T. Lawson’s Woolen Yarn 
Production (Isaac Pitman & Sons) and Ernest Lud- 
low’s Internal Improvements and State Debt in Ohio 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). 

nrmre»e 

It is to be hoped that every reader of the MusicaL 

Courter took the trouble to acquaint himself with 
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Clarence Lucas’ fascinating article (issue of Octo- 
ber 23) entitled, Heinrich Heine: The Poet and 
the Music Critic. One of the passages that amused 
us most was this extract from a Heine letter dated 
Paris, April 15, 1924. (New York of 1924 please 
note ! ) 

There has been no lack of piano recitals this year. Not- 
ably the Ides of March have in this respect been unlucky 
days. All this tapping and racket and desire to be heard 
appears to be only that the pianists may pass for great 
celebrities outside the confines of Paris, These disciples 
of the art know well enough how to exploit, especially in 
Germany, the number of newspaper notices they obtain here 
by lying or scheming, and in the advertisements for the 
provinces or abroad they announce proudly the arrival of 
the celebrated genius, the great Rudolphe W, rival of Liszt 
and Thalberg, the champion of the piano, who made such 
a tremendous sensation in Paris, whom all the kings of 
criticism have lauded; hosannah! 

nRme*e 

Mahler’s posthumous tenth symphony, given re- 
cently at Vienna, led one critic to write to us from 
there: “Of course it is terrible and all that sort of 
thing that Mahler died, but at least it prevented him 
from writing an eleventh symphony,” 

nme 

Which reminds of what one of Mahler’s many 
enemies said on one occasion when other detractors 
were attacking that composer’s talent and sincerity. 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” protested a listener, “I beg 
of you, not so violent, and not so unjust. After all 
you must admit that Mahler has a great idea and that 
he can do something.” Ensued further hubbub. 
One voice: “What great idea has Mahler?” De- 
fender answers: “He has a great idea of himself.” 
Another voice: “And what can he do?” The first 
one replies again: ‘He can go to the devil.” 

nee, 

From S. Jay Kaufman’s keen Telegram-Mail 
column called “Round the Town” (November 11): 

Today’s text for tomorrow's sermon; “Who is the great- 
est American male singer, and why do you say so?” An- 
swered by Roundthetowners. 

Says S. L. 
“1. Werrenrath. 
“2. McCormack. 
“3. Thomas. 
“4, Jolson. 
“- 
"S 


Abbott : 


Cantor. 
Harrold.” 
Says Thomas W. Donet: 

“Werrenrath all the way, all the way. Ina class by him 
self. And because he is truly American in every possible 
way. And he remembers that he is American. Have you 
noticed his audiences? If you have you will notice that they 
have grown from S. R. O. to call the reserves. That's the 
answer.” 

Says M. D.: 
I divide them into two classes. The class of what I might 
And the other class of what I might 
Of the first, of course, McCor 
mack. Then Werrenrath. Then Thomas. Of the second 
class there is only one—Jolson. And his imitators may 
come and go, but he will go on forever.” 


Before calling Al Jolson altogether unserious, let 
M. D. consult William Thorner, the illustrious vocal 
maestro. Jolson is one of his pupils. 

Rene 


call the serious singers. 
call the unserious singers. 


An Irishman, watching a parade, said to his friend, and 
pointing to the bass drum, “That's the instrument I can 
slay.” 

“Like hell you can,” responded his friend 

“Sure I can,” said the first one. “How 


it?’—Blue Notes. 
nerRre*e 


In Washington, D. C., reports the Sun of Novem- 
ber 4, they arrested a twenty-four-year-old choir 
singer who lived in the apartment of his pastor, 
had a set of burglar’s tools, and confessed to a long 
series of robberies. Nevertheless we maintain our 
belief in the uplifting influence of music and of 
pastors. 


could I 


miss 


eee, 

M. B. H. says that conductors leading Honegger’s 
Pacific 231 should preserve the proper atmosphere 
by discarding the baton and using a piston rod, 

mR 

And of course the conductor should the 
customary uniform. 


wear 


= ® 
The opera singer is the opera singer and the musi- 
cian is the musician, and never the twain shall meet 
nF 
To be a Wagner, perhaps one has to work as hard 
as he did, fight as ardently, and wait as long for rec- 
ognition. And, oh, yes, one must have as much 
talent as Wagner had, 
ere 
Richard Strauss has resigned in anger from the 
Vienna Opera. His new work, Whipped Cream, 
given there recently, appears to have turned sour. 
nne 


It is a safe wager that the ass who spoke in Bible 
times never said to a music critic: “It must be 
wonderful for you to go to all those concerts.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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CARUSO, FOR INSTANCE 


Gradually light is coming to us in the dark mys- 
tery of Oregon’s methods of licensing music teach- 
et Emil enna writes in the Portland News: 

\ printed application is provided which teachers desiring 
to be qualified to give credits must fill out, giving a list of 
the various teachers or schools with whom the applicant has 
tudied, the number of years of teaching experience. and 
incidentally a history of the common school, high school 
and college education of the applicant. In addition to this, 
a thesis must be submitted by the aspirant, telling of his 
methods of teaching and his reasons for applying these 


methods 
Hetween the application and the thesis, the subject of tech- 


nic and experience is fully covered, If the application meets 
with the approval of the board, a certificate is issued for 
three years, at the end of which the teacher, having given 
atisfaction, is granted a life certificate. 

This refers to teachers who are authorized to 
vive public school credits to their pupils, but it must 
actually work out like a license, for it would seem 
that if a teacher were refused the certificate the 
fact must sooner or later become known and there- 
afler pupils difficult to get. That is all very well, 
and the Musicac Courter is far from assuming 
that it will not work in the face of definite state- 
ments that it has worked. 

But we are interested, nevertheless, and we are 
sure teachers all over the country must be equally 


interested, in what we might call the other side. 
lhe other side is exemplified by teachers who have 
heen great artists, by teachers who are mostly self- 


taught, and by teachers who refuse to be dictated 
to as to method, Let us first talk of the self-taught. 

Some of the best teachers who ever taught have 
owed nothing to their teachers. They may have had 
teachers, or they may not, but that fact is of no 
significance whatever in the face of personal investi- 
gation. For instance, Ludwig Thuille himself told 
this writer that he taught himself. The very fact 
that he had the mental trend towards investigation, 
“wanting to Rnow,” getting to the bottom of things, 
made him a far greater teacher than the man whose 
place he took in the Munich Conservatory, Josef 
Rheinberger. But for years Thuille had no method 
of teaching but his own, which led to the writing 
of his book, and if he had been called upon to write 
a thesis telling his methods of teaching and his rea- 
sons for using these methods he would have had to 
write his book, probably before he had completed 
the investigations—of a lifetime—which led to it. 

As for the artist, take Caruso, for instance! If 
Caruso had hung out his shingle he would have been 
overwhelmed with pupils. Yet there are people 
lots of them—who scoff at the idea that he could 
have taught. There are people who claim that he 
had been questioned and was unable to explain 
“how he did it.” There are people—oh! lots of 
them——-who say that Sembrich and Lili Lehmann 
and De Reszki and other great artists of the past, 
cannot teach because they probably could not do 
what, apparently, Oregon demands of teachers. 

As we understand it, Oregon demands of its 
teachers that they teach by a given plan. Here is 
what Emil Enna says in the Portland News: “A 
formal course of study was planned by the musical 
board and given the approval of the state board of 
education, just as a text book for the common 
schools is submitted and approved.” 

It was just upon such points of contention that 
the discussion carried on several years ago by New 
York music teathers reached a final deadlock. The 
best teachers said they did not believe such a thing 
could be done, and they said, furthermore, that they 
would rather close up their studios and move out 
of the state than submit to it. 

Several years ago the writer asked Ernest Bloch 

certainly one of the greatest living composers and 
an equally great teacher—about his methods. His 
answer was that he followed no method. He taught 
the classics. Asked what book he used, he said he 
used none—his book was Bach and Beethoven. 

The Musicat Courter takes no sides in this mat- 
ter, nor does it pretend to know. But if anyone 
tells us that Caruso could not have taught, we feel 
like saying “stuff and nonsense.” The singing teach- 
ers of New York, testifying before the Mayor's 
Committee, said that the first essentials of teaching 
singing were, first, to know how a thing ought to 
sound; second, to have an ear trained to judge of 
the sound, Caruso knew how things ought to sound, 
he had a wonderful ear to tell him if the sounds 
made by himself or others were the correct sounds. 

And piano and violin pupils would seem to come 
under the same head, Who is to say whether this 
or that teacher’s interpretation of this or that piece 
of music is correct? The music teachers of New 
York have stated that it could not be done, that 
there was no jury possible which could issue un- 
failing statements in this regard. And surely the 
parallel columns printed from time to time in the 
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Musica Courier, showing how critics disagree, 
should convince anybody that even experts differ in 
their opinions. 

Furthermore, this writer has been told over and 
over again by successful artists that it was not until 
they escaped from the teaching of some great teacher 
that they learned how to do things in such a way 
that the public found them good. Caruso, himself, 
is reported to have said something of the kind. 
Vocalists, especially, find one teacher who has made 
success of other singers and has become famous as 
a result of it, quite useless, even harmful. They 
find another teacher with the same sort of reputation 
just what they want. But it would be perfectly 
absurd to say that one of these teachers is better than 
the other. We hear almost every day of such 
changes from one teacher to another, not only in 
the vocal world but also among pianists, violinists 
and composers as well, and the pupils themselves, 
successful artists, insist that one teacher has helped, 
the other harmed. 

There is obviously something about the Oregon 
situation which escapes us. We are still from Mis- 
souri—-we want to know. 


CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 

This lengthy review should not be concluded without 
woras ot piaise tor julian F, Dove, who painted and ex- 
ecuted the scenery with the hand of a master. Our au- 
dience, which might be called provincial, naturally ap- 
plauded at the beginning ot each act as the curtain rose 
on new splendors trom the brush of Mr. Dove, The stage 
management was more effective than in previous seasons 
and one noticed the improvement, due, no doubt, to the 
conservatism ot Stage Manager Engel! and the progessive- 
ness of his young associate, Desire Defrere, two very ca- 
pable stage managers. As a matter of record, let it be added 
that a new concertmaster is with us in the person of Gregor 
Skolnik, who, after a long absence, has come back home 
where he is a welcome addition to the orchestra personnel. 

A very happy beginning which presaged well for the suc- 
cess of the present season! 

Tosca, November 6. 

The second night at the opera has for years been called 
an off-night, due to the great excitement always connected 
with the opening evening, and reaction is generally mani- 
fested by a lack of enthusiasm and patronage the following 
evening. The management wisely billed two of the most 
popular singers in the company—Claudia Muzio and Charles 
Hackett—besides introducing a new baritone, Mariano Sta- 
bile and a practically new conductor in our midst, Roberto 
Moranzoni, to stimulate the interest of opera-goers. 

Claudia Muzio made her re-entry in a role well suited to 
bring out her wonderful gifts as an actress as well as her 
great vocal art. Her Tosca rivals that of Ternina. What 
greater tribute could be paid, as Ternina was the queen of 
the Toscas? Here is a singer who has devoted much thought 
not only to tonal ‘production but also in bringing realism 
to the operatic stage. She lives a part, studies it and has 
the faculty of making you believe that every one of her 
gestures, every facial expression, every accent that she puts 
into her singing was spontaneous, while as a matter of fact 
each must have been carefully studied. This is great art— 
nay, supreme art. A column could be written as to her 
singing of the role and her wonderful delivery of the Vissi 
d’arte. It was sung with such simplicity, such beauty of tone, 
such pathos that the audience could not restrain its feelings, 
and its approbation at the conclusion of the number and 
clamored for a repetition, which could not be given as the 
rule of the management is that no encores are permitted. 
A very good rule, by the way, which, let it be hoped will 
not be broken by any artist this season. The plaudits, of 
course, continued long after Moranzoni had lifted his baton 
after a long pause, long enough to show the artist Muzio 
that her studies of the part had not been in vain, that her 
singing had been well appreciated and that she had once again 
conquered the hearts as well as the ears of her listeners. 
Her conception of the part seems the logical one. It is 
an interpretation that is sane in thought and everything she 
did reflected her intelligence from both the dramatic as 
well as vocal point of view. 

With such a brilliant Tosca, the other interpreters had 
an incentive to spur them on to their very best. First among 
them must be mentioned Charles Hackett, an ideal Cavara- 
dossi. Here is a tenor who knows the art of singing to per- 
fection, who never forces a tone and who gives you from 
the beginning of the opera until the end entire satisfaction. 
Hackett is the romantic tenor par excellence. Elegant, he 
wears with a personal cachet any costume; young, that 
adolescence gives realism to any part entrusted to him; an 
able actor, he knows exactly what he is about, and through 
him you live the last episode in the life of the painter, 
Cavaradossi. If he acted with conviction, with great under- 
standing, he also sang the music allotted to the part with 
musical discernment seldom encountered on the stage of 
the Auditorium. Such singing may well be taken as a 
vocal lesson by students. Such phrasing, such enunciation 
as Hackett delivered on this occasion may be taken as a 
model. Needless to add that he made a palpable hit and 
shared first honors with Muzio. 

Mariano Stabile made his debut as Baron Scarpia.. With- 
out desiring to be fastidious, it may be said that Mr. Stabile’s 
tones were not always staple. There were some that vi- 
brated as a sea in turmoil. That wavy vibrato, well liked 
in Italy, is not pleasant and should be forgotten, if pos- 
sible, on this side of the ocean by this new importation. 
Stabile, however, showed that he has the material from 
which fine artists are made. He-has his own ideas as to 
the way the role should be interpreted and this denotes 
originality and a certain self-assurance that presaged well 
for further appearances of the newcomer. Stabile has a 
good voice, not colorful enough to bring out the full desire 
of the composer but sufficiently to prove that he is a happy 
addition to the baritone department—a department, by 
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way, which seems somewhat crowded. His delineation of the 
role was clever, altogether different from any Scarpia seen , 
in this part of the world.‘ It brought out new ideas, some 
exceedingly good. His Scarpia is neither an aristocrat nor 
a plebeian, it is a mixture of both, a malignious man who 
generally gets what he is after, whose heart is of stone and 
whose sardonic smile and satanic laugh would infuriate a 
saint and whom the audience was glad was put away in quick 
fashion by Tosca. As from the above it might be taken 
that the public did not react in favor of Mariano Stabile, 
it must be stated right here that the contrary was the case. 
The audience was most lavish in its plaudits and gave the 
new baritone a royal welcome which grew as the evening 
progressed and after the second act, after Muzio had taken 
seven individual calls, he was given a similar honor. 

The Sacristan of Vittorio Trevisan has long been recog- 
nized a cameo. Let us hope that Trevisan will not add 
to the part. It is perfect. A little more would have a 
tendency towards exaggeration and Vittorio Trevisan should 
resist the temptation to develop the part. Antonio Nicolich 
made one regret Constantin Nicolai in the role of Angelotti. 

oberto Moranzoni, for many years conductor at the 
Metropolitan and previously with the Boston Opera, had not 
been seen at a conductor’s desk in our midst in the last 
decade. His previous work in this town, however, was well 
remembered and much was anticipated from him. He lived 
up to his reputation and gave as fine a reading of Tosca as 
Chicago has had in many a year. Moranzoni is not a con- 
ductor who directs with the thought of hurrying a perform- 
ance so that it will be ended as early as possible. He con- 
ducts with a view to bringing out all the beauties contained 
in a score and in this he succeeded admirably. Moranzoni 
belongs to that category of forceful conductors, who, though 
not sensational, have the power to dominate a performance. 
He made his orchestra “sing” all the melodies contained in 
the opera and made his players give of their very best. He 
supported superbly the singers and if the chorus in the first 
act was not quite up to standard, one should forgive Mr. 
Moranzoni, as lack of preparation must have been the rea- 
son for the listless manner in which it sang. Moranzoni is 
a dominant force, a big acquisition for the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and with such conductors as he and the musical 
director, Giorgio Polacco, the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany should surely ride to fame. 

Le Propnete, NoveMBER 7. 

Another dull opera, Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, was given 

on Friday night outside subscription before a scant audi- 
ence, 
Meyerbeer’s operas need star casts nowadays to interest 
opera-goers, and though the management had in Charles 
Marshall, Louise Homer and others very good interpreters, 
they were not sufficiently. versed in that old music to thrill 
the public nor the dilettante, to say nothing of at least one 
auditor who remembers productions of Le Prophete at 
the Metropolitan in the days of Maurice Grau and more 
recently with the late Enrico Caruso as John. It is said 
that the management of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
spent a small fortune in new scenery to dress up this old 
fossil among operas. Why? 

Charles Marshall essayed for the first time here (and 
probably anywhere) the heavy role of John. He did not 
dress it appropriately in the first act, but afterwards wore 
gorgeous costumes, especially in the coronation scene in 
the Cathedral of Munster. Histrionically the part does not 
require a very great actor and Marshall walked through 
it with sufficient dignity and nobility that added materially 
in making the personage the hero of the drama. Vocally, 
he encompassed all the difficulties with telling effect and his 
clarion-like tones shook the Auditorium and his lovely mezza 
voce gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear, 

Louise Homer was heard as Fides, one of the most taxing 
roles in the contralto reportory. She did all that was asked 
of her admirably and if the audience did not react to her 
singing with great spontaneity, the fault was not hers, as 
she sang all through the evening gloriously, but the music 
she sang seemed to bore-her listeners, who, forgetting that 
the Auditorium is the home of grand opera, dozed through 
the evening as does a travelling man in a railroad station. 
Lethargy in an audience is like gaping, it is catchy. How 
difficult it must have been for all the singers cast in Le 
Prophete to win the attention of listless listeners. Marshall 
and Homer poured tones of gold into deaf ears. Sing as 
well as they would, the listeners could not be demonstrative. 
It was one of the coldest audiences ever encountered. Here 
and there polite applause made ripples on the wet carpet, 
but arias that should have been enthusiastically received 
did not even get one hand. 

Olga Forrai made her debut as Bertha. The newcomer 
is one of the prettiest women ever gazed at from an orches- 
tra stall at the Auditorium. Beautiful indeed, young and 
appealing, she won the hearts of her auditors. Vocally, 
judgment is deferred until her appearance as Elizabeth in 
Tannhauser next week, as the role of Bertha is very un- 
grateful, and as the opera was sung in French—a language 
probably foreign to the newcomer—she was not heard at her 
very best. The voice is big and probably well suited for 
Wagnerian roles. Ivan Dneproff made his debut as Jonas, 
one of the Anabaptists. Heard previously with the Russian 
Opera Company, Dneproff is a happy addition to the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. The other roles were in capable 
hands and Roberto Moranzoni, at the conductor’s desk, did 
his best to awaken the enthusiasm of the audience. He and 
his orchestra may well be congratulated for a beautiful 
rendition and the fine support they gave the singers. 

The ballet was very commonplace and the ice in the pub- 
lic square in Munster was completely melted as far as the 
ey” could see, as the skaters did their pirouetting and danc- 
ing on the only see floor of the Auditorium. A word of 
praise is due, however, to Messrs. Engel and Defrere, the 
stage directors, who had a difficult task and who came out 
of the ordeal with flying colors. 

Les Pecueurs ve Pertes, NovemBer 8 (MarTINEE). 

Bizet’s Les Pecheurs de Perles had not been given by 
the Chicago Opera until Saturday afternoon, when it was 
= with a meritorious cast. Inasmuch as much space 

s already been used, little is left for the review of this 
opera, which should be treated as a novelty and reviewed 
at length. This will be done when it is presented again. 
For the present it must be added that Craziella Pareto, 
Charles Hackett, Giacomo Rimini, Edouard Cotreuil, who 


sang the principal roles, and Giorgio Polacco, who con- 
ducted the performance, were well received by the sold-out 
house. Rene Devries. 
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BERNICE DE PASQUALI ACCLAIMED BOTH EAST AND WEST 


The New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs ad- 
dressed a letter to the De Pasquali management on October 
13, 1924, which says that “The Board of Directors of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, numbering 
over 400 clubs and 100,000 members, officially voted unani- 
mously to support in every way possible our own American 
singer, Bernice de Pasquali, We have always been 
deeply interested in her career and success for these rea- 
sons: first, as an American whose lineage dates to the May- 
flower and as a daughter of the American Revolution; sec- 
ondly, for the beautiful qualities of heart, mind and char- 
acter which we are proud to acclaim; thirdly, for her won- 
derful art and glorious voice which made her the leading 
coloratura soprano in the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
seven years and gained her fame on the concert stage of this 
country and Europe. We go on record as proclaiming her 
America’s’ greatest coloratura soprano. She has endeared 
herself to the club women of the United States by her art, 
her culture, her charm. May she long gladden the world! 
(Signed) For the Board of Directors, Ida Lawrence Slack, 
president.” 

That is valuable testimony to De Pasquali's lasting suc- 
cess, but even better still is the fact that she is being ac- 
claimed every day of every week in all parts of the coun- 
try during her present tour in vaudeville, where she is bring- 
ing vaudeville, at least her part of it, up to regular concert 
level. 

This idea is well expressed by the Rochester Herald, 
which says: “Bernice De Pasquali would give distinc- 
tion to any vaudeville bill, regardless who her associates 
might be, and her appearance on the curtain raising bill of 
the season js probably more than a coincidence; it was doubt- 
less intended to arouse hopes of the kind of attractions that 
are to play in Rochester this season. Mme. De Pasquali has 
a reputation among the highly ranked coloratura sopranos 
of the opera stage, so it is natural that her conquest of 
vaudeville audiences should be comparatively easy. She 
sings after the manner of the great ones of the soprano 
lineage, with full round utterances, blazing richness of tone 
and the technical assurance to make an operatic climax a 
legitimate piece of ornamental singing rather than a mere 
flourish for spectacular effect. The Ah Fors e Lui, fol- 
lowed by the Sempra Libera from Traviata, scales the 
heights of artistry. Mme. De Pasquali is an artist who will 
probably.not be eclipsed by any who come later.” 

The Rochester Democratic Chronicle writes in very simi- 
lar vein, saying that it was not without reason that the 
name of Bernice De Pasquali “was heralded as the most im- 
portant offering of the week’s program. Charming of 


manner, generous in giving as much of the lyric beauty of 
her perfectly trained and naturally glorious voice as the 
time allotted to her permitted, the gifted vocalist was easily 
the favorite of the afternoon. Again and again her au- 
dience called her back—and each time Mme. De Pasquali 
responded only to be asked for more. We have rarely 
seen an artist of so unquestionable supremacy as Mme. De 
Pasquali holds in the musical world received with such 
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genuine enthusiasm by a vaudeville audience. There must 
have been many lovers of real musical beauty in yesterday's 
audience,” 

The Syracuse Journal heads its column “Pasquali Had 
’Em Begging for Songs in Vaudeville” and tells how she 
won over an audience prejudiced in advance against an act 
which it sized up as being too high brow for its taste. 
Mme. De Pasquali, though strictly high brow, changed, as 
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the Journal says, “this aiidible restlessness into keen atten- 
tion and finally into so much enthusiastic applause that 
she had to sing a number of encores. She had them beg- 
ging for songs before the finish.” 

San Francisco expresses, through its papers, the same 
exalted opinion of this brilliant American singer. The 
San Francisco Bulletin says that she sang, in exquisite voice, 
gems from a dozen operas, interspersed with popular bal- 
lads, and left her audience in a veritable fever of applause 
emulating Oliver Twist and calling for “More.” Her voice 
is golden and her generosity unbounded. 

The San Francisco Examiner records the fact that Mme. 
De Pasquali is an American woman accepted in Italy as 
a prima donna who flatters that musical country by the 
use of an Italian stage name, and adds that she was given 
warm welcome by San Francisco audiences, This same pa- 
per, and others from San Francisco, state that Mme. De 
Pasquali is a San Franciscan, which, however, is not a fact, 
though in line with Calitornia’s usual custom of claiming 
possession and ownership of everything and everybody that 
attains greatness. As a matter of fact, Mme. De Pasquali 
was born in Boston, and was the daughter of Captain James 
of the United States Army. Her name, however, De Pas 
quali, is not merely a stage name, but is hers by right, as 
she was the wife of the late Signor De Pasquali, tenor. 

The San Francisco Call and Post says that Mme. De 
Pasquali surpassed her previous artistic triumphs in that 
city, and that not even the inspiration of her Christmas 
Eve carols at Lotta’s Fountain nor the enthusiasm that ac 
companied her christening with song of the Exposition Au 
ditorium brought forth such glorious, golden notes as those 
uttered by this local favorite under the glow of the warm 
welcome accorded her. 

“Mme. De Pasquali,” says this paper, “sang several 
arias, the Bird Song from Pagliacci, the soprano part from 
the Lucia sextet, Memory Lane and numerous encores.” 

Mme, De Pasquali owes her success in vaudeville chiefly 
to her vocal mastery, but credit must also be given to her 
intelligence, which prevents her from underestimating the 
standard of musical taste of her audiences. She has made 
her programs of the best among opera arias and the best 
among recent ballad publications, and has sung them all 
with equal respect and taste, without stooping to such af- 
fectation or trickery as is all too often resorted to by high 
class artists who enter vaudeville in an effort to deceive 
their audiences into the belief that they are “one of the 
vaudeville crowd.” Mme. De Pasquali has given honest 
art of her own inimitable kind to the vaudeville stage, and 
instead of descending to her audiences has lifted her au 
diences up to her own exalted level. She fully deserves 
the success she has won for herself. 





John Doane in New Studio 


John Doane has returned to New York after three months 
of teaching in San Diego, Cal., and has resumed activities 
at his new studio at 7 East Forty-fourth street. This past 
summer was Mr. Doane’s second consecutive season of 
teaching in San Diego during the warm months. Next 
summer. he plans to visit Europe before resuming his 
teaching in the Califor- 
nia city. While on the 
coast Mr. Doane gave 
three organ recitals and 
also presented his pupil, 
Blanche McTavish 
Smith, in recital in Los 
Angeles and San Diego. 
According to the Los 
Angeles Times, “Mrs. 
Smith has one of the 
most satisfying voices 
in California. Always 
an artist, she displays 
musicianshi more 
complete ol usually 
found in a singer, a 
sincerity in interpreta- 
tion, a quality rich and 
full. Her program was 
chosen wisely and with 
numbers of beauty and refinement, and with perhaps a pre- 
dominance of the less familiar; this in itself is an evidence 
of musicanly breadth.” Mr. Doane played the accompani- 
ments for Mrs. Smith and also won critical praise, the 
Times stating: “Unstinted praise should be bestowed upon 
his fine work, which was marked with beautiful shading 
and an intimate understanding of the singer’s needs.” 
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November Recitals at Wanamaker’s 


Celebrating the third anniversary of the inauguration of 
the new concert organ in the Wanamaker Auditorium, the 
concert direction announces a series of three special organ 
events to be presented in the month of November, as fol- 
lows: November 10, 2.30 p. m., American debut of Bedrich 
Wiedermann, Czechoslovakian organist, municipal organist 
of the City of Prague, Bohemia, assisted by Anton Hok, 
(Czechoslovakian baritone, the concert to take place under 
the auspices of a distinguished honorary committee in- 
cluding the Czechoslovakian Minister and the Consul Gen- 
eral: 18, 2.30 p. m., opening recital of third American tour 
of Marcel Dupré, celebrated French organist recently of 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. (This date is the actual anni- 
versary date of the inauguration of the Auditorium organ, 
and Marcel Dupré’s program will include the premiére per- 
formance in America of his first organ symphony, composed 
in honor of the occasion); 25, 2.30 p. m., joint recital by 
Ernest Macmillan, B. A., Mus. Doc., Fe R. C. O., Canada’s 
foremost organist, of Eaton Memorial Church, Toronto, as- 
sisted by Claude Biggs, noted English pianist (New York 
debut), in a special program, including a Bach concerto for 
piano and organ. 

Admission is by complimentary ticket, which may be ob- 
tained at the Wanamaker Auditorium office, New York. 


The Ring Given in English 

The English Grand Opera Company gave a production in 
English of Wagner’s Rhinegold at Carnegie Hall on Mon- 
day evening, November 10. The roles were given by Wil- 
liam Tucker, Fred Patton, George Gordon, Louis Dornay, 
Frank Dobert, Oliver Stewart, sa Marwick, Augusto 
Ottone, Devora Nadworney, Adele Rankin, Mariska Aldrich, 
Thelma Votipka, Geraldine Marwick and Shella Fryer. 


Ernst Knoch conducted in an impressive manner, especially 
in view of the fact that he took over the performance on 
a day’s notice. There was a good-sized audience which 
showed its approval of the performance by frequent 
applause. 


Dal Monte a Phenomenal Success 


_ Chicago, November 10 (By Telegram).—Toti Dal Monte 
is a winner. She scored a phenomenal success at her 
American debut in Lucia, with the Chicago Civic Opera, on 
Monday evening of this week. The Auditorium was sold 
out days in advance and harbored musical managers from 
every section of the country. Very small of stature, rather 
stout, the new prima donna resembles Eva Tetrazzini-Cam- 
panini and Conchita Supervia. She has a lovely smile and 
a charming personality, An unsurpassed actress among 
coloraturas, she played the Mad Scene admirably. A great 
songstress, her delivery is perfect. The voice is of un- 
usual power, beautiful in all registers, clear and mellow. 
Pizzicati and trils are mere nothings to her. She relies on 
beauty of her song to ride to fame. She succeeded in this, 
scoring after the Mad Scene a triumph which has never 
been surpassed here. Giorgio Polacco, at the conductor's 
desk, gave a wonderful reading of the old score. Chicago 
once again has put a sensation on the musical map. 
(Signed) Rene Devaies. 


Gruppe’s Recital 

Paulo Gruppe and Mme. Camille Plasschaer Gruppe an- 
nounce the following program for their joint recital, Novem- 
ber 18: sonata cello and piano, Beethoven; Havanaise for 
violin, Saint-Saéns; Allegro by Haydn, and Sonata by 
Galliard, for cello; Passacaglia, Handel-Halvorsen, for vio- 
lin and cello; Ave Maria, Schubert, and Spanish Dance, 
Sarasate, violin; Elegie, Fauré, Serenade and Tarentella, 
Victor Herbert, for cello. 


Gunster at Biltmore Musicales 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, has been engaged for the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicale, New York, on November 
21. This is the second consecutive season in which he has 
appeared at these concerts. 


A Musicale at the Proschowsky Studio 


Anton A. Gloetzner, of Washington, D. C., will tender a 
musicale at the studio of Franz Proschowsky on Wednes- 
day evening, November 19. Mr. Gloetzner is one of the 


few surviving pupils of Franz Liszt. He resided with the 
great master and completed his musical tutelage under him 
His compositions have been favorably commented upon by 
Pfitzner, Reger, and other musicians of note. The program 
will include numbers by Sylvia Lent, young American vio 
linist, and songs by Muriel LaFrance and Mr, MacMains, 
artist-pupils of Mr. Proschowsky. 


Schelling’s Arrival 

Ernest Schelling will return to this country about.Novem- 
ber 15 on the S. S. Paris. He will conduct his second sea 
son of concerts for children with the Philhatmonic Orches 
tra here, and has also been engaged to direct a similar series 
in Boston. He will also be heard as soloist with orchestras 
and in recital, and expects to produce several new composi- 
tions, among them a piano quintet, which he will play with 
the Flonzaley Quartet. 


Pius X School of Music Dedicated 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music, at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, 130th Street and Convent Avenue, 
now has a new building especially built for its needs. The 
solemn dedication and blessing by Cardinal Hayes was held 
on the afternoon of November 6, and the work of instruc 
tion will now continue in the new hall with the same energy 
that has made such a success of the Justine Ward Method 
in the past. 


Not to Give Stearn’s Opera 

Theodore Stearns, composer of Snowbird, presented last 
year by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, sends a notice 
stating that the English Grand Opera Company will not 
present this work, contrary to previous announcement 
Marguerite La Mar (Mrs. Stearns), who was to have sung 
in the opera, has cancelled all of her performances with 
the company. 


A Correction 


In the November 6 issue, under the listing of new music, 
it was incorrectly stated that Carl Fischer, Inc., were the 
agents for the Fine Arts Importing Corporation, New York 
City. 

Virginia to Hear Rogers 


Ruth Rodgers will be heard in Bridgewater, Va., on 
November 25 and in Staunton, Va., on November 27 





HANDEL’S COMIC OPERA, XERXES, 


SCORES ANOTHER 


Dresden, October 28.—Handel’s only comic opera, which, 
as readers of the Musica, Courter know, was revived this 
summer at Gottingen, has now had its first regular per- 
formance in its adaptation for the modern stage at the Dres- 
den Opera, and achieved an unprecedented success both 
with the public and the press. This is in no small measure 
due to the skilful alterations and abbreviations of Handel’s 
original, which would have taken several hours in perform- 
ance. 

This typically baroque opera, with a distinct tendency 
toward the Mozartean style, has been admirably staged and 
represented by all concerned, but especially so by Director 
Alfred Reucker, whose stage management deserves genuine 
and unstinted praise. Indeed, he attained some quite unique 
results in the matter of lighting, color and the handling of 
decorative lines. In conjunction with Conductor Kutzsch- 


SUCCESS IN DRESDEN 


bach and the excellent soloists he made all the qualities of 
the old work stand cut most impressively. 

The cast included Hirzel in the title part, Helene Jung as 
Amastris, Agnes Kolniak as Romilda, Schmalnauer as 
Arsamene, etc. Ernst Hinze played the continuo most skil- 
fully on the harpsichord. It seems certain that Xerxes will 
hold its place in the repertory for some time. 

Tue New PuHILwarMonic Series. 


The first of the new series of Philharmonic concerts, 
established by the local firm of Ries, took place last Tues 
day under the conductorship of the talented young Russian, 
Issai Dobrowen, and aroused extraordinary enthusiasm. 
Borodine’s B minor symphony, which suits Dobrowen’s 
Slavic temperament excellently, was the piéce de resistance ; 
and Briedrich Brodersen, baritone, as soloist, sang works by 
Verdi and Wolff, A. I. 
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UNPRECEDENTED 


facts 


The house pictured above 
was sold out nine months 
in advance. 


T bree other London concerts 
sold out 6, 4 and 1 months 
in advance, respectively. 


’ 

Concerts in the 23 provincial 
cities included in the tour- 
nee sold out long in ad- 
vance, several before be- 
ing advertised publicly. 


Tickets for the Galli-Curci 
concerts were sold at one 
guinea (normally $5.00) 
each, whereas tickets for 
other major concerts are 
sold for 12 shillings (nor- 
mally $2.90)—establishing 
a new box office record for 
England. 
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Wonderful Clearness of Every Note 


esterday’s concert Galii-Curci herself was unknown in London; 
it Was reine ee records that filled the Albert Hall from 
Nobody ee 2 Cong Mme. Galli-Curci’s voice is as lovely as it 
sounds on the records and her method of using it beyond praise. 
Some Phot madi talked of the modern Patti, and the comparison 
did not seem outrageous. Indeed, Galli-Curci attempted one experiment 
ted in singing “Bellah, capretta adorata,” from the 
.first act of “Dinorah’’ away from the theatre stage. It is a song 
fantastically difficult to make effective on the concert platform, but 
she sang it perfectly. 
audience applauded widely, but not, alas! so wildly as they applauded 
the familiar Polonaise from “Mignon,” which, to tell the truth, she 
did not sing nearly as well. 
pe of Galli-Curci’s voice, as one would 
is its amp nig clarity. Every note, 
of water, and could be ° 





: crystal-clear 
heard distinetly at the very back of the hall. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY OPENS 
TWO WEEKS’ SEASON IN BOSTON 





Gives Pleasure in Familiar Repertory—Pavley Oukrainsky Ballet a Feature—Koussevitzky Interprets Wagner—Gebhard 
Wins Success With People’s Symphony—Bedetti, Hartmann, Nolan, Lamond, Ippolito, Sanroma and 
Durrell Quartet Heard—Other Items 


Boston, November 9.—The San Carlo Company, Fortune 
Gallo, director, opened its annual season of a fortnight at 
the Boston Opera House on Monday evening, November 3, 
with Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. The performances of this 
deservedly successful company were elaborately covered by 
the Musica, Courter during the recent season in New 
York, and no attempt will be made at this time to present a 
detailed account of the same performances in Boston. For 
the sake of the record, however, let it be said that this 
organization has not been content to rest on its laurels, but 
has obviously striven to elevate the early San Carlo stand- 
ards in every phase of its productions. 

In the first place, the dynamic energy of Mr. Gallo is 
reflected in the highly efficient manner in which each per- 
formance moves. There is pace to a San Carlo production, 
with never a suggestion of amateurishness as far as the 
mechanics of a performance is concerned. The members of 
the company—chorus as well as solo singers—know their 
parts thoroughly, with the result that their work has gained 
in spontaneity, and therefore in conviction. The musicians 
who compose the orchestra appear to be men of experience. 
At all events, under the skilful direction of the new conduc- 
tors, Fulgenzio Guerrieri and Alberto Raccolini, they have 
contributed materially to the success of the performances 
heard here during the past week. If only Mr. Gallo could 
find ways and means to add (let us be modest) ten men to 
his orchestra, how grateful discriminating listeners would 
be! His present orchestra serves well enough, to be sure; 
but a larger band would raise the musical standard and 
help greatly to fill the opera house with that public which 
has misgivings about the fate of an operatic score when 
played by an orchestra of only thirty odd men. Morever, 
a larger orchestra would permit Mr. Gallo.to round out his 
repertory with a few works that are quite as popular as— 
shal lwe say Gioconda and Tales of Hoffmann! 

But we are digressing from the main theme, which is 
that the San Carlo Company returns to Boston with gen- 
erally higher standards every season. Thus, the settings 
for Boheme and Andrea Chenier were wholly appropriate 
and effective, while the scenery for the other performances 
did not fall far behind. The same might be said of the 
costuming. Indeed, how Mr. Gallo can put on these pro- 
ductions for the prices paid at the box office is an interest- 
ing field for speculation. 

The operas and casts of the week were as follows: 
November 3, Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, with Mmes. Rappoli 
and deMette, and Messrs. Tommasini, Basiola and de Biasi ; 
4, Verdi’s Aida, with Mmes. Roselle and deMette and Messrs. 
Snyder, Valle, Curci and de Biasi; 5 (matinee), Offenbach’s 
Tales of Hoffman, with Mmes. Escobar and Morrison, and 
Messrs, Onofrei, Cehanowsky and de Biasi; 5 (evening), 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, with Mmes. Saroya and de 
Mette, and Messrs. Tommasini, Basiola, Curci and Cervi; 
6, Donizetti’s Lucia, with Mmes. Escobar and Fraser, Messrs. 
Tommasini, Basiola, Curci and Cervi; 7, Puccini’s La 
Boheme, with Mmes. Roselle and Shear, and Messrs. Ono- 
frei, Valle, Cervi, Cehanowsky and de Biasi; 8 (matinee), 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly, with Mmes, Roselle and Kent, 
and Messrs, Onofrei, Valle and de Biasi; 8 (evening), 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore, with Mmes. Jacobo and de Mette, 
and Messrs. Tommasini, Basiola and de Biasi. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, which proved a_ highly 
valuable addition to the company’s resources last year, 
again provided the dancing in those operas that call for a 
ballet and added a supplementary program of divertisse- 
ments to the others. The members of this troupe are highly 
skilled not only from the point of view of technic, but also 
as interpreters. Their dancing has been a delightful fea- 
ture of the performances, 

KousstvitzKy INTERPRETS WAGNER. 


At the Symphony concert of Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, October 31 and November 1, in Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Koussevitzky divided his program between Rous- 
sel’s symphony in B flat, Weber’s overture to Oberon, and 
three familiar excerpts from Wagner—the Prelude to the 
Meistersinger, the Bacchanal from Tannhauser, and the 
Funeral March from Gétterdimmerung. 

In his symphony, Roussel attempts to portray the ardors 
and constraints, the enthusiasm and bitter disappointments, 
above all, the lofty idealism that enlightened flesh is heir 
to. Although occasionally involved and perplexing at first 
hearing, Roussel’s music reveals him as a composer of skill 
and imagination. His ideas are individual and he expresses 
them with genuine feeling. It was evident that Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky had spared no pains in preparation, with the result 
that the performance was excellent in every respect. The 
work had never been played here before; but it is safe to 
predict that it will become an important part of the 
standard repertory. s 

Weber's delightful overture was treated by the Russian 
leader in a manner that may conceivably have shocked the 
reactionaries. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the per- 
formance was exceedingly poetic. It was in the fragments 
from Wagner, however, that Mr. Koussevitzky scaled the 
heights and roused his audience to the greatest enthusiasm. 
Never has the Bacchanal seemed so frenzied an orgy, or 
the Funeral March so poignant a lamentation. Upon the 
thrice familiar and thrice welcome prelude to Meistersinger 
he lavished his powers as musician and interpreter, convinc- 
ing his listeners anew that this musical gem is unsurpassed 
as a contrapuntal exposition of feeling, beauty and romance, 
Tremendous applause was Mr. Koussevitzky’s reward. 


Jean Bevetti Gives PLEASURE. 


Jean Bedetti, the admirable first cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave his annual recital Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 28, in Jordan Hall. With the altogether 
helpful assistance of Arthur Fiedler, accompanist, Mr. Be- 
detti played an uncommonly interesting program, in detail 
as follows: Sonata No, 10, Valentini; suite, C major (for 
violoncello alone), Bach; Rhapsody Georgienne (first time 
in America), Tcherepnin; Arioso, Bach; Spanish” Dance, 
Granados; piece in C sharp minor (first time in America), 


Boulanger; Olle Mi Tierra—Fantasie Andalouse (first time 
in America), Cassado. 

Mr. Bedetti merits hearty commendation for his novel 
and discriminating selection of pieces. The rhapsody of 
Tcherepnin is an important addition to the relatively limited 
repertory of the cellist. This importance does not neces- 
sarily spring from any inherent excellence of structure, for 
the work consists merely of a number of episodes loosely 
strung together. But the composer’s thematic ideas, most 
of which are apparently drawn from Russian folk sources, 
give both musical and dramatic value to the composition, 
and it proved a highly effective number—thanks in no 
small measure to Mr. Fiedler’s skilful playing of the exact- 
ing piano accompaniment. Equally significant as additions 
to the library of cello music were the composition of Lili 
Boulanger, which had to be repeated, and the colorful 
Rhapsody of Cassado, 

Mr. Bedetti’s qualities as cellist are familiar to patrons 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to recount them here. Let it suffice to say that his 
playing was characterized as always by a technic ad te 
to all demands, sound musicianship, fine taste and sypathetic 
understanding. He was ably seconded by Mr. Fiedler, who 
proved anew his admirable abilities as pianist and accom- 
panist. 

Heinrich GesHarp Scores With Peropte’s SyMPHONY. 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, of this city, was the soloist 
at the opening concert of the og eh Sym y Orchestra 
on Sunday afternoon, November 2, at the St. James Thea- 
ter. Mr. Gebhard played Liszt’s second concerto in A 
major, bringing to his performance that technical dexterity, 
musical feeling and poetic imagination which have contrib- 
uted to his high standing among contemporary pianists. 
The audience gave Mr. Gebhard a tremendous ovation and 
he was finally obliged to add an encore, the Third Love 
Dream of. Liszt. The purely orchestral pieces of the pro- 
gram, conducted by Emil Mollenhauer with his familiar 
abilities, were Elgar’s spirited Overture, Cockaigne; Tschai- 
kowsky’s songful Serenade for string orchestra, op. 48; and 
Svendsen’s fantasie, Romeo and Juliet. A large audience 
which included many musicians was very enthusiastic. 

ArtHur HarTMANN PLEAsEs. 

Arthur Hartmann, violinist, returned to Boston, Wednes- 
day evening, October 29, after a prolonged absence abroad, 
and gave an unusually enjoyable recital in Jordan Hall to 
one of the largest audiences of the season. Mr. Hartmann 
played an interesting program, including the concerto in E 
major and the hackneyed Chaconne out of Bach; another 
ancient piece drawn from Corelli; Paganini’s Variations on 
the G string, and the violinist’s own transcriptions from 
Gretchaninoff, Poldini and Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. Hartmann proved himself an artist of no mean 
accomplishment. To the classics on his program he brought 
breadth of style, beauty of phrasing and warmth of tone 
which combined to make his performance of this type of 
music far more enjoyable than is often the case. Nor was 
he less pleasurable in his effective arrangement of the lighter 
miscellany on his list. The audience warmed to his play- 
ing and insisted on extra pieces. Arthur Fiedler, who 
served as Mr. Hartmann’s pianist, gave further proof of 
those talents which have won him general recognition as a 
musicianly, tasteful and sympathetic accompanist. 

SanroMaA Disptays TALENTS, 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, the rising young pianist of Porto 
Rico and Boston, gave a recital Thursday afternoon, October 
30, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Sanroma gave an exhibition of his 
abilities in a program drawn from Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, Granado, Albeniz, Paderewski and Chadwick. is 
artist is gradually establishing himself in the musical life 
of this community as a pianist well worth watching. Born 
in Porto Rico in 1903 he came to Boston in 1917 on a 
scholarship awarded him by the Porto Rican government. 
He was awarded the Mason and Hamlin piano prize when 
he graduated from the New England Conservatory in 1920. 
This young pianist has been heard here as assisting pianist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, soloist with the Peo- 
le’s Symphony Orchestra and in chamber music concerts. 

r. Sanroma’s playing is stamped by a serviceable—i 
brilliant—technic, good sense of rhythm and commendable 
musicianship. It is too early to expect a wide range of 
emotional expression in his interpretations. But Mr, San- 
roma has made an excellent beginning, and further contact 
with life will doubtless add to his present powers as an 
artist. A friendly audience applauded him vigorously 
throughout the program. 

CarMELA IppoLito at JorpAN HAL, 

Carmela Ippolito, talented young violinist of this city, 
ably assisted by Jesus Maria Sanroma, accompanist, gave a 
recital, Friday evening, October 31, in Jordan-Hall. Miss 
Ippolito displayed her notable gifts as technician and inter- 
preter in Pizzetti’s impassioned and masterfully written 
sonata in A major; the exacting Tschaikowsky concerto, 
and pieces by Sinding and Paganini-Loeffler. She confirmed 
and deepened the splendid impression which she had pre- 
viously made as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and at other concerts in this vicinity. Her playing has 
always been marked by musicianship of an uncommonly 
mature nature. To this indispensable attribute she has now 
added a fine sense of style and notable expressive ability. 
Her technic is adequate for all requirements, and her e- 
formance is always that of a seasoned musician with a 
sensitive regard for structure and poetic content. Her 
audience gave frequent evidence of keen appreciation. 

Lamonp Piays BEETHOVEN. 


Lamond, the pianist, gave a recital Saturday afternoon, 
November 1, at Jordan Hall. He devoted his entire pro- 
gram to Beethoven's music, playing the Waldstein, Pathetic 
and Appassionata sonatas, a fantasy in G minor, op. 77, the 
G major rondo, X 6 51, and the Andante Favori. Musical 
understanding and mastery of the piano are his to an 
abundant degree. He a lovely tone at will; he 
gives frequent evidence of his ability to shade his tones. 
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An audience of good size enjoyed Lamond's recital and 
applauded him vigorously throughout the afternoon. 
Jean Noian Sincs' 

Jean Nolan, Irish mezzo soprano, gave a recital Thurs- 
day evening, October 30, in Jordan Hall. With the helpful 
assistance of Ellmer Zoellner, accompanist, she was heard 
in pieces by Somervell and Purcell, songs from Sakhnovsky, 
Poldowski, Hahn, Ravel and Chausson, as well as a group 
of Irish folk tunes. Miss Nolan sang here in public for 
the first time last season and made a highly favorable 
impression, notably through her delightful interpretation of 
music drawn from Irish folk lore. This impression was 
strengthened at the recital of last Thursday. Although this 
singer is most effective in songs that are native to her 
spirit, she also gives pleasure in songs of classic origin— 
witness her artistic singing of the lovely air from Purcell. 
Modern French is relatively alien to her style, but an artist 
with her intelligence ought to have no difficulty in master- 
ing this medium. Miss Nolan was vigorously applauded by 
a friendly audience. 

DurreELL Quartet AND PATTISON. 

The rising Durrell Quartet gave a concert of chamber 
music Sunday evening, October 26, at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. The program comprised Smetana’s melancholy 
Quartet for Strings, from My Life, and with the excellent 
Lee Pattison for assisting pianist, Chausson’s quartet in A 
major for piano, violin, viola and cello. Miss Durvell’s 
ensemble advances steadily in public and critical favor. 
Praiseworthy indeed are the precision, euphony and balance 
that mark their playing, and the audience was quick to 
show its appreciation. 

Mr. Pattison is a familiar figure in local concert halls, 
and ever welcome. He proved a potent assistant in the 
performance of Chausson’s lovely music, always maintain- 
ing the balance between piano and strings with the skill and 
taste that make his playing truly noteworthy. 

Orrers $100 Prize ror Best Part Sone. 

A prize of $100 will be given by the People’s Choral 
Union for the best part song for mixed voices, with piano 
accompaniment, written by an American citizen and sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1925, according to an announcement 
made recently at a meeting of the organization held in 
Jordan Hall. 

After songs by chorus and audience and solos by Rulon 
Robison, addresses were given by Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
dean of the New York Institute of Musical Art; M. 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans, Contest closes January 1, 1925. 
For further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano. Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

B. Schott’s S6hne—3,000 Gold marks (about $750) 
for the first, and 1,500 gold marks for the second and 
third best concerto for one or more solo instruments 
and chamber orchestras. Unpublished scores must be 
signed with nom de plume and sent before December 
1 to B. Schott’s Séhne, publishers, London, England. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for the best work for orchestra submitted, the 
winning composition to be played at the final concert 
of the 1925 North Shore Music Festival. Contest 
ends January 1, 1925. Compositions should be sent 
to Carl D. ieee 64 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Joseph Pulitzer Scholarship—$1,500 scholarship, 
for best composition in extended and serious form, 
offered American student of music deemed most de- 
serving to study in Europe. Manuscripts should be 
sent, before February 1, to New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Huntington Avenue and Gainsborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee—$100 and $50 
prizes offered American citizen for best musical set- 
ing to Kipling’s poem, Where Earth’s Last Picture 
Is Painted. Contest closes January 1. For further 
information address A. J. Van Dyke, 253 Plankinton 
Arcade, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rose Tomars—Two vocal scholarships o 
November 15. Apply to 106 Central Park West, New 
York City. 

The time for submitting scores for the $1,000 prize 
offered by W. A. Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, for the 
best symphony or symphonic poem by an American 
composer has been extended to May 1, 1925. Address 
communications to Mrs. Caroline E. Smith, Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, 424 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington, D. C.—$100 for 
women’s three or four part choral composition by 
American composer. Manuscript submitted before 
January 2 to Mrs. Harvey L. Rabbitt, Apt. 312, Cathe- 
dral Mansions Center, Washington, D. C. 


until 
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Camilieri, conductor of the People’s Chorus of New York; 
Samuel W. Cole, director of music in the public schools 
of Brookline, and by George S. Dunham, conductor of the 
Boston chorus. Mrs, William Arms Fisher, president of 
the Union, also spoke. 
Harrison Porter to Pray Novet Pisces, 

Harrison Potter, pianist of this city, has arranged an 
uncommonly interesting program for his recital, Tuesday 
evening, November 18, in Jordan Hall. He will be heard 
in pieces from Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, Brahms, Schumann, 
Debussy, Liszt, Griffes, Turina and Bloch. C. 





League of Composers Opens Season 

What the youngest generation in music is writing, both in 
Europe and America, will form the subject of the first 
lecture-recital given by the League of Composers on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 16, at the Anderson Galleries, 
Fifty-ninth Street and Park Avenue. Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times, will discuss the work of the 
young men. His presence in Europe last summer provided 
the necessary opportunity of acquaintance with the most 
recent of new musical phenomena. The program also in- 
cludes a trio, a group of songs, and piano solos, as follows: 
(Georges Migot) A la memoire de Lili Boulanger (trio), 
Mme. Alfrida Boos, Jacob Mestechkin and Leroy Shield; 
(Castelnuovo Tedesco) Nocturne from the suite, Alt Wien, 
(George Antheil) Jazz Sonata, piano carol, Robinson; (Eric 
Fogg) Two Faery Pieces—Grimm, and The Wee Folk’s 
Market, Mme. Esther Etreicher; lecture by Olin Downes; 
Aaron Copland) Passacaglia and The Cat and the Mouse, 
Mme. Esther Streicher; (Bernard Rogers) Two Songs—In 
the Gold Room and Notturno, Mme. Inez Barbour; (Rich- 
ard Hammond) Dans les Montagnes and Les trois Prin- 
cesses, Inez Barbour; (Daniel Lazarus) Fantasy, (Alais 
Haba) Two Grotesque Pieces, (lirnst Krenek) A Dance 
Study, Leroy Shield; (Alexander Steinert) Lady of the 
Clouds, Snow of Twilight, Footsteps in the Sand, Inez Bar- 
bour. 

The second issue of the League of Composers’ Review 
has made its appearance. It contains articles by Edwin 
Evans, Alfredo Casella, Boris de Schloeze, Lazare Samin- 
sky and others. The first concert takes place at the Klaw 
Theater, Sunday evening, November 30. 





Josef Adler Arranges Series of Concerts 


Josef Adler, pianist, has arranged a series of musicales 
to be given during the season at 12 East 86th Street, New 
York. The hall seats only 125 people, making it possible 
to present good music in intimate surroundings. The fol- 
lowing artists have been engaged by Mr. Adler: Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company ; 
Cornelius Van Vliet, solo cellist of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; Miron Poliakin, Russian violinist; 
Clarence Adler, pianist, accompanist and teacher; the New 
York Trio, the Lenox String Quartet and Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, cellist. The first concert will be given on Tuesday 


morning, November 18, by Poliakin, violinist; Helen Adler, 
soprano, and Josef Adler. 


Herbert Dittler Recital November 17 

Herbert Dittler, American violinist, assisted by Mary 
Elise Dittler, pianist, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, November 17, His program will contain 
Bach’s concerto in E major; sonata for piano and _ violin, 
op. 21, Dohnanyi, a group by Debussy, Grasse, Pascal, and 
Pugnani-Kreisler, as well as Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, 

Mr. Dittler will also appear as soloist at Maude Morgan’s 
concert in Carnegie Hall, November 22. 


George Liebling Recital November 19 

The distinguished pianist and composer, George Liebling, 
will make his first New York appearance in recital at ‘Town 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, November 19. Mr. Liebling 
was for eight years the professor of the master classes at 
the Guild School of Music in London and afterwards direc- 
tor of his own conservatory at Munich. He will appear as 
soloist at one of the Metropolitan Opera Sunday concerts 
later in the month, 


Hutcheson and Kindler to Give Program 

On November 18, Hutcheson and Kindler will give a 
program of piano and cello music with the Chamber Music 
Association of Cleveland. The following day Hutcheson 
is appearing in Wooster, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
University of Wooster, after which he will return to 
New York for his Aeolian Hall recital on November 22 
Richard Hageman Not on California Faculty 

Richard Hageman requests the Musica Courter to state 
that the inclusion of his name in the list published last week, 
of the faculty of the Master School of Musical Arts in 
California for the first session of this institution next 
summer, was not authorized by him. Mr. Hageman has 
not signed any contract with the management of the school 
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ELSA ALSE 


SCORES IN FIRST AMERICAN CONCERTS 


Opening With Orchestra Under Leopold Stokowsky in Philadelphia and Peabody 
Recital in Baltimore 


The Philadeiphia Evening Bulletin. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
Leopold Stokowski and Elsa Alsen Feature 
Openigg Concert 

Her voice is a lovely and colorful instrument, with a lower 
register as richly golden as a controlto’s and upper tones that 
are full and rounded. Throughout her entire range Miss Alsen’s 
intonation was even and sure. Her tone production was admirably 
controlled in the quieter passages and her response to the climaxes 
was positively thrilling. Above the mighty sonority of the full 
orchestra her voice soared gloriously clear, surmounting the 
waves of sound like a bird hovering over a vast golden cloud. 
The climactic high notes were in the voice of which Wagner must 
have dreamed when he wrote the song. ; 

The closing chords of the orchestra died away and the audi- 
ence sat rapt and silent for a moment. Then a tumult of applause 
broke forth. Miss Alsen was recalled again and again. She 
bowed. She shook hands with Mr, Stokowski. The lights were 
turned up but the audience remained seated, seemingly trying 
to pees the oe 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

OPENING CONCERT BY PHILHARMONIC 
Mr. Stokowski Conducts Orchestra and Elisa Alsen 
Triumphs in Wagner Arias. 

Elsa Alsen, German dramatic soprano, sang in succession 
three of the most famous arias of Wagner. She is a magnificent 
artist, equally great in concert and opera. Her voice is of most 
agreeable quality, large range, ample power and of almost perfect 
evenness in all registers, besides which she sings with intense 
dramatic expression, although never transcending the legitimate 
concert limits. Mme. Alsen scored a decided triumph in all her 
arias. Ss. L. L. 
Philadelphia Enquirer. 

In the selection of Elsa Alsen, as the soloist of the evening a 
very happy choice was made. The soloist’s wealth of tone was 
used with discriminating intelligence and in lower passages she 
was equally admirable, her performance adding to the already 
high reputation she has attained on the concert and operatic 
stage. 

The Philadeiphia Record. 

Miss Alsen’s dramatic voice was greatly enjoyed. 
ver: lumi tona’ i, the style was true to operatic 
traditions and aroused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Baltimore American. 

ELSA ALSEN OPENS SEASON AT THE LYRIC 
Dramatic Soprano Swings Through Wagner, Brahms, 

Schubert, with Smoothness, Flexibility and Control. 

Mme. Alsen is scarcely less interesting in recital than in opera. 

With a voice mighty and resonant Mme. Alsen can sing with 
a smoothness and a flexibility and a sure control that brings her 
half-voice tones into delicate and flawless coloring, and into a 

fect modeling of phrase. And sombre as her voice quality can 
be in Brahms or the dramatic Schubert, she can discover with a 


She has a 
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Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
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nicety that almost white tone that Handel demands, or the lighter 
Schubert. 

She has the rare and comprehending intelligence that lends 
warmth and intimacy while detracting in no degree from its 
breadth of style. An encore for each group found Mme. Alsen 
in a dozen moods, and equally at home emotionally in any 
atmosphere. I 


The Baitimore Sun. 

In her very first number she satisfied the curiosity of her 
audience by proving herself a concert singer endowed with every 
attribute necessary to a great artist—beauty of tone in all 
registers, an extensive compass, perfect breath control, tempere 
ment, warmth of feeling, keen perception of the meaning of 
every song and great versatility of interpretation 

The Brahms group came as a revelation. The singer presented 
them in a light never before given, and brought out beauties 
not hitherto realized. If Brahms were always interpreted as the 
artist did yesterday, the composer would have a far larger number 
of admirers and his songs would be more in evidence on recital 
programs. Ww. G. O 


Baltimore Evening Sun. 

“A SECOND SCHUMANN-HEINK!” was the expression 
heard from many of those who attended the opening of the 
Peabody recital series yesterday in the Lyric at the end of a 
most interesting program presented by Mme. Elsa Alsen, And 
there were various points to suggest the comparison. In the first 
place, Mme. Alsen, a dramatic soprano, has a voice of exception 
ally wide range. In the second place, there is a suggestion of the 
contralto in that voice, with its warmth, its opulent character 
Thirdly, Mme. Alsen, consciously or unconsciously, has in her 
manner somewhat the graciousness, the generosity and the desire 
of the other singer to share whatever of favor is received from 
the audience with her assistants, and forthly, she, in a way makes 
the audience itself a participant in the enjoyment she seems to 
feel in singing, so that the recital takes on a kind of intimacy 
which puts the singer in complete rapport with her hearers. It 
can be added that, like the other woman, Mme. Alsen is a great 
artist, who invests even lyric trifles with a definite value and 
makes them appealing. Where other vocalists sparkle she glows 
with a sort of steady effulgence that carries warmth into every 
nook and corner and puts an audience in a most receptive mood 

The singer demonstrated yesterday afternoon that she is not 
only a great Wagner interpreter, but that she is hardly less 
distinguished as a singer of lieder, to which she imparts vitality, 
color and meaning. 

As an interpreter of the exalted sentiments and the fine 


melodies of Brahms she has few equals and is perhaps not 
excelled. 

. » » Her conception of the popular airs was orie of unalloyed 
good humor and spontaneous joyousness that imparted itself to 


the audience and made the airs captivating, notwithstanding their 
simplicity and age. Mme. Alsen also showed that she has pro 
gressed rapidly in her English during the year and a half she 
has been in this country, for she sang with an excellent pro 
nunciation., 


New York City 

















REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








| The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending November 6. Detailed reviews ot those selec- 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting 
ind important musicaliy will appear in a later issue. | 
(Arthur P. Schmidt, New York) 
rHE FIRST NOWELL, two part song, harmonized and 
arranged by Purcell James Mansteld.. 


IH SHEPHERDS, by T. Tertius Noble. For mixed 
“Q LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM, from the 
Herald of Peace cantata, by J, Lamont Galbraith, For 


mixed voices 


HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIE-DAYES, part song for 
mens voices, by Gena Branscombe 

WHAT SUDDEN BLAZE OF SONG, for mixed 

vices, by Edwin H.. Lemare. 

“THRI fk CHRISTMAS CAROLS, unison songs, by 
Harold V. Milligan 

CAROL, SWEETLY CAROL, two-part song, by Pur- 
cell J. Mansfield. 

A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION ON THE FIRST 
NOEL and HOLY NIGHT, for organ, by George A. 


Burdett 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


THANKSGIVING (E. Kremser), ar- 


PRAYER OF é 
Three-part song for women's 


ranged by N. Clifford Page 
Bi BRAVE, BE 
\ tred Wooler 


STRONG, anthem for mixed voices, by 


iN THEE, O LORD, I PUT MY TRUST (Kalinni- 
koff), arranged by H. Clough-Leighter for chorus of mixed 
voices 

BLESSED ART THOU, O LORD, anthem for mixed 


Voces, by W, G. Owst 
HEAK MY CRY, O GOD (Kepyloff), chorus for mixed 
yees arranged by H. Clough-Leighter. 
O'ER THE DISTANT MOUNTAINS, 
mixed voices, by Edward Shippen Barnes. 
rHREE MOTETS FOR MIXED VOICES, O Salu 
taris Hostia, Panis Angelicus and Tantum Ergo (pub 
ished separately), by His Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val. 
MASS IN F, for mixed voices, by F. A. Grant-Schaefer 


” (Kthin & Co., Led., Ricordi, New 


anthem for 


London; CG. York Agents) 


rHE TWO ROSES, song, by Granville Bantock. Words 
hy Myrrha Bantock 

fHE PARTING, song, by Granville Bantock. Words 
hy Penuel G. Ross 

| WILL GO WITH MY FATHER A-PLOUGHING 
(from Three Pastoral Songs), by Roger Quilter. Words 
hy Joseph Campbell 

fHE TINKLING SHEEP-BELLS and THE BELLS 
QO. ST. NICHOLAS (published separately), for piano, by 
Harold EF. Scott 

ANDANTE LANGUIDO, by Cyril Scott. Arranged for 


cello and piano by Cedric Sharpe 
CORONACH (A Highland Lament), by Edgar Barratt, 
arranged for cello and piano by Cedric Sharpe. 
KARMA, a ballet in five pictures (from Charlot's Re- 
), by Cyril Scott 
(Enoch & Sons, New York) 
JOURNEY’S END, by Sydney King Russell. 
John Hall Wheelock 
(The John Church Co., 
DERE’LL BE NO DISTINCTION 
Martha Dickson 
(Hawkes & Son, London) 
SONATA NO. 2, for violin and piano, by 


Poem by 


New York) 
DERE, a Negro 
mg by 


Frederick 


“s ‘ius, Edited by Albert Sammons and Evlyn Howard- 
ones 
(Boosey & Co., New York) 
SHUT NOT SO SOON (to daisies ), song by Ethel 
Angless. Words by Robert Herrick 
GIVE A MAN A HORSE HE CAN RIDE, song, by 
Mic hae! Head. W ords by James Thomson. 





AEOLIAN HALL, M West 43rd St., New York City 
Sunday Evening, Nov. 16th, 1924, at 8:15 o'clock 


FiRST NEW YORK RECITAL OF THE SEASON BY 


EDWIN HUCHES 


Pianist 
PROGRAMME 

I 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3... sa nbehepeabbarcess Beethoven 

iW 
Fantasie, Op. 49 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 8 a 
ae SOS AOSD Se ere ree re Chopin 
Valse, Op. 0, _ 3 
Scherzo, Op. J 

UL 
Anger Dance t 


Tides of Manaunaun S"''s* ttre Henry Cowell 


In this composition “tone-clusters,"’ 
with the entire forearm, are used, 
Twilight Fantasy (‘‘Restiess, ceaseless’’) 

Rubin Goldmark 

The Dancer in the Patio (Tango) veneer Charlies Repper 
(First time in New York) 

FORE BO SO GOOG iis + 0.00050 600 tnees tkkonsts F. Parr Gere 
(First time in New York) 

Three American Foik Dances— 

Quill Dance (Southern) arranged by.. .Eugen Putnam 
(First time in New York) 

Rain Dance ézuni Indian) arranged by..Homer Grunn 
Turkey in the Straw (origin unknown) 


played 


lon 
DUO-ART{ RECORDS 





STEINWAY{PIANO 
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TIME, YOU OLD GYPSY MAN, 
Besly. Poem by Ralph Hodgson. 

MOUNTAIN VOICES, song, by 
Words by George Arthur Greene. 

I SENT YOU A SONG, by Wilfrid Sanderson. 
by Charles Roff. 

A CAUTION, song, by Barbara Melville Hope. Words by 
Royden Barrie. 

THE CHALLENGE OF SPRING, song, by Samuel 
Liddle. Words by Charles G. Mortimer, 

SEA-FOG, song, by Peggy Cochrane. 
silla Mary Child. 

RAIN! RAIN! RAIN! song, by Vera L. 

TELL ME AT TWILIGHT, song, by 
Huntington. 

ONCE IN A DREAMLAND GARDEN, 
nedy Russell. Words by Royden Barrie. 

WE SHALL SEE, song, by Howard Fisher. 
Dorothy Dickinson. 


song, by Maurice 
Bryceson Treharne. 


Words 


Words by Dru- 


Gay. 
Albert Tracy 
song, by Ken- 


Words by 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


TIMOTHY, reading, musically illustrated by Frieda 
Peycke. Words by Kose Fyleman. 
ARE YOU READY, spiritual, by Hilbert E. Stewart. 


MOTHER-GOOSE LAND, set of first-grade piano 
pieces with words by Buenta Carter. 


ALTHEA’S SAMPLER, first pieces for piano, by John 


Mokrejs. Drawings by Helen Adelsperger. 

THt CANARY, musical reading, illustrated by Frieda 
Peycke. Words by Rose Fyleman, 

THE KINGDOM WITHIN, sacred song, by William 
Lester. Text by Sarah Roberts Wallbaum. 

THE DARK LITTLE GIRL, musical reading by Phyllis 
Fergus. Words by Lillian W. Simpson. THE DARK 
LITTLE BOY, with words by Richard Denny. 


FLUTTERING instructive piano piece, by 


MOTHS, 
Gerald F. Frazee. 
SOLFEGGIETTO (Ph, E. 
by Frances Frothingham. 
THE SEA, chorus for male voices, by 
Prosser. Words by James McLeod. 
CONCERT GAVOTTE, for piano, by C. ( 


Bach), second piano part 
Iorwerth W. 


Vardell, Jr. 


MARCHE REGALE, for piano, four hands, by Frances 
Terry. 
(Haro'd Flammer, New York) 
THE LITTLE CHRIST CHILD, a Christmas song, by 


Woodsworth Ruse. 
M. J. 


Sydney King Russell. Poem by Lizette 


Miscellaneous Music 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


The Well-Tempered Clavichord 
By Bach. Edited by Edwin Hughes 


Of this work, which is announced as consisting of two 
volumes, only one volume has as yet been received at this 
reviewer's desk, It is presumed, therefore, that the second 
volume is not yet ready, but no doubt its publication will 
not be long delayed. 

These preludes and fugues are known to all students of 
the piano—probably to all real musicians, whether pianists 
or not—and are no longer material for critical comment. 
Only the edition need be touched upon, and this is a far 
more important matter than is the case with other musical 
works. 

The reasons for this are set forth in the long and learned 
introduction with which the present edition is prefaced. 
Reading this, one discovers that, though there have been 
numerous printings of these Bach works, none of them 
were made during the lifetime of the composer, and 
all of them had faults of one kind or another—either they 
were full of arbitrary alterations and deviations from the 
original text, or they were so entirely free of editorial no- 
tations, expression marks, and so on, as to be nearly useless 
for the average student. 

The task which Mr. Hughes set himself, therefore, was 
to discover what had been done in the past, and to use finger- 
ings, phrasings, tempo and dynamic indications in such a 
manner as would make “a styleful interpretation and a mu- 
sically satisfying execution somewhat less of a task than 
these would be with the mere reprinting of the bare notes 
as they were written down by Bach. 

A paragraph, on page V of the introduction, tells which 
indications are original with Bach, which are added by the 
editor, and it is explained that these are “the personal opin- 
ions of the eidtor” and are not to be taken as either dicta- 
torial or dogmatic; and to this remark he adds that “a com- 
parison of even a few of the many extant editions of the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord will quickly prove how futile it 
would be for any one editor to assume to set up irrefutable 
standards of interpretation”—and Mr. Hughes must speak 
feelingly on this point, for he examined over twenty revi- 
sions in the course of the preparation of this new edition. 

It is pleasing to find in this introduction an outline of 
the great differences between the instruments Bach played 
upon and wrote for and the modern piano. This is a sub- 
ject that is usually overlooked by teachers and of which the 
great majority of students are utterly ignorant. True, no 
description, however excellent, can give the least idea of the 
tone of the Clavichord for which these fugues were writ- 
ten, especially of the various varieties of tone produced 
by a skilled player. Mr. Hughes explains the mechanical 
construction of these instruments very care fully, and any 
student of this edition who is further interested will find a 
description, with photographs, by Lotta Van Buren in the 
May 29, 1924, issue of the Musicat Courter. 

The effect ‘of a vibrato on sustained notes, with moving 
parts above or below, or a sustained note tied to a staccato 
note, cannot possibly be imagined, unless one has actually 
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heard the Clavichord, nor can the effect be to the very 
slightest degree imitated on our modern piano. And it is 
possible to believe that the trill indications were intended 
to imply a tremolo (like that which a violinist can make 
on his string, and quite easy of execution on the Clavichord). 

Mr. Hughes terminates his introductory remarks by some 
sane and commonsense (though almost too conservative) 
considerations of the esthetic and spiritual side of these 
works and their importance for the development of appre- 
ciation, and he conciudes that “it is from an intimate, per- 
sonal acquaintance with his works that the genuine Bach 
lover is developed. . Once the spark of delight in the 
beauty of the musical thought and workmanship in a single 
one of his compositions is kindled within the young mu- 
sician, the flame of enthusiasm for his immortal genius is 
quite certain to burn unceasingly ever after.” He might 
have added that the one sure way to destroy forever the love 
of Bach is to give it to pupils too soon, before they are 
technically ready for it, as many teachers do. Such teachers 
do not really love their Bach and have too little respect for 
him to treat his works as anything but dry exercises. 

The very beauty of this new edition lies in the fact that, 
if the preludes and fugues are played as Mr. Hughes de- 
mands that they should be played, with his tempi and his 
phrasings, they must also be liked. It is because they are 
not so played that they are not liked by the average stu- 
dent, absorbed in and overwhelmed by difficulties of finger- 
ing. These tunes are, for the most part, gay, good-hu- 
mored, almost popular in character—provided one plays 
them right—and Mr. Hughes has indicated the tempi and the 
phrasing so that they will sound this way (though this re- 
viewer would have preferred it if Mr. Hughes had indicated 
the half- bar thythm for the theme of Prelude IV, as it is 
more “tuney’ ’ if thought with two strong accents in the bar). 
But this is rather hypercritical, and anyone who is up to 
Bach at all will feel these rhythms without any need for 
further guidance than Mr. Hughes has given. 

Some day, some pianist of popular appeal will popularize 
Bach by putting into interpretations of his work what the 
players of his day probably (or possibly) put into them 
when they played them on the Clavichord—because, we may 
be sure, those players were quite unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to sentimentalize with their sustained notes and their 
vibratos. The thumping piano interpretations and transcrip- 
tions (someone has properly called them “brutal”) in double 
octaves have done much to ruin our modern idea of Bach. 
To hear a fugue like, for instance, No. XII, played slowly 
and languorously on the Clavichord, gives one an impression 
of Bach’s fugues which brings them close to the idiom of 
some of his vocal music, some of the amazingly emotional 
and programmatic effects of the Passion, for instance. The 
expression marks that Mr. Hughes has added to this par- 
ticular fugue (and to the others in this book as well) show 
that he is fully conscious of this characteristic. And it 
would seem to this reviewer that such an edition, if properly 
used, should go far to advance the transition of Bach from 
a writer of exercises that most piano students abhor, to a 
writer of music that most piano students will love. The rea- 
son that Bach is not loved is because he is not known, and if 
Mr. Hughes has done anything to add to a knowledge of 
him—as he most evidently has—he has done a great work 
and is to be congratulated, as are all those who may get 
this book into their hands. F..?P 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, 


Starlight, Polonaise Caprice (for Violin and 
Piano) 
By Marion G. Osgood 

These are apparently part of a set of six pieces, but only 
these two have reached this reviewer's desk. The others 
are entitled Noontide, Mazurka Bravura, Student’s Con- 
certino and Miniature March, this last for four violins. 

Without any undue originality, these are attractive study 
pieces. The first is quite simple, the Polonaise difficult. It 
is dedicated to Adamowski and perhaps would prove of in- 
terest to violinists of advanced technical equipment. It is 
to be noted that it was copyrighted in 1909 by Carl Fischer, 
transferred to Schmidt in 1924. 


Boston) 


(J. B. Cramer & Co., 


Songs for Children 
By Granville Bantock 
There are five in this group: Robin Redbreast, The Sea- 
sons, Fireside Fancies, Dancing, Spring Song. The words 
are by Alfred Hayes and are very pretty, as are the tunes. 
These songs are far more serious than most of the things 
that disguise triviality under the cloak of childhood, or 
rather, hide personal inefficiency behind the kiddies. These 
songs are, in fact, real songs with accompaniments of real 
difficulty, and not at all to be sung by children or even 
for children. Rather is childhood taken as the point of 
departure. The songs are very attractive and deserve a 
warm welcome. M. 


London) 


(G. Schirmer, New York) 


Hail and Farewell (Song) 
By H. O. Osgood 

A splendid, virile song that deserves a place on every con- 
cert program, particularly suitable for tenor or baritone. 
The music is finely conceived and follows the fine lyric by 
Gordon Johnstone most sympathetically, running through 
many moods and emotions. There is an excellent middle 
section, with a brilliant climax at the end. One of the 
finest of many fine songs that have come from the pen of 
H. O. Osgood. , . 
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Winifred Macbride’s Art and Ideas 


The success that the Scottish pianist, Winifred Macbride, 
made at her New York recital several weeks ago has cre- 
ated interest in her and her art, and a representative of the 
Musica Courter called upon her for some details of her 
career and her opinions. Miss Macbride arrived in Ameri- 
ca only a short time ago, and, she says, the first thing she 
purchased on these shores was a copy of the Musica. 
COouRIER, which she paid for with the trusting spirit of the 
foreigner in every country, ignorant of coin values, and 
preferring loss to embarrassment—she held out a hand full 
of coins and let the news man take his pick. We hope he 
was honest! 

Miss Macbride, though coming from the town that pro- 
duced another great pianist, the town of Glasgow where 
Lamond too was born—has lived for a number of years in 
London, has lived there, in fact, since she won a scholar- 
ship to the Royal College of Music, which gave her three 
years of tuition at that great school. Graduating with all 
sorts of prizes and honors, she added a short term of study 
with Benno Moiseiwitsch, and was then launched into her 
concert career which has kept her busy, with headquarters 
in London, until it was decided that she was to realize her 
long-cherished dream and come to America. 

Miss Macbride has made herself renowned as a woman 
player of programs rather more weighty than the average 
woman player cares to undertake. In her London sonata 
recitals, for instance, she gave in a single evening Bee- 
thoven’s Appassionata, Chopin's B flat minor, John Ireland's 
E minor and Liszt’s B minor. At her New York recital 
she played the Liszt and Brahms sonatas. At other London 
recitals Miss Macbride played entire Bach-Liszt programs, 
entire Schumann programs, Brahms programs, Chopin 
programs, and so on. 

Miss Macbride has very definite ideas with regard to 
program building. “Few people realize the amount of care 
and judgment necessary in framing a recital program,” 
she said. “There are many things to be considered. The 
most important is, of course, the audience. There are some 
recitalists who consider two sonatas on one program too 
much for an audience. It is true that even one sonata is 
too much if it is placed on the program purely to make the 
program look right. On the other hand, if the sonatas are 
well chosen, four are not too many as I proved in London 
when I played Beethoven's Appassionata, Chopin’s B_ flat 
minor, John Ireland's Sonata in E minor and Liszt’s in B 
minor. Here one has contrast in period and style, and 
although all the works bear the same name—sonata—yet 
the difference between each is so great in ideas and treat- 
ment that the audience on that occasion was as genuinely 
enthusiastic at the end as at the beginning. 

“IT always consider the audience first, but I rate its 
standard somewhat higher than usual, for I believe it to 
be better to err on the side of the best in pianoforte liter- 
ature. Sonata form is so satisfying, for each work is 
broken up into contrasted movements and the form usually 
attracts only the skilled composer. I do not believe John 
Ireland’s E minor piano sonata is well known in this coun- 
try but I think it the best contemporary pianoforte sonata. 
It is unlikely, however, that it will be played much on ac- 
count of its notational difficulties. Those who get over 
the sight reading stage with this work will be amply re- 
paid for their efforts. I hope to play it in America soon. 

“With regard to miscellaneous programs, I believe we 
executive artists are inclined to follow custom too closely. 
Why should it be necessary to open a program with a 
work by the greatest composer of all with perhaps not more 
than two-thirds of one’s audience present. Yet were Bach 
placed at the end of the program or in the middle this 
would doubtless be commented on as eccentric. I must ad- 
mit, however, that I have done this myself. 

“With regard to moderns, there is much beautiful music 
being written nowadays and I believe it to be the duty of 
every public artist to include in his or her repertory any 
significant work by a contemporary composer. No two 
persons will entirely agree as to what is significant and 
what is not, but each can be guided by personal judgment. 
Nor should the merely frivolous be entirely overlooked. 
There is more humor in music than most people think. I 
long, sometimes, to see more people laugh when Beethoven 
gives us an indescribably funny passage on, say, the bas- 
surely it is no crime to laugh on such occasions. 


soon; 

“T find American audiences delightfully appreciative and 
very quick to detect quality in anything musical. I have 
been in America just about a month and have already 


played five recitals and look forward to playing with some 
of your wonderful orchestras. 

“T have been asked how far advanced a pianist should 
be before playing in public, and I have carefully and sym- 
pathetically considered the question. My answer to it is 
this: With the musical world so overcrowded as it is, | 
do not think that any pianist should even consider the pro- 
fession of public pianist unless he or she is prepared to 
play at short notice any standard work, classical or modern, 
including the concertos. There are so many reasons for 
this statement that time would ae permit their enumera- 
tion. Technic has advanced so far in piano playing today 
that a pianist should at least have those qualifications before 
entering the field of public waite P. 


International Composers’ Guild Plans Brilliant 
Season 


Three concerts of new and advanced music will be given 
this season by the International Composers’ Guild on Sun- 
day evenings in Aeolian Hall. So popular has modern 
music become that the Guild has outgrown the Vanderbilt 
Theater, where its programs have been heard in the past. 

The first concert will take place December 7 and it will 
introduce to New York Eugene Goossens, the English com- 
poser. Mr. Goossens has composed an orchestral work 
especially for the International Composers’ Guild, and he 
will come to conduct it in person. Members of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York will participate. Mr. Goos 
sens will also conduct other works including one of Maurice 
Ravel’s latest compositions, a rhapsody for violin and small 
orchestra called Tzigane. The soloist will be Andre Polsh 
A new work of Carl Ruggles will be presented and Ursula 
Greville, an English soprano, will appear at this concert, 
singing unfamiliar songs of Egon Wellesz and Vaughn 
Williams. 

The second concert. on February 8, 
Hindu composer, Kaikhosru Sorabji. 
program will be a string quartet by Henry Cowell. 


will introduce a 
A feature of the 
Vocal 


MUSICAL COURIER 


numbers by Carlos Salzedo and Malipiero will be sung by 
Greta Torpadie. There will be a piano piece of Bela Bar- 
tok, Georges Aurio, Zonotti-Bianco and Wellesz. A work 
for voices and instrumental ensemble by William Still 
will likewise be heard. 

The final concert, which takes place March 1, will offer 
new works by Erik Satie, Edgar Varese and Arnold 
Schoenberg. poem Stokowski will conduct, and will 
bring for this program an orchestra made up from mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS NICHOLAS MEDTNER 


The Russian Pianist Plays His Own Concerto—Boyle- 
Gittleson-Penha Trio Heard by Chamber Music 
Association—San Carlo Company to Appear 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 5.—The fourth pair of con- 
certs, given by the Philadelphia Orchestra this season on 
October 31 and November 1, was the occasion of the first 
appearance in this country of Nicholas Medtner, Russian 
pianist and composer. He was heard in his own concerto 
for piano and orchestra, played in one movement. Al- 
though very long, it held much of harmonic beauty and was 
the means of displaying some fine piano playing. Medtner’s 


compositions have been chiefly for the piano and voice, this 
concerto being the only large work he has written. Al- 
though noticeably influenced by the older masters, still 


his own individual style is uppermost. Philadelphians are 
fortunate to have had the first opportunity of hearing this 
artist. 

The other numbers on the program were marked favor- 
ites: Beethoven's third Leonore overture; the Mozart 
symphony in E flat, beautifully played, although some ob- 
jected to the speed with which Dr. Stokowski took the 
minuetto; and the Polovetzki Dances Prince Igor, 
by Borodin. 

Dr. Stokowski introduced an informal innovation at the 
close of the concert when the orchestra played a composi- 
tion said to have been written by Dawes. In a few words, 
Dr. Stokowski explained that it was in no way_ political 
propaganda, but that he had heard of this composition and 
thought his audiences might be interested to hear it. 

CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

The Chamber Music Association held the first meeting 
of its eighth season jin the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford on November 2, when the program was given by the 


from 


Boyle-Gittelson-Penha Trio. The members of this trio are 
George F. Boyle, pianist; Frank Gittelson, violinist; and 
Michel Penha, cellist; all of whom are residents of 


Philadelphia. 
The program which they presented was composed of the 


trio, op. 97, by Beethoven, and the trio, op. 8, in B major, 
by Brahms. Both were played in a masterly fashion by this 
group of artists. 
San Carto Company TO APPEAR 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company is to open its two 
weeks’ engagement here on November 17, Philadelphians 
are greatly anticipating this company’ s stay in their city, 
for the high grade of the performances given in past years 
has caused music lovers to appreciate their opportunities of 


hearing the operas given by splendid artists for a reason- 
able sum. M. M. C. 





Marguerite Potter to Give Lecture-Recitals 

The music loving public of New York, and especially the 
music students, are to be presented with an unusual oppor 
today, 


tunity beginning November 13, when the Board 





MARGUERITE POTTER. 


Acolian Company will combine in of 
fering an attractive series of Noonday Opera Recitals 

admission without charge. The first series will be given at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursdays at twelve o'clock, as follows: 
Thais (November 13), Carmen (November 20), Lohengrin 
(December 4) and Butterfly ( (December 11), Marguerite 


of Education and the 








TEDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA 


has opened a studio at 
324 WEST 10lst STREET, NEW YORK 


Instruction 


in 
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Potter, who holds a unique place in the musical world as 
singer, lecturer, teacher, writer, and founder and president 
of the Madrigal Club, one of the important New York 
musical organizations, has been engaged for the series and 
will have the assistance of soloists, the Duo-Art Reproducing 
Piano, and the Aeolian pipe organ, 


Fay Foster Heads Vocal Department at 
Ogontz School 


The Ogontz School, near Philadelphia, has secured the 
services of Fay Foster as head of its yocal department. This 
school is one of the oldest, best known, and best patronized 
girls’ colleges in the country, drawing its clientele from 
the most discriminating classes, 

Miss Foster, while appreciating the distinction of being 
chosen for this important and responsible position, hesitated 
for a while about accepting, as her duties at the school 





FAY FOSTER, 


composer and teacher of singing. 


necessitated the giving up of her large and growing class in 
Philadelphia, which, however, she finally did, regretfully. 
Foster teaches at the Ogontz School on Tuesdays 


Iss 
and Wednesdays, and Mondays, Thursdays and Fridays in 
New York at her beautiful studio at 15 West llth Street 
She will devote Saturdays exclusively to composition 


Luis Alfonso Marron in Recital 


Luis Alfonso Marron, pianist ‘and composer, offered a 
program of piano compositions at the Carrol Club on Octo 
ber 23. Mr, Marron’s own works were received with pat 


ticular enthusiasm by the audience, which comprised a rep 


resentative number of music lovers. He displayed a firm 
understanding of his subjects and an excellent technic 
Dux Returning from Coast Tour 
Returning from her third Coast tour, Claire Dux will 
stop off at Louisville on November 18, Wheeling on No 
vember 20 and Birmingham on November 24 for recitals. 


Her first Eastern appearance of the season will be made at 
Philadelphia on December 1. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY OPENS 
SEASON WITH WAGNER 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 7.—The first popular concert, 
ziven by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on November 
2 at Music Hall, attracted a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Perhaps one reason for the large outpouring was the in- 
teresting program composed entirely of Wagner numbers, 
several from the Nibelungen Ring which can be noted as 


Wagner's master efforts at operatic composition. 

Che orchestra was in fine form and entered into the va- 
rious numbers with spirit and warmth and the program 
proved delightful, Director Fritz Reiner was in a mood 


to give the best possible inspiration and each number added 
vlory to his splendid conducting. The program included 
the overture to The Mastersingers, Entrance of the Gods 
into Walhalla, from Rhinegold; The Ride of the Valkyries ; 
Siegfried in the Forest; Siegfried’s Funeral Pyre, 
Brunnhilde’s Death, from Gétterdammerung. 


Wasuincton Unirep States Marine Bano. 


rhe United States Marine Band of Washington gave two 


enjoyable concerts on October 25 at Music Hall, under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Club, the receipts going to charity 
Large audiences were present and under the direction of 


Captain William H. Sandelmann, the band proved an organi- 
zation of merit, The programs were composed of popular 
and classic numbers, including selections from Die Walktre, 
the march from Tannhauser, and the Dream of Love, by 
Liszt. The soloists were Frank Wiblitzhauser, saxophone ; 
Wilbur Keiffer, xylophone; Arthur Newcomb, cornet, and 
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Robert E. Clark, trombone. A number of encores were 
enjoyed. 
WHiIteMAN’s OrcHestra’s Seconp Visit. 

Paul Whiteman and his unique orchestra visited Cincinnati 
for the second time when they gave two concerts at Music 
Hall on October 26. This orchestra is no longer looked 
upon as a musical novelty, due to the fact that it meets 
with the approval of a large number of people who crave 
something midway between the commonplace and the classic. 
A number of Irish solos, sung by Morton Downey, lyric 
tenor, were well received, as was also the banjo solos by 
Michael Pignatore. The encores and special request numbers 
added much to the enjoyment. 

Notes. 

Louise Dotti has gone to her old home at New Bedford, 
Mass., where she will remain for some time. She recently 
left Christ Hospital after a serious illness. 

Leo Sowerby, the young American composer, recently 
visited this city when he submitted his prize-winning compo- 
sition, From the Northland, to Fritz Reiner. This will be 
played on the symphony programs of February 6 and 7, for 
the first time in public. Mr. Sowerby was awarded the 
American Rome prize for this work. He studied at the 
American Academy at Rome under Mr. Steinberg. , 

The Norwood Musical Club held its October meeting on 
the 28th at Carnegie Library Hall. The program was called 
Shades and Shadows. An illustrated explanatory talk was 
given by Rose Gores Rockwell. 

Olive Terry, pianist, a pupil of Albino Gorno; Louise C. 
Lee, violinist, pupil of Adolph Hahn; Ann Kaufman, con- 
tralto, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, and Richard A. Fluke, of 
the College of Music faculty, gave a concert on October 29 
- Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Loyal 
gion. 

Parvin W. Titus, of the organ department of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, is pleased with the new three 
manual organ recently installed in the conservatory. 

Folk Songs in Costume was the title of the musicale given 
on October 28 by the Covington Art Club, with Mrs. D. 
Collins Lee as chairman. A history of folk song was offered 
by Norean Wayman, illustrated by the members. 

A novel musical entertainment took place on October 16, 
at St. Paul's Church, given by Mrs, Charles E. Benedict, a 
former resident of this city. There were negro folk songs 
and recitations of the South. 

There has just been opened here a settlement school for 
girls who cannot pay for a musical education. It is under 
the supervision of Lillian Aldrich Thayer. The studio has 
been opened in the Burnet House, and on this occasion 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley and Elizabeth Driver were 
present. 

The latest addition to the faculty of the College of 
Music is Giuseppe Quintile, harpist, of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Quintile has been harp soloist with 
a number of orchestras in this country and for four years 
was identified with the Toronto College of Music. He 
will appear in one of the ensemble concerts given by the 
college during the season. 

Adolph Stadermann, organist at the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, gave a recital on October 26 for the members of 
the Rotary Club and their families who attended the church 
for the opening of “Boy’s Week.” 

The Hyde Park Music Club held a business meeting on 
October 28 in the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 

A special musical service was given on October 26 at 
the Knox Presbyterian Church. The quartet was assisted 
by Mrs. R. H. MacKeever, violinist, and Mrs. H. L. Stitt, 
pianist. W. A. Grubbs was the director. 
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The National Association of Schools of Music and Al- 
lied Arts, which was organized by Burnet C. Tuthill, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, states that its re- 
cent initial meeting at Pittsburgh was very successful. He 
was made secretary of the organization. 

Elizabeth Fell Leib gave a musical and demonstration of 
the Fletcher music method on October 22 at the Kemper ® 
Lane Hotel. Demonstrations were made by talented pupils. 

The Hilger Trio a red in its initial concert at the 
College of Music Auditorium on October 28. They are 
talented musicians and gave a delightful performance on 
this occasion. The program included works of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Tartini and Tschaikowsky, all of which were ar- 
tistically played. 

The pageant, Nature in Song and Legend, which was 
given under the auspices of Minnie Tracey at Emery Audi- 
torium, on October 29, for the benefit of the children’s 
playground fund, was in all respects an artistic triumph. 
{t was also presented some months ago and at that time 
aroused much favorable comment. There is a great deal 
of praise due to Miss Tracey for her work. 

Plans are now being perfected by the Opera Club of the 
Hyde Park Community Center for the season's activities. 
There was a meeting on October 20 at the Withrow High 
School, under the direction of Joseph Surdo. 

Dan Beddoe sang for the Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, two groups of songs, at Emery Auditorium 
on October 24. Accompaniments were played by Mrs. 
Thomie Prewett Williams. 

The first meeting of the season of the Hyde Park Sym- 
phony Circle a few weeks ago was marked by an educational 
program, with Blanche Greeland as speaker. 

Frederick J. Hoffman, concert pianist of the College of 
Music, gave a fine program on October 26 at the Withrow 
High School. 

Leo Thuis is organizing a mixed chorus for the annual 
memorial exercises of the Cincinnati Lodge of Elks. 

Piano pupils of Hattie M. Uller were heard on October 
10 and 16. 

Mrs. Thomas Marshall, of Glendale College, gave a re- 
ception to the faculty some days ago. Mary Towsley Pfau, 
a pupil of Thomas James Kelley and instructor of voice 
at Glendale College, was the soloist. The accompaniments 
vere played by Grace Woodruff, accompanist for Mr. 

elley. 

Katherine Reece Haun and Ewald Haun entertained at 
an enjoyable musicale at the opening of the Wyoming 
Woman’s Club. Both songs and flute numbers delighted 
- audience. Accompaniments were played by Roland 

avis, 

What is termed a course in music appreciation has been 
arranged for by Bertha Baur, director of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. This is specially intended for 
teachers of the public schools and they will receive pro- 
fessional credit for the course at the university under an 
arrangement with Walter Aiken, superintendent of music, 
and Dean Pechstein, of the University of Cincinnati. The 
course will be given on Monday afternoons at the con- 
servatory, under the direction of Mrs. Nelle Sharpe Tal- 
lentire. She was the first to serve as state supervisor of 
music in the Ohio public schools. 

The Delta Omicron Musical Sorority was entertained on 
October 9 by Mrs. Fritz Reiner and a number of musical 
selections were rendered. 

George Leighton, a member of the faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, has set the Statement of 
Faith of the Unitarian Church to music. 

Lino Mattioli has been elected a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. 

The second monthly recital was given on October 25 by 
the students of the Schuster-Martin School at the Little 
Playhouse. 

Tecla Richert, soprano, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, and 
Catherine Colley, violinist, pupil of Robert Perutz, gave a 
musical program on October 21 at the Carson School. 

There was a fine musical program given at the joint 
memorial service for the councils of the Junior O, U. A. M., 
of Hamilton County, at Emery Auditorium on October 
19. The music was in charge of Mrs. Thomie Prewett 
Williams, and the following took part: Waldene Johnson, 
Doroth von Lillian Dent, Edward Smith, Ezra Hoff- 
mann, Harry olte and Stanley Johnson. W. W. 


Liebling Pupils Sing Mana-Zucca Songs 
An evening of Mana-Zucca songs, with the charming 
composer at the piano, was given in Estelle Liebling’s 
studio on Saturday evening, November 1. An _ informal 
gathering of friends and admirers crowded the room to 
capacity, enjoying every number, and requesting repetitions. 
The program was opened by Frances Paperte, soprano, 
who rendered Rachem with dramatic fervor. Sleep My 
Darling, given by Joan Ruth, soprano, who is known 
throughout the country for her delightful voice, proved one 
of the most popular offerings. Evening and I Love Life, 
rendered by the soprano, ith Ewald, were accorded a 
splendid reception. Frances Sebel, soprano, sang excellently 
Sholom Alechem, Tell Me, and Spring Came With You. 
Four children’s songs, by Dorothy Miller, met with enthu- 
siastic success. Owing to the fact that Miriam Fine, so- 
prano, and Devora Nadworney, the popular contralto, whose 
rich voice is always heard to advantage, were unavoidably 
detained, various numbers were repeated according to the 
requests of the guests. 
ne of the outstanding events of the evening was Maxim 
Karolik’s presentation of the stirring selection, Nichavo. 
His fine baritone voice and expressive rendition served to 
bring forth all the merits of the composition. Marcella 
Roeseler was uled to sing the favorite, Cry of the 
Woman, but was unable to be present, much to the regret 
of all. Miss Liebling’s attractive personality promoted 
good will and fellowship, and the evening proved a great 
success. 





Lerner’s Appearances 
Tina Lerner, pianist, agoeneat with the Syracuse Salon 
Musicale on November and will be heard before the 
Rochester Women’s Club on November 26. 


Rosenthal for Milwaukee 
Moriz Rosenthal starts East early in December after his 
Pacific Coast tour, and gives a recital at Milwaukee, Wis., 
on December 5. 
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“Singing should be taught by the singer whose voice is in 
its prime.” 


Mme. D’ORME BAKER 


(Aileen d’Orme of London) 
The Singers’ Teacher 
EXPERT VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


Pupil of 
LAMPERTI - GARCIA, MARCHESI, 
SBRIGLIA, BOUHY, DE RESZKE 


Diaphragmatic breathing, to be of use, must be applied 
to the singing voice 





Studio: 200 West 57th St., New York 
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Oscar Deis, Pianist-Pedagogue 


Oscar Deis, pianist-pedagogue, director of the piano de- 
partment of the Metropolitan Conservatory, Chicago, is 
too well known to require any particular introduction inas- 
much as he ranks among the best pianists in Chicago and 





OSCAR DEIS. 


the West. He is also recognized as a composer of high 
attainment. 

In his schooling, Mr. Deis has been under such masters 
as Bernhard Ziehn, celebrated authority on theory, and Paul 
Goldschmidt, the brilliant exponent of Leschetizky. Mr. 
Deis is known as a thoroughly equipped artist, the value 
of whose work is found in his splendid endowment of 
temperament, superb mechanical art, key manipulation and 
full rounded tone production. He is much in demand as a 
pianist, but the great desire for his time as a teacher prevents 
the acceptance of but few dates, if any. 

He has lately returned from an extensive auto trip which 
afforded a well merited vacation for himself and his charm- 
ing companion, Mrs. Deis, which covered a large territory 
including New York. He is seen in the above photograph 
verifying his wonderful fish story. Mr. Deis is also vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Conservatory and is a man 
of pleasant mien, very ingratiating in both personality and 


speech, 


Caselotti Pupil Wins Success 


Andrew Basso, tenor, artist-pupil of G. H. Caselotti, was 
heard in concert at the Capitol Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
October 26, in New Britain, Conn. Mr. Basso’s voice is 
one of unusual quality, appealing, vibrant, and excellently 
trained. He sang two groups, containing Ombra Mai fu, 
Handel; Rimpiante, Toselli; Elegie (with cello obligato), 
Massenet, Pimpinella, Tschaikowsky ; Take All of Me, 
Stickles; The Little Irish Girl, Lohr; Oh! Didn’t It Rain, 
Burleigh, and Mary and I, Fiske. As his closing number 
Mr. Basso, together with Miss Baube, sang a duet from 
Aida (Verdi). 

Other artists appearing at this concert were Mary Bauby, 
soprano, and John Patuzzi, cello, each contributing several 
solos. Maestro G. H. Caselotti accompanied the soloists 
delightfully, receiving a large portion of the applause for 
his artistic work. 


Thalia Sabanieva’s Success on Coast 


Owing to her tremendous success in special opera per- 
formances in San Francisco and Los Angeles, Thalia 
Sabanieva, charming Greek soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been compelled to extend her stay on 


37 


the coast to fill numerous concert engagements. On account 
of these dates, which include a solo appearance with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchesrta, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, conductor, and an extra concert in San Francisco on 
October 29, her New York recital, scheduled for this month, 
will have to be postponed and another date will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Sabanieva will return to the coast in June for some spe- 
cial performances of Coq d'Or, 


Pavel Ludikar, Bass-Baritone 

Pavel Ludikar is a Czechoslovakian singer, whose bass 
baritone voice has been heard both in concert and opera. 
He has appeared in the foremost European opera houses, 
and at the famous La Scala in Milan was leading bass- 
baritone for two seasons. 

Mr. Ludikar’s first appearances in this country were made 
with the original Boston Opera Company, the year preceding 
the war. There his colorful voice and histrionic ability 
led the critics to compare him with Eduard De Reszke. 
Last season, he made his American debut as a concert 
artist at a recital in Aeolian Hall, following which he 
received excellent notices from the New York critics 

Mr. Ludikar is now with William Wade Hinshaw’s 
production of Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro, appearing 
as Figaro. The long tour which the organization has booked 
for this season opened before the Chromatic Club in Olean, 
N. Y., on October 28. The critic of the Olean Times 
wrote: “Pavel Ludikar was an instantaneous success. He 
is highly endowed with the operatic presence and has a 
bass-baritone voice of power and richness, His acting, too, 
was in the same high class as his vocal work, and his per- 
formance was one of the outstanding features of the pro- 
duction.” 


Sciapiro’s Seven Violin Pieces 

Michel Sciapiro’s seven compositions for violin and piano 
and his Romance are meeting with much success, The set 
is composed of Sakura, Russalka, Berceuse, Gavotte in E, 
Chiquita, Serenada (dedicated to a former pupil, an English 
woman married to a German prince, now living in Paris) 
and Dedication. Many requests have come to Mr. Sciapiro 
from teachers asking permission to arrange these pieces for 
string orchestra, asserting that they are valuable both as 
ensemble solo compositions. 





DEVORA NADWORNEY’S 


Unprecedented Success at Maine Festivals 
—Her Azucena Praised—Three 
Cities Acclaim Her 


Preece this below; 


Nadworney Superbly 
Cast as Asucena 


| 
Devora Nadworney, | 
who sang in Faust last | 
year, added new laurels | 
in her forceful and con- | 
vincing portrayal of | 
Azucena. Her rich con- | 
tralto voice found much 
real music to give it an 
opportunity, of which | 
she availed herself to 
the utmost. She was 
heard with the keenest 
pleasure.—-Bangor Daily | 
News, Oct. 6, 1924 


Simply amazed the big 
audience. An extremely 
difficult role, sung with 


a beautiful contralto 
voice, of absolutely op 
eratic quality and a per- 
fect dramatic instinct; 
it was interpreted with 
wonderful effect.-Ban 
gor Daily Commercial, 
Oct. 6, 1924, 


Nadworney’s rich 
clear vibrant voice did 
full honor to the con- 
tralto solo. It was a real 
pleasure to hear a deep 
contralto with mezzo 
register infuse such rich 
clearness and brilliancy 
through her entire even 
ly porespeet vocal range 

’artland Press Her 
ald, October 8, 1924 


Nadworney presented 
a powerful and poignant 
yortrayal of the gypsy. 


fer impersonation em 
braced the emotions of 
hate, jealousy, passion 





and tenderness; she act- 
ed well and sang beautifully. With intense and dramatic energy 
she sang her aria Stride la Vampa 

Her aria of plaintive lament was an outstanding feature; 
she injected a strong realistic pathos into her role, and the 
skillful use of her luscious voice charmed her listeners. 

To Nadworney’s ravishing vocal equipment of ringing quality 
may be added temperamental acting which shows her to be an 
actress and singer of quality and finish.-Portland Press 
Herald, Oct. 9, 1924. 

One of the best characters in the cast. She made a hit in 
last season's opera, is a vocalist of very brilliant attainments, 
Her voice is rich, mellow, dramatic, and used in finished style; 
as an actress she excels. . has won signal honors in her 
profession.—Portiand Evening Express and Advertiser, Oct. 


1924 
Nadworney's Asucena Thrilling 

It was hard to believe that Devora Nadworney, the sweet girl 
of our concerts, and the charming youth of Faust, could inter 
pret such a part as that of Azucena, the half demented gypsy 
Jer beautiful voice has become more lovely and matured since 
| last winter; she was concerned only in giving the most lifelike 
: portrayal possible; she swept her hearers along with her, One 
moment you were filled with compassion because of the cruel 
wrongs she had suffered, always your sympathies were with her 

Lewiston Daily Sun, Oct. 11, 1924, 

Won the sincere admiration of her audience when she ap 
eared in Lewiston at the 1923 Festival, yet her admirers were 
Rardly prepared for her interpretation of Azucena. It was an 
ent and individual interpretation. There is compelling 
It can vibrate with hate 





intelli 
tragedy in the voice of Nadworney. 
and revenge, but one never loses consciousness of its exceeding 
beauty and variety, its remarkable range and tonal color; and 
it can become pitifully plaintive and thrill with the softer 
emotions.—Lewiston Evening Journal, Oct. 11, 1924, 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued on page 25) 

with music in an unidentified play, When Night Her Purple 
Veil, by Purcell. Mr. Werrenrath was accompanied in this 
latter number by members of the Symphony Players. Then 
followed a group of five Finnish songs, Stille mit Hajaerte, 
Sibelius: Dold Férening, Iimari Hannikaiken; Blommans 
Ode and De Begge Rosorna, Sibelius, and Evig var, Yrjo 
Kilpinen. The Sibelius numbers were musically interesting 
ind attracted that same attention which is always given to 
mpositions heard infrequently. The third group consisted 
f Den Bjergtange. by Grieg. In this selection Mr. Werren- 


rath again had the assistance of twelve members of the 
Symphony Players. This proved to be perhaps the most 
effective number of his program, musically and vocally ; 


it was a delightful, pleasing combination, and Mr. Werren- 
rath was applauded to such an extent that he was forced 
to give two encores : 
Group four consisted of songs by that prominent English 
composer, Easthope Martin, who set four poems of John 
Masefield in an effective and tuneful background. The 
An Old Song Resung, June Twilight, Beauty 


numbers were 
The latter Mr. Werrenrath has sung many 


and ( 
times before 


The fifth and last group contained A Vagabond’s Song 


argoes 


by Eric Cundell; My Songs and I by Harry Spier and 
Mr. Werrenrath; the Bubble Song, a charming little num- 
ber by Martin Shaw; Go, Lovely Rose, by Roger Quilter, 
and The Pirate Song by Henry F. Gilbert. The audience 


waited patiently and was noisy in its demands. Among the 
were: The Mate of Henry Morgan; a little Irish 
hallad by the late Victor Herbert called My Dear Heart; 
that exquisitely beautiful song, Doona, which Mr, Werren 
rath has sung for so many years and is responsible to a 
great extent for the song's popularity; and then there was 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy, another number which this singer has made 
his own; Homing by Del Riego, and, of course, there was 
no leaving until he had sung On the Road to Mandalay 
The concert was a highly enjoyable affair and this is the 
secret of Mr. Werrenrath’s great success. He pleases his 
audience and sings to it in a straightforward manner which 
creates for him ardent admirers everywhere he is heard 
He was in fine vocal condition Sunday, and sang with all 
and charm of diction which characterizes his 
Herbert Carrick was the accompanist. 


encores 


the grace 
programs 


Elena Barberi 


Some very fine piano playing was done at Acolian Hall on 
Sunday evening by Elena Barberi, pianist. This young 
lady, who has the sweet and confiding manner of a child, 
and greets her audience with a charming smile, plays with 
extraordinary vigor and force, quite unexpected from so 
small a personage, and her musicianship is of the natural 
sort that adds to the attractiveness of her performance. 
Miss Barberi is undoubtedly a “comer.” She has style, 
tone, passion, tenderness, and combines Italian warmth with 
Germanic force—she gets the Italian side from her parent- 
ave and the Teutonic from the music she plays, Bach, 
teethoven, Liszt. Her Beethoven—she played the sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3, one of the real old favorites—is thoroughly 
Jeethovenesque, vigorous, speedy, forceful, thundering at 
times, quite as Beethoven would have expected it to be 

Miss Barberi also played Chopin very delightfully, and a 
Musette by Westerhout, a Dance by Ruta, MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude and, finally, Hungarian Rhapsody No. 8, by 
Liszt. Miss Barberi has evidently been badly advised as 
to her programs. With such evident power and passion as 
she possesses it is a real pity that she wastes her powers 
on études, preludes, polonaises and cheap rhapsodies instead 
of playing music with a big sweep which would give her 
an opportunity to display something besides finger work 


John McCormack 


It would not have been difficult to know who was singing 
at Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening. Huge crowds pushed 
their way through the three doors of the building, and, 
once inside, the eye caught sight of a crowded stage, orches- 
tra and no standing room whatsoever. John McCormack! 
It was the popular tenor’s second concert of the season, 
but were it his first or last the same record audience would 
have been in attendance. Such is the drawing power of 
McCormack! As the years go on his popularity never 
seems to wane; nor will it for some years to come. He is 
still enjoying the better years of his career and his voice 
is as fresh and golden as the days when he was just 
beginning to taste success here. True, his art has ripened 
and developed, but that is something to be expected. 

In admirable form on Sunday night, McCormack swept 
the huge audience off its feet frequently, and there were the 
familiar clamors for extra numbers. The most favored 
numbers were Minnelied, an old German folk song of 1460; 
| Heard a Piper Playing, Arnold Bax; Panis Angelicus, 
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César Franck, with cello (Mr, Kennedy), organ (George 
H. Gartlan) and piano (Mr. Schneider), which was beauti- 
fully done and could have been repeated. The group of 
Irish folk songs all went big, and of the final group Richard 
Hageman’s lovely Christ Went Up into the Hills also was 
well liked. 

Lauri and Dorothy Kennedy were cordially received after 
their rendition of Handel's sonata in G minor, which brought 
an encore, and later in Boelman’s symphonic variations, and 
Apres un Reve, Faure, and Vito (Spanish Dance), Popper. 
Edwin Schneider furnished his usual sympathetic accompani- 
ments at the piano. 

The entire list of McCormack’s numbers follow: Minne- 
lied (1460), Old German folk song; What Overflow of 
Goodness, Bach (from Wer Dank Opfert); I Tempi Assai 
Lontani, Ottorino Respighi; I Heard a Piper Playing, 
Arnold Bax; Desolation, Granville Bantock; Panis Angeli- 
cus, César Franck (with organ, cello and piano, George H. 
Gartlan, organist); Irish Folk Songs—Ned of the Hills, 
arr. by Hardebeck; The Leprechaun, arr. by Dr. Joyce; 
My Lagan Love, arr. by Harty; I Saw from the Beach, 
arr. by Hughes; Christ Went Up into the Hills, Richard 
Hageman; Clorinda, R. Orlando Morgan; May Day Carol 
(Essex Folk Song), Deems Taylor; Before the Dawn, 
George W. Chadwick. 


Memorial for Carlo Sebastiani 
Carlo Sebastiani, who passed away three months ago in 
Naples at the age of sixty-three, was tendered a memorial 
on October 2, at the Church of St. Maria di Caravaggio, in 
Naples. The entire orchestra of the San Carlo Opera and 
all the artists, appearing gratis, furnished the program. Sig. 
Sebastiani, who was one of the best known Italian vocal 
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teachers, has been succeeded by his daughter Bianci, who it 
is said is the only one who knows his method of singing. 
In a letter addressed to Roa Eaton, the distinguished Ameri- 
can soprano and a former pupil of the late Sebastiani, 
Bianca Sebastiani wrote: ‘‘My father has left a book con- 
cerning the art of singing that is complete and which | 
would like to sell. Any one desiring to buy the book should 
first communicate with you and then I will write to them.” 
Miss Eaton’s address is Grandview-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Among the well known American pupils of Sebastiani are 
Caroline White, Mesta Reddish, Hugh Allen and others. 
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Betsy Culp on Tour with Gerhardt 

Betsy Culp, well-known accompanist, left recently with 
Mme. Elena Gerhardt for a three weeks’ concert tour in 
the West. They will return East around the first of 
December, going out again in the middle of December and 
continuing until the first of February, when Mme. Gerhardt 
expects to return to Europe. Mme. Culp came to America 
three years ago and at that time was considered one of the 
best of accompanists. She comes from an internationally 
famous musical family and has been particularly fortunate 
in her musical education and in following her career as an 
accompanist. 


New American Prix de Rome 


The music section of the American Academy in Rome has 
just appointed a new Fellow to replace Leo Sowerby, who 
has returned home. He is George Herbert Elwell, of Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Elwell has been spending the last several 
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years in the study of music. For two years he worked in 
Paris with Mme. N. Boulanger, another year was spent in 
London, one summer at the Franco-American Conservatory 
in Fontainebleau, and considerable time in this country, 
under Ernest Block. 

Mr. Elwell’s principal works have been a piano quintet, 
which was performed at Fontainebleau last summer; a 
piano sonata, played in Paris by the French pianist, Daniel 
Ericourt, and a symphonic poem, Le Centaure, which has 
not yet been performed. The appointment is for one year 
with the probability of continuance. 
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MUSICALE FOR THE Boices. 


Charles Chapman entertained Mr, and Mrs. Henry Smock 
Boice of New York, about thirty people being present, at a 
musicale in his Norwich, N. Y., residence recently. 
Those who participated in the program were Mrs. John O. 
H. Reed, pianist, and the vocalists, Mesdames Brooks, Frink, 
Browne and Bulger; of the last named a local paper said: 
“She was the main delight of the evening.” Mrs. Lewis 
Donaldson read some of her Hermit Thrush Stories 


Epytu Louise Pratt’s Stupio House. 


A soprano of note in her New York days was Edyth 
Louise Pratt, now of Cleveland, O., where she has recently 
established Studio House, for teachers of art or music. 
Associated with her are Lois Cheney Chase, Anne J. Pen- 
field and Ida Kramer Mervine. 


Nicuots CHom Gives CANTATAS. 


October 19, Trinity Choir of Newburgh, N. Y., gave 
Maunder’s Song of Thanksgiving as the first of a series of 
oratorios, cantatas and special musical services, rendered 
the third Sunday evening in each month, 

Harold Land, baritone soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Fifth avenue, New York City, was especially engaged for 
this performance. He recently returned from England 
where he has had success with the music-loving public; his 
reappearance in Newburgh was welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. C. E. Repp, Jr., who has been one of the members 
of Trinity Choir for several years, was the soprano of the 
evening. John W. Nichols is tenor soloist and director of 
the choir, and Mrs, Clarence K. Chatterton, organist. 


Horace Britt’s Dates. 


Horace Britt, cellist of the Letz Quartet, gave a concert 
in Binghamton, N. Y., on October 13. On November 30 he 
will appear as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, when he will play Ernest Bloch’s Shelomo and 
the A minor concerto of Saint-Saéns. He will also give 
a concert in Fitchburg, Mass., on January 12. 


PirANt AN ATHLETE, AUTHOR, COMPOSER AND TEACHER. 


Eugenio Pirani rides his bicycle in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, at 5 a. m. daily, and is known by all who frequent that 
vicinity on account of his outlandish hours as well as his 
stunts on the wheel. “I can ride backward as fast as 
forward, and am wondering if I should go on the vaude- 
ville stage,” says Prof. Pirani. Other athletic proclivities, 
with the singular habit of eating only one meal daily, keep 
him in first-class condition. Composer of various works 
for orchestra and piano, many of which have had perform- 
ances by leading European and American orchestras, Mr. 
Pirani has been decorated by various European sovereigns. 


Moses GANN AND His Mixep Quartet. 


Cantor Moses Gann, of the High Street Synagogue, 
Newark, is the possessor of an unusual voice, in speaking 
and singing, both of which come to the forefront in the 
service. The series of thirty services which all synagogues 
have just finished, found him in excellent vocal condition. 
He has a first rate mixed quartet in his synagogue, of which 
Frederic Baer is the baritone; this singer’s resonant and 
noble voice is also heard in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, : 


EpNA Morecann Witt Return 1n DECEMBER. 


A soprano, who was often heard in recitals and at 
women’s clubs the season before last, was Edna Moreland, 
who since then has been in Paris. Jacques Pillios, French 
instructor, also Messrs. Decreus and Salignac, all highly 
praise her French diction and voice. The latter says: “I 
consider Miss Moreland an artist in every way, as singer, 
musician and actress.” She finished the opera course at 
Fontainebleau with flying colors, studying three months 
without losing a day. She plans to return to America 
before Christmas. F. W. R. 
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I SEE THAT— 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation will award a few addi- 
tional Fellowships to American music students. 

William B. Murray will be married in December to Natalia 
Danise of Rome. 

George Liebling’s Western, dates include a Chicago recital 
on December 18 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, is meeting with great 
success in her European concerts. 

Thomas J. Kelly has interested Engineering College students 
in music, 

Musicales are given biweekly at the Edwin Hughes studios 
in New York. 

Fay Foster has been secured as head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the Ogontz School. 

The Society of American Music Optimists.has been making 
a drive for funds. 

Alexander Bloch has purchased a farm in the Berkshires 
consisting of 110 acres. 

The Cleveland Orchestra gave its first children’s concert in 
Indianapolis on October 29. 

Vlado Kolitsch will play a famous Stainer violin when he 
makes his New York debut in January. 

Birmingham, Ala., has a new Municipal Auditorium built 
at a cost of about $700,000, 

Richard Tobin has taken over Addison F, Andrews’ Choir 
Bureau. 

Raymond Nold is presenting unusual music during Novem- 
ber at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 

The National Association of Organists gave a.“welcome” 
dinner to Henry Willis, English organ builder. 

The second annual luncheon of the Fique Choral takes place 
at Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, November 22. 

Marcel Dupré will play his own Cortege and Litany with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra on February 1. 

The Fourth Rhenish Chamber Music Festival will be’ held 
in Cologne June 8-10. 

The Park Avenue Baptist Church in New York is to have 
the greatest carillon in the world. 

Caecilie Frank, well known instructor of Vienna, is dead. 








MUSICAL COURIER 

Helen Bock was scheduled to arrive from Paris last week. 

N. Lindsay Norden has been added to the faculty of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 

The only three teachers with whom Jascha Heifetz studied 
are now in New York. 

The L. D. Bogue Concert Management announces Eugene 
Goossens for a series of “causeries.” 

Herman Neuman is the musical director of Radio Station 
WNYC, 

Clarence Gustlin is giving American Opera Recitals under 
the auspices of the N iS 

Leonora Cortez’ third concert with the Berlin Philharmonic 
proved another triumph for the young artist. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened a two weeks’ season 
in Boston on November 3. . 

Rhea Silberta’s Beloved will be sung three times within the 
next four days. 

Theodore Stearns states that the English Grand Opera Com- 
pany will not present his work, The Snowbird, contrary 
to previous announcement. 

George Herbert Elwell, of Minneapolis, follows Leo 
Sowerby as Fellow at the American Academy in Rome. 

A reception was given by the New York Public Library in 
honor of Ernest Newman, noted critic. 

The Chicago Civic Opera opened on November 5 with a 
performance of La Gioconda. 

Ethel one conducting has been referred to as sensa- 
tional. 

ae” De Pasquali is winning great success in vaude- 
ville. 

Sousa celebrated his seventieth birthday on November 6. 

The Hinshaw Opera Company will give Mozart's Marriage 
of Figaro at Carnegie Hall on November 14. 

John Doane has opened a new studio at 7 East 44th Street. 

Josef Adler has arranged a series of musicales to be given 
during the season at 12 East 86th Street. 

Winifred Macbride, the Scotch pianist, recently gave a suc- 
cessful New York recital. 

The International Composers’ Guild plans a brilliant season. 

The People’s Choral Union of Boston offers a prize of $100 
for a part song for mixed voices, 

Gustav Holst won the Howland Memorial prize at Yale 
University. 

Harold Bryson is* now associated with Arthur Philips, well 
known vocal teacher of New York, 








Ilse Niemack has about twenty-five more. engagements to Karsavina’s first New York recital was so successful that 
fill between now and Christmas. she will give another one on November 17. G.N. 
life. The best known of his teachers was Saint-Saéns, He 
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GABRIEL FAURE: AN APPRECIATION 


By Frank Patterson. 

The recent passing of Gabriel Fauré at an advanced age 
has made a profound impression upon the many who have 
grown fond of his charming and intimate style of compo- 
sition and who knew and appreciated his dignified career, 
his inflexible stand for the best—and the best only—in art. 
But there are probably few musicians in America who suf- 
ficiently appreciate what Fauré did for the music of France, 
and, indirectly, for the music of the world—for surely it 
will not be denied that the world of modern music owes 
much to France! 

Fauré was one of the first, if not the very first, among 
French composers to re-discover France, to attempt con- 
sciously to write in the best French spirit, after a century 
of foreign domination or imitation. His natural feeling 
led him to desire to create music that might be felt to be a 
counterpart of French poetry and French painting. He 
escaped from the facilities af operatic utterance, the phil- 
osophic heaviness of Berlioz and his school, the Teutonisms 
of Saint-Saéns, Reyer, Chabrier and Franck. He “put on 
the mute” as one critic has so happily expressed it, and his 
expression of the mysterious, esoteric, hidden pathos and 
nostalgia that has made the best of French poetry, painting 
and music antedated that of Debussy. 

What any country owes to its artists is its soul expression. 
Those who are born and live a lifetime within the borders 
of any state may not be “natives” at all. It all depends 
upon their point of view—whether through them springs 
the real feeling of the soil, or through them comes an imi- 
tation or admiration of foreign goods and, foreign gods. 
France for many years had no composer who seemed com- 
pletely of the soil of France, so that foreign countries 
received the impression that France and all French people 
reflected the empty-headed spirit of the French Court both 
before the Revolution and before the war of ’70. To the 
world at large, French musical art meant opera-comique, 
a desecration by Gounod of the profundities of Goethe, the 
tulle of the ballet, and the opera house as a place for fash- 
ionable conversation, 

To Fauré must go the honor of being among the first of 
what we today call the modern school, to change all this, 
Nothing is more thoroughly French than his exquisitely 
masterly song, C’est I’extase, and nothing in all French 
music literature more beautiful. And his piano music, 
though often not sufficiently “showy” to attract concert 
virtuosi, has the same exquisite French sincerity; his cham- 
ber music, his works for orchestra, for the stage, show the 
same powerful grasp on the technical means of musical 
expression, the same deeply poetic vision, the same adora- 
tion of the spirit that created Malarmé, Verlaine, Loti, 
Maeterlinck (of the earlier period), and the group of 
French masters of the brush whose works, now hung in 
the Luxembourg, make of it the most emphatically emo- 
tional of all galleries of art. 

Fauré has yet to be discovered. Even France scarcely 
knows and recognizes what his work has meant, what his 
influence did for the younger school, which numbers in its 
first ranks many of his pupils. Fauré stood for the great- 
est thing in pedagogy as well as in art; for the placing of 
spirit above technic and of a unity of all the national arts 
above any personal predilection. 


Gabriel-Urbain Fauré 


Gabriel-Urbain Fauré, French composer, director of the 
Paris Conservatoire, died in that city on November 4, aged 
seventy-nine years. He was born May 13, 1845, at Pamiers, 
Ariége. He has followed the career of a musician all his 


began his career in 1866, as organist at Rennes. Next he 
went to the Church of St. Sulpice, Paris, as assistant organ- 
ist; then on the Church of St. Honoré, and in 1877 became 
maitre de chapelle at the Madeleine, adding the position of 
organist there in 1896. In the same year he succeeded 
Massenet at the Conservatoire as professor of composition, 
counterpoint and fugue. Nine years later, 1905, he followed 
Theodore Dubois as director of the Conservatoire, a position 
which he held until his death. He twice won the Prix 
Chartier for chamber music, in 1885 and 1893. In 1909 he 
became a member of the Academie as successor to Reyer. 
He was early decorated with the Legion of Honor, rising 
in 1910 to the rank of Commander. 

Oueside of France Fauré is best known through his 
songs, some of which have for many years been favorites 
on concert programs all over the civilized world. Of his 
chamber works, the violin sonata and a piano quintet were 
probably. more familiar than any others. He wrote con- 
siderable in larger form, little known outside of his native 
country. There were three operas—L’Organiste, Prome- 
thée and Penelope; incidental music to several dramas, in- 
cluding Pelleas and Melisande; The Birth of Venus for 
solo, chorus and orchestra; a requiem; a symphony in D 
minor; a violin concerto, and an orchestral suite in F. 


Caecilie Frank 
Vienna, October 15.—Caecilie Frank, one of the oldest 
and best known of Viennese piano instructors, died here 
this week. She had been discovered by Franz Liszt and 
made her debut, at the age of six, in Vienna, aS a piano 
prodigy. In younger years she made concert tours with 
Anton Rubinstein and later with David Popper, the dis- 
tinguished cellist. Mme. Frank was also a close friend of 

Johannes Brahms and Anton Bruckner. 


Mrs. Edward F. Schneider 

Mrs. Edward F. Schneider, wife of the well-known 
composer-pianist, and teacher, of San Francisco, died in 
that city not long ago after an operation, Mrs. Schneider 
was herself a most talented musician and had made a 
career in concert work under her maiden name of Rose 
Adler. She and Mr. Schneider were married after a 
most romantic courtship, in Berlin, when both were students. 
They enjoyed a very happy married existence and several 
children survive the mother, whose loss is a great depriva- 
tion to her family and their many friends. 
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About the Mystery Man of Music 
To the Musical Courier : 

It is with much pleasure that I wish to give you some 
information about the mystery man of music—-Schulz-Evler 
It was my good fortune to know him personally, while I 
was a violin student in the Imperial Conservatory of Music 
in Charcoff, Russia, Mr. Ilia Slatin was at that time the 
musical director, and Mr. Schulz-Evler one of the master 
instructors on the piano in the conservatory. Mr. Schulz- 
Evler was prominent not only as a piano pedagogue, but as 
a performer as well. As far as compositions are concerned, 
he wrote very few, though one of his original works gained 
quite some popularity; the name of the composition is 
Narzan. He wrote this work while being in a health resort 
in the Caucasian Mountains, Russia, where he was greatly 
impressed with the wonderful geyser Narzan. Among his 
transcriptions the best and most popular work was con- 
sidered the Blue Danube Waltz, which he played very often 
at his own recitals with wonderful skill. Mr. Schulz-Evler 
was teaching in the conservatory until he died in 1902, 
being about forty-eight years old. He was never married. 

Hoping these tew facts will solve the mystery about the 
mystery man of music—Schulz-Evler, 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Arpert GoLpENBERG. 


Romani Replies to Thorner 
To the Musical Courier : 

In reply to the statements made by William Thorner, 
I wish to state that | met Miss Ponselle through the late 
Dr. Dalla Chiara at a concert given by Rosa Raisa 
in the Hippodrome early in 1918. 

The next day after this meeting, Miss Ponselle invited 
me to her home, where I went over one or two operatic 
parts with her, the result of which was that she expressed 
a desire to study with me, 

My records will disclose, and this can be verified through 
Miss Ponselle personally, that beginning May, 1918, seven 
months prior to her Metropolitan debut, she began work- 
ing with me, taking a lesson practically every day that she 
has been in New York. 

I do not deny that prior to thé aforesaid time, 
Ponselle worked with William Thorner. 

Furthermore, at no time have ! ever given lessons to 
Miss Ponselle under Mr. Thorner’s roof or his direction. 

(Signed) Romano RoMANt. 


Miss 


St. Louis Symphony Season Begins 

St. Louis, Mo., November 8.—With the opening of the 
Symphony Orchestra’s forty-fifth season yesterday at the 
Odeon, the local musical season is now well under way. 
For the opening concert, Conductor Rudolph Ganz presented 
a program without a soloist to introduce his new ensemble 
to the public, 

Mr. Ganz has arranged a new seating plan for his men 
that is a distinct improvement over the old one, The brasses, 
grouped in the center at the back of the stage, with the 
double basses on the right, and the first chairs in the 
string sections arranged at angles facing the conductor's 
desk, gives a better tonal effect as well as a better general 
appearance. 

The introductory concert included the Weber overture 
to Oberon; the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony; Debussy's 
two nocturnes, Nuages and Fetes, and the Plolvtsian Dances 
from Borodine’s Prince Igor. The overture and the two 
latter numbers were given with good effect, especially the 
Debussy and Borodine offerings, as Mr. Ganz is usually 
in his best vein when handling the moderns. hE, 


Musicians Attend Berolzheimer Meeting 

Another meeting was held recently at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
under the chairmanship of City Chamberlain Philip I. Berolz 
heimer, to discuss further plans for the erection of the 
municipal industrial art and music schools to be erected in 
The Bronx, at 197th Street. The full committee attended, 
consisted of Paul Henneberg, Walter Kiesewetter, Alexan- 
der Lambert, William C. Carl, George H. Gartlan, Hugo 
Riesenfeld, Leonard Liebling, Alfred Human, Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller, Willis Holly, C. J. Eschenberg, Wm. H. 
Gumpert, and Wh. G. Tachau. Interesting public announce 
ments may be expected soon. 


Gray-Lhevinne Packs House at Peru, Ind. 

On October 15 Gray-Lhevinne packed the Liberty Theatre 
in Peru, Ind., with over 1,250 for her first recital there, and 
gave a second concert within twenty-four hours, making a 
splendid success at both concerts. 
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MAHLER’S TENTH SYMPHONY AN 
AFFECTING HUMAN DOCUMENT 


Posthumous Performance in Viennese Festival—Other Features Not Very Significant—Strauss and Strauss— 


Some Star Concerts 


First 

Vienna, October 20.—As the Municipal Music Festival is 
drawing to its close, it is, perhaps, still premature at this 
joment, to draw the balance of its artistic results. Finan- 


positive results—were precluded from 
the municipality of Vienna which has 
always had an open hand in 
artistic matters, ever since it 
has become a socialistic gov- 
ernment, figured on a sub- 
stantial loss from the out- 
set. Whether the ultimate 
amount of the deficit—there 


result i 
beginning 


are rumors which speak of 
several billions—will not in 
the end outgrow all expec- 


tations, is a matter to be 
seen. Morally, the result is 
not quite what was hoped 
for. Those who came here 
from foreign lands to at- 
tend the festival, were 
rather scarce in numbers, 
and those who did come 
hailed merely from the 
neighboring Czechoslova- 
kian and German countries 
Of English visitors there 
were but few and Ameri- 
cans almost none, so far as 





GUSTAY MAHLER'S 


GRAVE the writer’s knowledge goes. 
in the cemetery of Grinzing, CLASSIC OPERETTA 
a suburl of Vienna (Photo TRIUMPHS 


The Staatsoper’s share in 


by Paul Bechert.) 
the festival, aside from the 


two Strauss premieres, consisted of a number of revivals of 
Austrian operas which have had more or less frequent 
hearings in recent years. Kienzl’s well-worn Evangelimann, 
Bittner's Das Rosengirtlein (which was one of last season's 
novelties), Schmidt's unfortunate Fredigundis, and Korn- 
gold’s Die tote Stadt figured prominently on the schedule, 
aside from an incomplete Mozart cycle which boasted of a 
‘restudied” but poorly staged Magic Flute, and Strauss, 
Strauss, Strauss—as usual. The “festival” program followed 
the customary lines of the current Staatsoper repertory in 
this respect Salome, Der Rosenkavalier, Ariadne auf 
Naxos were those of the festival productions upon which 
director Strauss bestowed his greatest and most loving care. 

But, for once, there was another Strauss, too: Johann the 
Great, who still remains this city’s most genuinely Viennese 
musical son. The all-star performance of Die Fledermaus, 
which the Staatsoper staged for the festival was really a joy 
unalloyed, and one of those rare occasions where all ‘mental 
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reservations held towards the Staatsoper by the serious 
observer, are swept away by sheer admiration. The cast 
in itself was a splendidly chosen ensemble of singers admir- 
ably suited for the operetta style. Vera Schwarz, the chic 
Rosalinde of the occasion, ascended from the Viennese 
operetta stage, and Carl Aagaard-Oestvig, as a humorous 
Alfred, and Richard Tauber, a lively, ever over-lively Eisen- 
stein, had but to remember their recent operetta experiences 
to rise to the occasion. Elisabeth Schumann and Lotte 
Schone, alternating in the soubrette role, were both piquant 
and sprightly, and Hans Duhan, the great Don Juan of the 
Staatsoper, was buoyant and smart in his singing and 
dancing. The orchestra threw itself heart and soul into this 
lovely music: what rhythms, and what superb flippancy 
there still lives in Johann Strauss’ great score! It conjures 
up memories of a time which is lost forever, when life was 
really a Viennese waltz. 

At the Volksoper, too, a classic operetta proved the 
much-needed box-office attraction. Millécker’s Der Bettel- 
student was conducted by Dr. Stiedry with the artistic care 
which this masterwork of its species demands and fully 
justifies. A whole generation of contemporary operetta 
manufacturers could live on the wonderful melodies of this 
piece for years. And even the best there is in modern comic 
opera fades into insignificance besides one of Strauss’ or 
Millocker’s ingeniously witty inspirations. 

Maucer’s PostaumMous SYMPHONY, 

Gustav Mahler remains the one of the great symphonic 
writers who evaded the doom of the ominous ninth sym- 
phony. Even so universal and broad a mind as his feared the 
fateful number and reverted to a subterfuge, as it were, in 
calling his ninth symphony The Song of the Earth. The 
doom was broken, it seemed, when Mahler later published 
his Ninth (which was really his Tenth) symphony; and yet 
his life-work did not proceed beyond this number: his Tenth 
(which is in reality his eleventh) remained unfinished, and 
did not become known to the world at large until a few days 
ago, when two posthumous movements received their first 
hearing, through the Philharmonic Orchestra under Schalk, 
at the Staatsoper. 

Beyond this premiere, chief interest in this work goes to 
the hand-written score of the symphony, a facsimile edition 
of which has just been published by the Vienna firm of 
Zsolnay. It is a marvel of reproductory art, and a gripping 
photograph, as it were, of Mahler’s soul. It is with awe, 
not to say with a feeling of fear, that one looks at this 
facsimile score, with its weird and confused notes inter- 
spersed with exclamations of despair and depression which 
announces approaching madness, approaching death. ‘Mad- 
ness, seize me who am accursed ; Destroy me that I may for- 
get that I am! that I cease to be, that I...” is one of the 


inscriptions—muttered words penned in a moment of pain: 


and abruptly ending in the middie of the sentence. “The 
devil dances it with me,” is the title of a Scherzo movement, 
and exclamations to Mahler’s wife, Alma, are frequently 
interspersed in the music: “Almschi! To live for thee! to 
die for thee!” “Thou alone knowest the meaning! Fare- 
well, farewell, farewell! Oh, oh!” 

No more gripping human document may be imagined, and 
no more convincing proof of what is known to all those who 
really understand the strange mentality of this man and 
artist: that each note was written with his own heart's 
blood! and that what some pronounce as “banal” and “in- 
fantile” in Mahler’s melodies, came from the very heart of a 
great and suffering child. 

A FRAGMENT. 

It may be open to doubt whether the facsimile publica- 
tion of so personal a document is fully to be approved of. 
Mahler himself, the shy, retiring artist, would probably 
cringe had he lived to see freely laid open to the public what 
his own heart had bidden him to write. Yet the publication 
is justified from many viewpoints : to those who love Mahler, 
and who understand him, it will be a cherished monument of 
his greatness. And for those who have misunderstood his 
music (and there are not many of them on this side of the 
ocean by now), this faithful photograph of Mahler’s own 
heart will, perhaps, serve to awaken a belief which is still 
foreign to their minds and hearts. .. , 

But when all has been said on the manuscript of this 
Tenth symphony, frankness compels the statement that its 
worth rests not so much in the quality of the music, as it is 
known to us, but in the sentimental associations connected 
with the work. The symphony is palpably incomplete—even 
the two movements which we heard. That the symphony 
had not éven assumed its definite form in Mahler’s mind is 
clearly noticeable from the manuscript score. The scherzo 
movements were intended for the symphony, of which the 
one was planned as the first movement and the second as 
closing movement. Later the first became the second, and 
was ultimately intended as the fourth of the symphony, 
whereas an Adagio was given the place of the first move- 
ment. 

This is the Adagio which we were given to hear and which 
seems fairly complete in its orchestration and structure; 
yet there is no doubt that Mahler, true to his custom, would 
have made many more. alterations ‘prior to the first per- 
formance, had he lived to see it. The other movement heard 
was a scherzo, or rather a fragment of a scherza (minus 
the trio) which had originally been intended to become the 
third movement. It is named Purgatorio, and in the mant- 
script this title is followed by the words “or Inferno,” with 
the last word struck out with blue pencil. The scherzo, as 
we heard it, ends abruptly with a blatant chord in the 
brasses. which closes a somewhat ironical employment of 
one of Mahler’s typical Landler-like rhythms. 

Allowing for certain changes and finishing touches which 
Mahler’s ever restless spirit would undoubtedly have applied 
to it. the Adagio must be counted among his most beautiful 
inspirations. particularly in the lovely “singing” melody with 
which the violas open it. In its idiom it comes closest to 
the Sone of the Earth, and while on the whole more restful 
and resigned in utterance than Mahler’s symphonic music 
in general, it has yet what I have previously termed his 
“intermittant hysteria”: passionate climaxes abruptly fol- 
lowed by depressive, drawn melodies. It is this that induced 
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some to call Mahler’s music “un-organic.” It is in fact the 
true portrait of a passionate twentieth-century artist’s soul, 
with its extasies and sorrows. 

Mahler’s Tenth symphony, however incomplete, is a monu- 
ment of his mind, spirit and heart. And its beginnings date 
back, according to a preface provided his wife, to an 
episode in Mahler’s American visit. In winter of 1907, 
Mahler and his wife, from the window of their hotel, wit- 
nessed the funeral of a fireman who had fallen a victim 
in the course of duty. The spectators, from on high, saw 
the funeral without hearing any of the speeches and mur- 
murs. They heard but one sound: one single beat of a 
muffled drum: “This is the tragic beat of the drum which 
closes the fourth movement of the symphony.” The message 
of approaching death. Again: approaching death and ap- 
proaching madness have inspired Mahler’s posthumous 
symphony. 

Star Concerts, 

The music festival, with its many accompanying musical 
affairs, leaves little space for the ordinary run of concerts. 
Only a few of the most important ones may be singled out 
from the long list. There were only five artists who 
boasted of sold-out houses this season—and significantly 
enough, they were all of an international or, to be more 
precise, of an “American” character. 

A veritable storm on the box-office, amid this financially 
worst of all recent seasons, accompanied the concerts of 
Moriz Rosenthal. The great Pole has almost forgotten his 
one-time Viennese countrymen during the last few years, 
it seems; at any rate, New York or London or Moscow 
have heard him far more frequently than his own residen- 
tial city. Small wonder, then, that his admirers turned out 
in hosts at his two concerts. What a great process of puri- 
fication this one-time “virtuoso” has undergone! In the 
Schumann Symphonic Etudes there was nothing left of the 
Virtuosentum of yore; what we-heard was merely a great 
poet who sang at his piano. Huberman, too, seems to grow, 
mentally, with each successive season. He had three packed 
halls for his three concerts, making a total of no less than 
nine sold-out Vienna recitals within one year! In the vocal 
field ‘the great honors went to Joseph Schwarz, who still 
remains something of a “son of our city” although he has 
long since become an international name; to Maria Ivogiin 
who really is a Viennese, and to Alfred Piccaver, the Ameri- 
can who is nowhere more admired than in the Austrian 
capital. He, like the rest of the four artists mentioned, are 
Viennese “discoveries,” and the world at large has heartily 
confirmed the verdict. Paut RecHert. 


Mary Miller Mount Active 


Mary Miller Mount, pianist and concert accompanist, ap- 
peared in recital with Inga Julievna on October 16 before 
the Federated Clubs of Pennsylvania; with Jeno de Donath 
for the twentieth anniversary of the Hungarian Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, October 26, and at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia, with John Barclay, baritone, 
October 29. Mrs. Mount has a large class of students at 
her Philadelphia studios, and reports that new pupils are 
making application for instruction every week. She also 
has a number of singers coaching with her. 


Gunster’s Baltimore Success 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, opened the Artists’ Series at the 
Maryland School for the Blind, Baltimore, October 30. Ac- 
cording to one of the critics, the enthusiasm of the audience 
was great and well deserved. His reviewers were unani- 
mous in their praise of his splendid vocal equipment, and 
particular attention was paid to his power of interpretation, 
an exceedingly strong point in his entire work. 


Arden in Demand 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
engaged to give a recital in Brookhaven, Miss., on Novem- 
ber 10, and in Marion, Ala., on November 11. 
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TOLEDO ENJOYS CONCERTS GIVEN 
BY N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Toledo Symphony Opens Fifth Season—Whiteman’s 
Orchestra Pleases 
Toledo, Ohio, October 30—The New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, appeared at the 
Rivoli Theater on the evening of October 22, for the sec- 








WALTER DAMROSCH WELCOMED BY YOUNG ORCHESTRA 
SCHOOLS. 

To the right of the conductor.is Superintendent Charles Meek, and to the left, at the 
end, is Grace HB, Denton, manager, who represented the New York Symphony at Toledo. 


FROM THE TOLEDO PUBLIC 


ond event in the Rivoli-City Concert Series, under the man- 
agement of Grace E. Denton. The outstanding number on 
the program was Debussy’s ecstatic L’Isle Joyeuse, per- 
formed in its orchestral arrangement for the first time in 
America at this concert. The orchestration, done by Moli- 
nari, a disciple of Debussy, was thoroughly Debussy in 
mood and manner. The César Franck symphony in D 
minor and selections from Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Mozart, 
Sibelius and Wagner completed the excellent program. 

New York Sympnony Gives CHILDREN’S MATINEE 

The New York Symphony, Walter Damrosh conductor, 
returned to Toledo on the afternoon of October 25, for a 
special children’s concert at the Coliseum, under the man- 
agement of Grace E. Denton. Mr. Damrosch preceded the 
numbers on the program by a delightful explanatory talk 
with illustrations at the piano. The program included 
Weber’s overture, Oberon; excerpts from the Pierne bal- 
let, Cydalise; andante from Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, 
and a cello solo, The Swan, Saint-Saéns, played by Lucien 
Kirsch, 

To_epo SyMPHONY OpeNS FirtH SEASON 

The Toledo Symphony Orchestra, Lewis H, Clement con- 
ductor, opened its fifth season with a concert in the Coliseum 
on the evening of October 28. Anna Burmeister, soprano ot 
Chicago, was the assisting artist. Miss Burmeister sang 
the aria, Il Est Doux, from Massenet’s Herodiade, and a 
group of German and English songs. Mrs. Edmond D. 
Northrup was at the piano, 

The orchestra’s program included selections from Thomas, 
Beethoven, Puccini, Guion, Massenet, La Come and Tschai- 
kow sky. 

The officers of the Toledo Symphony Society are Wil- 
liam B. Frey, president; Sydney Vinnedge, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clarence Brown, second vice-president; Lewis 
H. Clement, secretary, and George A. Weber, treasurer. 

Paut WHITEMAN CONCERT 

Paul Whiteman and his famous Orchestra gave a concert 
in the Coliseum on the evening of October 21, and as on his 
first visit here last season received an ovation from an ap- 
preciative audience and many encores were demanded. 

F, J. G. 


Bachaus Playing in England 

W illiam Bachaus has been having a busy tour of Great 
Britain since October 1. By December 15 he will have 
played thirty-five concerts, six of them in London. The 
cities which Mr. Bachaus has visited or will visit on this 
tour are Middlesborough, Bradford, Glasgow, Cardiff, Shef- 
field, Nottingham, Leicester, Edinburgh, Dundee, Rochdale, 
Belfast, Dublin, Birmingham, Newcastle, Eastbourne, Mal- 
vern, London, Cheltenham, Halifax, Liverpool, Bourne- 
mouth, Cambridge, Southampton, Bristol, Bedford, Reading, 
Manchester and Hull. He will come to America in Janu- 
ary for a tour under the direction of Concert Manager Ar- 
thur Judson, 


Dimity-Kniffin-Davies Brooklyn Concert 


Marie Dimity, soprano; Joseph Davies, baritone, and Hazel 
Kniffin, violinist, with F. W. Riesberg, A. A. G. O., organist 
and director, collaborated in the October 29 concert at Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn. Miss Dimity sang 
More Regal in His Low Estate (Gounod) with admirable 
style, and songs by Voorhis and Cowen with charming 
effect. Miss Kniffin’s playing of Legende (Wieniawski) 
and of solo pieces by Chopin and Borosoff (Humoresque 
Orientale) brought her due recognition; sincerity and artistic 
feeling came to the fore in the latter work. Mr. Davies’ 
robust and expressive baritone voice was dignified in a 
Handel aria, and later very effective in songs by Burleigh 
and Adams. The organist played Siegmund’s Love Song, 
and as a novelty performed first on the piano Gnomes at 
Play (Grieg), repeating it afterward on the splendid big 
Austin organ. Indian Serenade (Vibbard) was another 
organ number, and all the artists united in the closing Ave 
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Maria (Bach-Gounod), making a Me worthy and noble 
ending. Pastor McKoy and Marie E. Weisel gave short 
talks to the large audience. 





Cleveland Orchestra’s First Children’s Concert 


Indianapolis, Ind., November 5.—A remarkable triumph 
of organization and efficiency was recorded Wednesday, 
October 29, when the Cleveland Orchestra gave its first 
children’s concert in Indianapo- 
jis. Nothing of this kind had 
ever been attempted in the city 
before, and the handling of 
thousands of school children in 
a concert hall is no small task. 
Indianapolis proved itself more 
than capable of taking care of a 
crowd and of producing a quiet, 
well-mannered audience of 
young people. 

Emily McAdams, president of 
the federation of Indianapolis 
public school teachers, and Ern- 
est G. Hesser, superintendent of 
music in the public schools of 
the city, were responsible for 
bringing the orchestra there, 
and to them went credit for 
capable management. Cadle 
Tabernacle, the scene of the 
concert, was packed to the doors 
with 7,000 children, comprising 
pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the grammar school, 
together with those students in 
senior high schools who partici- 
pate in the school band, orches- 
tras and music appreciation 
courses, 

The entire city lent its hearty 
co-operation to the project. The 
Chief of Police had ordered 
traffic barred from the entire 
block «surrounding the, taber- 
nacle, and had detailed forty 
policemen to look after the 
crowd of children. The youth- 
ful music lovers arrived at the hall in fifty-five special 
street cars, each car bearing a number that corresponded 
to the number of one group of children, so that there was 
not the slightest confusion in getting the young people to 
and from the concert hall. They marched in double file 
from the street cars into their sles in the hall and at the 
close of the program remained quietly in their seats, await- 
ing instructions from their teachers. One group at a time 
was marshaled into line and left the hall in orderly pre- 
cision, while the rest of the audience waited patiently its 
turn. There was something almost military in the way the 
children conducted themselves. 

Arthur Shepherd, who conducted the orchestra, made 
brief explanatory talks before each number. The children 
sat in absolute silence, listening attentively and applauded 
with great enthusiasm at the finish of each work. Seldom 
has an audience been more courteously attentive or more 
interested in a performance, especially in its initial expe- 
rience in concert-going. At the close of the program, after 
much applause, a school cheer leader stood up and called 
for three cheers for The Cleveland Orchestra, and the 
Tabernacle resounded with 7,000 voices. 

The young people had been prepared for the program by 
lectures given by Lenora Coffin, who is in charge of the 
music appreciation courses in the schools of Indianapolis. 


PLAYERS 
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In addition to that, teachers had devoted a half hour the 
day of the concert to instruct their nupils in the fine points 
of concert demeanor; in the art of listening to music and 
the obligation of an audience to participate in a concert; all 
of which was absorbed and effectively demonstrated by the 
children. 3 


Hurlbut Studio Reopens 


Harold Hurlbut, teacher of singing and New York ex- 
ponent of Jean de Reszke’s latest ideas, recently completed 
his Los Angeles summer master class season, to which he 
was forced to add a four weeks’ intensive early fall course. 
Totaling sixteen weeks, this is said to have established a 
record in the annals of master classes. Mr. Hurlbut’s unique 
presentation of the vocal science of Jean de Reszke from the 
mental viewpoint brought him a following of the most 
artistic and talented type, and this without the aid of a 
manager or affiliation with any conservatory or school of 
Among his class members were singers experienced 


music. 
in concert, oratorio and opera, local teachers, and many 
from large musical centers including San Francisco, Oak- 


land, Berkeley, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago 
and New York. Mr. Hurlbut’s New York studio reopened 
Saturday, October 18, with a large enrollment, 


Gray-Lhevinne Returns to Pittsburgh 


Gray-Lhevinne was greeted by over a thousand persons at 
her recital last week in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHICAGO STARTS LOW-PRICE CONCERT SERIES 


World Renowned Artists Now Offered at Prices Within Reach of All—Sousa’s Birthday Celebrated—Apollo Club Concert 
iff Garrison's Recital—Chicago Symphony Plays Stravinsky—Artist-Pupils Give Programs 
—Conservatory and Studio Items—News Notes 


Chicago, November 8 Chicago’s musical calendar for 
Sunday, November 2, was epoch-making in that the Uptown 
Civic Concert Series, one of the greatest musical treats ever 
was opened on that date with 


offered at popular prices, 
Mischa Elman, and that Sousa, the band king, celebrated his 
eventieth birthday with two band concerts at_ the Audi- 
torium Precedence will be given in this review to the 
Uptown Civic Concert Series inasmuch as it is a novel and 
orthy undertaking deserving much praise and encourage- 
benting while Sousa and his Band are a well established or- 
ganization visiting us annually, 


Uprown Concert SERIgS, 


Words of great praise are due Harrison and Harshbarger, 
whose untiring efforts to bring before the masses prominent 
within the reach of all, have made this 
course possible, Where could one get more, or as much, for 
€5 as this series offers with such artists giving the programs 
as Elman, Charles Marshall, Cyrena Van Gordon, Claudia 
Muzio, Percy Grainger and John Charles Thomas, to say 
nothing of the assisting artists, Jacques Gordon, Manuel and 
Williamson, Je ssie Isabel Christian and the Little Symphony 
of Chicago. Not slow to take advantage of this great offer, 
Chicago music lovers journeyed from all parts of the city to 
the Arcadia Auditorium, located on the far north side, and 
for the first concert some two thousand were present. In 
a program arranged to suite all tastes, Mischa Elman played 
his way into the hearts of the listeners, who vigorously ap- 
plauded his every number. In splendid fettle, the eminent 
violinist played as though inspired. Beautiful indeed was 
the rendition given the Nardini D major sonata, with which 
the program opened, More brilliant violin playing than 
Elman put into the ever popular Lalo Symphonie Espagnole 
could not be asked for, and the rousing plaudits which fol- 
lowed its conclusion evidenced the audience's appreciation. 
There were also numbers by Mozart-Friedberg, Beethoven- 
Elman, Chopin-Wilhelmj, ete ol Loesser, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff-Franko and Sarasate, but due to other concerts down- 
town, these could not be heard. Josef Bonime, at the piano, 
proved an artistic support. A word here for the Arcadia 
Auditorium, a dance hall, which as refitted for these concerts 
and with its fine acoustics makes a charming concert audi- 


torium ; 
Too much cannot be said in favor of this concert. series 


Harry P. Harrison, the far-seeing manager, 
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and his efficient business partner, Dema Harshbarger. It is 
one of the biggest things in our musical history. It is pre- 
dicted that before many more of the concerts have taken 
they will be turning people away. 

Sousa AND His Bann, 

A greater bandmaster than Sousa or a greater band than 
his would indeed be difficult to find. Could one want a 
better one than this? Such were the thoughts which came 
to mind when, seated at the Auditorium last Sunday after- 
noon, the writer listened to the program presented there by 
Sousa and his Band. There was music for everybody on 
the Sousa program. Besides a suite from his own operetta, 
El Capitan; a new Fantasia, called Music of the Minute, 
and a new march, Marquette University, also by Sousa, 
there were the Robe spierre Overture by Litolj, the Strauss 
Don Juan Symphonic Poem and the Finale, Carnival Night 
in Naples, by Massenet, and encore after encore, which in- 
cluded the ever popular Sousa marches and popular music 
of the day. For good measure there were four soloists: 
Nora Fauchild, soprano; Robert Gooding, saxophone; John 
Dolan, cornet, and George Carey, xylophone, each winning 
individual success. The same program was repeated in the 
evening before another vast audience, the applause of which 
literally shook the old Auditorium. 

Between concerts a number of prominent Chicagoans, 
friends and admirers of the March King, feted him with a 
dinner at the Congress Hotel, at which time a loving cup 
in pewter, modeled after a sixteenth century ship, was pre- 
sented Sousa. 

M. JEANNETTE Loupon Artist-PupiL IN RECITAL, 

Margaret Weiland, a young Chicago pianist, artist-pupil 
of M. Jeannette Loudon, recorded a most successful debut 
recital at the Playhouse last Sunday afternoon under the 
F. Wight Neumann Direction. Miss Weiland has much 
to recommend her and she should go far along the road 
Possessed of admirable pianistic 


place, 


which leads to success. 
qualifications, this young artist sets forth exquisite piano 
playing. From her instrument she draws a beautiful tone 


which she shades with skill and musical intelligence, and her 
vivid imagination makes for interesting interpretations\ 
There is youthful vigor and a certain assurance in her 
playing that win her instant approval. That part of her 
well built program heard by the writer included the Brahms 
rhapsodie, op. 119, No. 4, Debussy’s Reflection in the Water, 
Smetana’s By the Seashore, Liadow’s Barcarolle in F sharp, 
and Liszt's Gnomenreigen and Etude X from Transcen- 
dental Etudes. Miss Weiland did herself, as well as her 
efficient mentor, Miss Loudon (under whom she has re- 
ceived her entire training), proud by the excellence of her 
work. She was feted by the large audience present and 
received many floral tributes, 
Apotio CLus’s First Concert. 

The Apollo Musical Club’s opening concert of the sea- 
son was a tribute to the memory of Charles L. Hutchinson, 
one of the oldest members and supporters of this organiza- 
tion. Haydn’s Creation and Brahms’ Requiem made a most 
befitting memorial and drew a large audience to Orchestra 
Hall, Monday evening, November 3. For the most part 
the chorus sang in a manner befitting Chicago’s first choral 
society, even though here and there a little deviation from 
the pitch in certain sections took away from the excellence 
of the performance. Conductor Harrison M. Wild had his 
forces well in hand, and under his able leadership the pre- 
sentation moved vigorously and smoothly, 

The soloists were chosen from among Chicago’s best— 
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Olive June Lacey, soprano; Fred Wise, tenor, and: Herbert 
Gould, bass. Miss Lacey sang beautifully throughout the 
evening and won rounds of hearty plaudits after her solo, 
With Verdure Clad, which was exceptionally well sung. 
Here is a young artist who is fast making a. name for her- 
self and who, not yet content with her art, is ever per- 
fecting it, and upon each new hearing noted progress is 
registered. Possessed of a lyric tenor of highly pleasing 
quality and well handled, Fred Wise achieved admirable 
work in his different solos. The bass parts were in the 
capable hands of Herbert Gould, who gave excellent account 
of himself and came in for a goodly share in the evening’s 
success. It is a joy to hear Mr. Gould sing English ; not 
one word is missed, so pure and clear is his enunciation. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra supplied splendid accom- 
paniment for the chorus and singers. 
KNurrer Stupio Opens. 

Among the advanced students who performed at Walter 
Knupfer’s first interpretation class last Tuesday were: 
Vera Gill (Brahm’s Rhapsody in D minor), Zelda Cohn 
Sewer g Study by’ Hendricks, Imps by Sturkow-Rdyer), 
Grace Bell (Carnival Mignon by Schuett), Evelyn Mayer 
(The Swan and Maynight by Palmgren), Mrs. E. Winbere 
(Juba Dance by Dett). Helen Ginsberg and Leah Wagner, 
students. of Zerline Muhlman, sang for the Chicago Lodge 
at the Covenant Club last Monday evening. Eusebio Con- 
cialdi of the faculty left Monday for St. Louis, where he 
has been engaged to give a recital at the Sheldon Auditorium. 

Zerline Muhlman-Metzger, voice teacher, coach and 
accompanist, of the Knupfer Studios, and one of the busiest 
and most versatile members of the faculty of this institution, 
reports the following recent apperances of the professional 
and advanced students of her class: Esther Parker as 
Gretel in Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel, as Frasquita 
and Micaela in Carmen, as Rachel in The Jew of Spain, 
and as Naomi in Rubinstein’s Maccabaeus, in performances 
at Kimball Hall, Ashland Auditorium, and Recital Hall, 
Fine Arts Building (Chicago), in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Detroit and on tour with Joseph Winogradoft 
and Cantor Joseph Rosenblatt; Helen Ginsberg, singing 
solo parts in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Carmen, 
Euridice (Orpheus) and as soloist at Sinai Center, Temple 
Sholom and Washington Boulevard Temple; Gertrude 
Greenfield, Lillian Mangles, Genevieve Deuerling and Faye 
Reissberg as interpreters of different parts in the above 
mentioned operas; Leah Wagner, as soloist at Friday eve- 
ning services at Temple Mizpah. 

ILiFF GARRISON IN RECITAL. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving presented [liff Garrison in piano 
recital at Kimball Hall, October 31, before a most enthusi- 
astic audience. The newcomer proved a worthy exponent 
of piano literature with the faculty of delivering the true 
message of the composer. In the Paganini-Schumann 
Caprice in A minor and the Bach-Busoni D major prelude 
and fugue, Mr. Garrison disclosed fluent technic and lovely 
tonal effects, which are his outstanding merits. The 
Chopin group—comprising the F minor Ballade, A_ flat 
Valse, A flat and G sharp minor etudes, and the C sharp 
minor scherzo—was deftly set forth by this serious musi- 
cian, who has a message to deliver. Herein, however, the 
pianist in his effort to achieve big tone, sacrificed technic 
at times. This, however, detracted but slightly from his 
otherwise sple ndid piano playing, which gave much pleasure 
to an exacting audience, which applauded Mr. Garrison 
heartily throughout the program. There were also Six 
Preludes and L’Isle Joyeuse by Debussy, Albeniz’ Triana 
and Saint-Saéns’ Toccata. Mr. Garrison is an interesting 
pianist who should be heard often in this community. 

FREDERIKSEN Pupit IN RECITAL. 

Samuel Porges, a gifted artist-student of Frederik Fred- 
eriksen, gave a violin recital Sunday afternoon, November 2, 
before a large and appreciative audience at Temple Judea 
Auditorium. Mr. Porges scored heavily with his listeners 
and justly so. 

News Notes or THE GUNN SCHOOL. 

Jean B. Griffee, authorized exponent of the vocal method 
of Victor Maurel, has joined the faculty of the Gunn 
School. Mrs. Griffee brings with her a number of artist- 
pupils and expects shortly to present them in a series of 
recitals at the Lake Shore Drive Recital Hall, 1254 Lake 
Shore Drive. 

MAIER AND Pattison Open Sotiitt Series. 

In selecting Guy Maier and Lee Pattison to open her 
fifth season’s concert gue at Kimball Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 4, Edna Richolson Sollitt showed her 
perspicacity. A splendid pianist and teacher, Mrs. Sollitt is 
a clever business woman besides, and her concert series is 
but one of the many successes she has achieved in the 
managerial field, A large and representative audience was 
on hand Tuesday evening and applauded the popular duo- 
artists to the echo. Encores became the order of the night 
and the program could have been doubled had the pianists 
so desired. The duo art of these pianists is too well known 
in these surroundings to need further comment herein, and 
this reviewer’s duty will finish with stating that both 
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Maier and Pattison were in fine form and played with their 
accustomed finish and charm. Besides the Clementi B Flat 
major sonata, with which the program opened, there were 
numbers by Schumann, Raff, Ropartz, Brahms-Maier, Patti- 
son, Aubert, Schuett, Duvernoy and Chabrier. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLiece Notes. 

The Chicago Musical College gave the sixth concert of 
its series at Central Theater on Sunday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was presented by artist-students. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, of the faculty, has been engaged as 
solo soprano at Sinai Temple. 

Edward Collins, of the faculty, opened his season with a 
recital before the Riverside Women’s Club, October 29. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the famous contralto, is sing- 
ing Mr. Collins’ Lullaby at all her concerts on her Ameri- 
can tour this season. 

Hilda Grossman, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, has 
accepted the position of contralto soloist at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, 

Howard Neumiller has just returned from a tour of 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin. 

Elsa Reinhart, student of Belle Forben Cutter, has been 
engaged to sing leading soprano roles with the Boston 
English Opera Company. 

James Durham, student of Erma Rounds; has been ap- 
oe tenor soloist at First Baptist Church, Kansas City, 

0. 

Georce LigBLinG IN CHICAGO. 

George Liebling, the well known pianist-composer, who 
has just come to America, spent a few days in Chicago 
during this week. Mr. Liebling needs little introduction 
as a musician to Chicagoans, his career in Germany, 
England and Bavaria being too well known to make further 
mention necessary here. As a composer, too, he enjoys 
wide renown. He is a brother of the late Emil Liebling 
and uncle of Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of this 
paper. More important than all this to Chicagoans is the 
announcement of his coming recital in Chicago, which will 
be under the management of Rachel Busey Kinsolving at 
Kimball Hall, Thursday evening, December 18. His New 
York Recital, as already announced, will take place on 
November 19 at Town Hall, and later in the month he will 
appear at the Metropolitan Opera House at one of the 
regular Sunday evening concerts with the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra. 

Soctety oF AMERICAN MuSICIANS’ SPECIAL. CoNTEST. 

At Orchestra Hall, on the afternoon of November 19, 
at three o'clock, will occur the special contest for four 
pianists who are competing for an appearance as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in its regular series 
of concerts. The contest is open to the public. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Stock, will play, and also furnish the accompaniments to 
the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie, the number chosen for the 
competition. 

In the contest for appearances at the popular concerts of 
the orchestra, arranged by the Society of American Musi- 
cians, there are seventy-seven entrants this year—twenty- 
eight pianists, eighteen women -singers, ten men singers, 
twelve violinists, six organists, and three cellists. The 
elimination contests will be held in Lyon & Healy Hall 
at 7:30 on the following evenings through the courtesy of 
Lyon & Healy: November 10 and 11, piano; November 
17, women singers; November 18, men singers and violin; 
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November 25, piano. The public is invited to attend all 
the contests. 
Tue Henior Levy Crus. 

The first formal meeting of the Heniot Levy Club was 
held on November 2, when a delightful program was given 
by Bertha Kribben Fenn, violinist, and Edith Magur, Mollie 
Greenfield, Esther Arneson and Berniece Violle McChesney, 
pianists, ‘After the program the election of officers for the 


year was held, Vierlyn Clough being succeeded as president . 


by Hazel Johnson. 
Tue Harrison & HARSHBARGER Civic SERIES. 

One of the most remarkable experiments, and one which 
will give decided impetus to local music, is now being tried 
out on the north side, and though only one concert has been 
presented, the success of this venture is already assured. 
Last Sunday afternoon Mischa Elman, one of the world’s 
greatest violinists, gave a concert at the Arcadia Audito- 
rium, 4450 Broadway, and demonstrated that we have one 
of the finest concert auditoriums in the city. _The acoustics 
are remarkable, for the slightest pianissimo tone could be 
heard easily in the rear of the hall. Those who came to 
scoff (and there were many) and who said that. neighbor- 
hood concerts could not succeed, went away thoroughly 
converted and enthused by the sight of an audience of over 
two thousand people, who listened intently to the wonder- 
ful strains of this artist. In establishing such a neighbor- 
hood series,, Harrison & Harshbarger are pioneers in a 
work that is sorely needed. With increasing expenses in 
every direction, music lovers and music students stand in 
urgent need of just such a movement. They are offering 
this course of six concerts. 

The Uptown Chicago Chamber of Commerce and its 
president, George F. Nixon, realized at once the importance 
of such a series right in their own neighborhood, and have 
supported this movement to the extent of subscribing for 
one thousand tickets for their members. Many of these 
have never attended a concert fearing to be bored. They 
went away delighted after the Elman concert, and also 
interested in music; thus they will interest others, they 
will want their children to study music if they are not al- 
ready doing so. Thus the musical impetus spoken of in 
the beginning of this article! 

CuHarces L. WAGNER IN CHICAGO, 

Charles L. Wagner, who has not been west in several 
years, came to Chicago to be present at the debut of Toti 
Dal Monte, the celebrated coloratura soprano, who is 
scheduled to make her American debut as Lucia next Mon- 
day night. Mr. Wagner took opportunity while here to 
make a little trip to Sterling, Ill, where he has bought a 
magnificent home for one of his sisters, whom he will visit 
before returning to New York. 

T. W. Tair Here. 

Manager T. W. Tait, well known not only in Australia, 
where he has his home office, but also throughout the 
musical world, came to Chicago in order to witness the 
debut of Toti Dal Monte. Under Mr. Tait’s management 
the brilliant singer is to sing for several years—this barring 
the United States and Canada, for which countries she is 
under the sole management of Charles L. Wagner. 

STRAVINSKY CREATES EXCITEMENT AND AWE. 

In all probability, the majority of those who heard this 
week's program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra are 
still wondering whether Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps 
is something to be admired or dreaded. The work, given 
first hearing here on the orchestra’s fifth program, created 
great excitement among musicians and laymen, many of 
whom seemed at sea as to what it was all about, even 
though a set of cards at the back of the stage served to 
announce the various subtitles of the two movements, 
and Conductor Stock made a few explanatory remarks 
before the performance of the number. It is such a 
colossal work from every point of view that it would 
seem puerile to attempt to judge its merits or otherwise 
after but one hearing. It is different—so different, in fact, 
that it left the listeners stunned and awe-stricken at_ its 
close. In it there is melody, but melody which is foreign 
to our ears; dissonance fairly abounds throughout; differ- 
ent rhythm than that to which we have been accustomed, 
which grips one and creates a certain excitement within; 
and harmony which upsets tradition. All of this goes to 
make the number the most modern of moderns and still 
highly interesting. If nothing else, it created a desire to 
hear it again, and that indeed is a compliment for a modern 
composition nowadays. 

Even the beautiful readings given the Mozart Magic 
Flute overture and the Beethoven D major symphony were 
forgotten in the excitement before and after the Stravinsky 
novelty. The soloist of the week, Mme. Marie Leschetizky, 
played the Liszt E flat piano concerto. Perhaps due 
to extreme nervousness, Mme. Leschetizky was not in best 
form although she afforded some enjoyable moments 
throughout the concerto. 

Musica News Items. 

Mme. Antoinette LeBrun, of the LeBrun Vocal College, 
was recently solicited by a near-by city in an adjoining 
State to devote one day each week to teaching there. She 
found she would have to sacrifice too much business and 
some promising pupils and therefore declined. 

Anastasha Rabinoff, artist-pupil of Mme. Gorsky, sang to 
an audience of two thousand people at Hotel Sherman, 
Sunday evening, November 2, and is re-engaged to return 
December 20. 

Mme. Gorsky announces that Lilith Gorsey, one of her 
artist-pupils, whom she regards as one of her best, will 
be heard in Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, 
November 15. She will deliver an elaborate vocal program. 
It is said Miss Gorsey is also a fine pianist and composer. 

(Continued on page 56) 


William B. Murray to Marry 
William B. Murray, official chaperone of the distinguished 
artists who use the Baldwin piano, will, it is announced, 
be married in December to a young Italian lady, Natalia 
Danise of Rome. 





Ziegler-Emanuel Nuptials 


November 6, at the Hotel Ambassador, 50th street and 
Park avenue, the Rev. Ernest Newton, of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, celebrated the wedding of Valerie 
eanne Emanuel, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
manuel, to Frederick Edward Ziegler, son of Madame 
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Anna E. Ziegler, the distinguished vocal teacher of the 
Metropolitan Opera House studios and the Hotel Belle- 
claire. A jazz band played the wedding march and inci- 
dental music, and a wedding breakfast was served in the 
hotel, followed by spirited dancing. 


Ettore Cadorin to Give Recital 


At Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, November 14, Ettore 
Cadorin, contralto, will present an interesting program of 
German, Italian and English songs. Nicholai Schneer will 
preside at the piano. 


Geraldine Leo at Town Hall November 17 


On’ Thursday 
Geraldine Leo, 
interesting and varied program. 
side at the piano. 


evening, November 17, at Town Hal 
violinist and pupil of Musin, will-give ag 
Isaiah Seligman will pre- 





Alberto Terrasi’s Farewell Concert 
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Alberto Pigg 
Hall, 


leaving for 
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New York 
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MAX JACOBS, 
who is playing and teaching Mana-Zucca’s neu 
violin work, Toccata 1¢t a concert of the New York Cham 
ber Symphony Orchestra, of which Mr. Jacobs is the con 
ductor, at the Karl Carrol Theater on October 19, Mana 
Zucca's Zouaves’ Drill met with much favor, 


violinist 


ALMA f 
VOEDISCH, 
who has had a 
delightful sum 
mer in Hurope, 
visiting Kng 
land Holland, 
fiermany, 
CUrecho Slo 
vakia, Justria 
and Italy. Miss 
V oediach went 
up part of Vesu 
wis on horse 
back and also 
apent several 
days at Capri 
and Norrento 
which 
much 
and better as 
far as the air is 


were 
cleaner 


concerned In 
Naples ashe 
found plenty of 
color and atmos 
phere On Of 
tober 12, she left by beat for Genoa, then going to Milan, 
Varseilles, Monte Carlo, Nice and Paris. 








JACOB STERNBERG, 
tenor, pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti. Mr. Sternberg is a real 
dramatic tenor, having the kind of voice rarely heard in this 
country. He began to study as a baritone, but upon going 
to Mr. Boghetti, about four years ayo, found he should have 
been studying Oiitie instead of Tonio. Mr. Boghetti predicts 
that he will make a stir at his debut this season. 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
This, the most human of all the 
portraits of the great Johannes, 
is from a rare photograph which 
was found by Willem Willeke, 
cellist of the Elshuco Trio, the 
organization which is to present 
(in all probability for the first 
time in this country) the entire 
twenty-four chamber music 
works of the great Viennese 
master. The trio will have the 
assistance of the Festival Quar- 
tet of South Mountain and of 
other artists as occasion re- 
quires. The list includes, alto- 
gether, two string sextets, four 
quintets (two for strings, one 
for piano and strings, and one 
for clarinet and strings), three 
string quartets, three piano and 
string quartets, five trios and 
seven sonatas for various com- 
binations of instruments. T'o- 
morrow evening's program (No- 
vember 14), the first in the 
series of eight which will be 
given at Aeolian Hall, will in- 
clude the quartet in O minor, 
op. 60, quartet in B flat major, 
op. 67, and the trio in C major, 
op. 87. 





ESTHER DALE, 
who recently scored another success with her delightful and 
artistic singing as soloist with the New York Philharmonio 
Orchestra. (Bachrach photo.) 
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WILLEM MENGELBERG 
WITH HIS DOG 


on an excursion to Fluch- 
thérner near the Fimberpass 
(Switzerland), snapped dur- 
ing the month of August. 


PAUL 
BERNARD, 
young American 
violinist, whose 
Carnegie Halil reci- 
tal on November 6 
proved an instan- 
taneous success, 
spent part of his 
vacation at Mama- 
kating Park in the 
Catskill Mountains, 
where he devoted 
much time to 
healthy outdoor 
sports, as well as 
preparing programs 
for his coming con- 
cert work. 
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THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, 
photographed while on a holiday at the home of Alfred Pochon, This beautiful estate is 
situated on the shores of Lake Geneva in Switzerland. Mr. Pochon’s home is only three 
miles from his mother’s farm, where the other three members stay during their rehearsal 
periods. The quartet is now in America and ready for a heavily booked season. GEORGE GREENWOOD, PERCY 
GRAINGER AND AUGUSTA 
GENTSOCH 
MARY MELLISH. | at Spokane, Wash., where on November 3 
An echo of the pleasant vacation which the they performed Grainger’s The Warriors 
Metropolitan Opera soprano enjoyed the lat- 
ter part of the summer at her Lake George 
camp, following a trip of two months in 
Europe. 





IN SICILY 


Olga Sapio, pianist (right), and Beatrice 





Horsbrugh, violinist, in the Twelfth Century 





Norman-Arab Cloister of Monreal, Sicily 
They are back from Europe, after playing 
in concert in Brussels, in Rast Horaley, Eng., 
= and elsewhere, where they won high praise 
] in invitation for a joint recital in Palermo 
ETHEL WATSON USHER CHEV. C. DE LANCELLOTTI, M.B.E., had to be postponed until newt season. 
| on England's strand, taken last summer, dur- New York teacher and coach, who has just inaugurated his fourth winter 
ing her successful trip there. session. The number of his pupils and artist-pupils has by far surpassed 
his expectations, compelling him to accept for the present season only a@ very 
limited number of new pupils. 


IN MR. AND MRS. FRITZ REINER’S BEAUTIFUL GARDEN ON A SUNDAY AFTERNOON. EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Left to right: Mr. Reiner; Mrs. Fred Smith, wife of Fred Smith, in charge of Radio Station WLW (he took baritone (right), and his friend, Hdward Johnson, teno 
the picture) ; Mrs. Reiner; John A. Hoffmann, tenor and faculty member of the Cincinnati Conservatory of the Metropolitan Opera Company, snapped at the Unknown 
| Music; J. H. Thumann, Cincinnati concert manager; Mrs. John A. Hoffmann, and Mrs J. H. Thumann. Soldier's Grave at Arc de Triomphe, Paris 
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LA GIOCONDA REVIVED AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Remarkably Fine Performance Given Under Serafin’s Direction, With Easton, Matzenauer, Alcock, Gigli, Danise and 


T 


ha Opens German Season—Chaliapin Stars 





Mardones in Leading Ro'es—Bori in Boh 


in Boris and Jeritza and Scotti in Tosca 


La Gioconna, November 8 (MATINEE). 

Ponchielli’s opera, La Gioconda, was revived at the 
Metropolitan Opera on Saturday afternoon, November 8. 
The work had been absent from the repertory since the 
season of 1914-15 when its bright and shining feature was 
the late lamented Enrico Caruso in the role of Enzo. 
Saturday's performance was by far the finest production 
that the Metropolitan has put on in a good many years. 
There were no loose ends. For once, cast, chorus, orches- 
tra and mise-en-scene were all balanced and all of the very 
first order. And one does not have to go far to find out to 
whom the credit belongs. It was to Tullio Serafin, the 
new conductor, The quality of the performance gave strik- 
ing testimony of the need for such a figure, which has 
existed so long at the Metropolitan, where there has been 
no really first class conductor in many, many years, 

Ponchielli’s score, almost half a century old now (Milan, 
1876), is one of those that is full of melody, almost to 
the point of saturation. It drips with tunes, some of them 
good, some of them commonplace, but with the average 
surprisingly high on the whole. And Mr. Serafin, with 
unfailing taste, picked out the good parts for special atten- 
tion and managed to blend the less worthy ones unob- 
trusively into the background so that the score sounded 
decidedly better than it had any right to, especially as the 
orchestra, under his baton, has taken on a quality that it 
has lacked for years, viz: enthusiasm. 

Not only was the musical side of the performance excel- 
lent but the mise-en-scene, particularly the handling of the 
many mass scenes, showed a hand celeuiiiar at the Metro- 
politan. One suspected Mr. Serafin again, for it was a 
decided improvement over anything that Mr. Thewman 
had ever shown. The third act, in fact, was so faultlessly 
done and worked so effectively up to the tremendous climax, 
that this blasé and hardened old opera goer got a real thrill 
out of it. The audience knew at once where the principal 
credit belonged. So did the artists, and when Mr. Serafin 
came out with them after the third act curtain, he was 
gracefully and deservedly thrust to the front to take the 
brunt of the applause. 

Tue Cast. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza had taken a handful of his best 
talent to make up the notable cast. In the title role was 
Florence Easton, who had learned the part in ten days 
(owing to the illness of Rosa Ponselle, originally counted 
upon to sing the first performance), and sang it as if she 
had had ten years to prepare it in. La Gioconda is a role 
second to none in difficulties, but Miss Easton took the 
vocal hurdles without a sign of effort and at the same time 
gave a thoroughly convincing portrayal of the heroine's 
character. The part of Laura fell to Margaret Matz- 
nauer, who gave ae usual entirely competent performance 
from the histrionic point of view and, in beautiful voice, 
sang the exacting music to great effect. Particularly fine 
was the aria in the first scene of the third act. Merle 
Aivock, as La Cieca, had the most important role of her 
Metropolitan career and came up fully to its requirements. 
She sang it excellently and her ability as an actress was 
a surprise to those who had not seen it put to the test 
before. 

A Maaeniricent Enzo. 

When Beniamino Gigli came to the Metropolitan three 
or four years ago he was a good tenor, an excellent tenor; 
but today he may, with entire justice, be called a great 
tenor. Enzo was the first role of his career (his little 
son bears the name in memory of that fact), and it is, 
without question, one of his best parts. Mr. Gigli sings 
with a magnificent artistry. He does not (one must add, 
“Thank heaven!) yield to the tenorial temptation to 
sing too loud all the time, the resuit being that when he 
does come to a climax the effect is twice as telling. His 
is a voice of truly exquisite beauty, and controlled with an 
astonishing mastery. Also as an actor he has made tre- 
mendous strides since he first came here. Of course the 
Cielo e Mar, beautifully sung, brought him a tremendous 
ovation and cheers innumerable. 

Giuseppe Danise, as Barnaba, did more artistic work 
than one always hears from him. His presentation was 
excellent and his singing restrained, to its decided advan- 
tage. Jose Mardones was Badoero. It must be thankless 
to be an operatic bass. In splendid voice, he sang the big 
aria at the opening of the third act magnificently, with no 
less art than Gigli had displayed in his aria in the previous 
act, but reaped a bare hatful of applause. Smaller roles 
were effectively taken care of by Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis D'Angelo and Pompilio Mala- 
testa. 

The chorus work was up to the best traditions of the 
Metropolitan, and those are the best traditions of the 
world today. Ponchielli has given it opportunity after 
opportunity and there was never any ne 0 to take full 
advantage of them on the part of Giulio Setti’s charges. 
The style of the ballet belonged to about the same year as 
the opera, 1876, but, in this style, it was well arranged and 
beautifully executed, getting a well deserved round of 
applause, which lasted so long that many a young lady, cast 
in a most unnatural pose and held there by Serafin’s reluc- 
tance to proceed, must have nursed a strained back all day 
Sunday. 

ANCIENT VENICE. 


The scenery did not date quite back to the seventies, but 
it did not belong more than a decade later, though all 
mate especially for this production. The best picture, 
because the simplest, was the ship of the second act, by 
Joseph Novak, Rovescalli showed some flapping palaces 
in the first act and two interiors in the third which 
recalled the worst efforts of an interior decorator in the 
movies. Fortunately, no one leaned against the canvas 
pillars. This sort of thing really isn’t done today, though 
nobody seems to have told Mr. Gatti. 

But except for the scenery, it was quite the finest all- 
round performance the Metropolitan has given in a number 
of years, with moments of real operatic greatness. Mr. 
Serafin, be it repeated, is a heartily welcome figure. This 
was the first opportunity he had had to show what he 


could do in preparing a production, and he showed it to 
the queen’s taste. 

Also some day, when there is a free afternoon, one 
listener hopes to be able to sit down and find out what 
the worst libretto that Arrigo Boito ever wrote is all 
about. Or perhaps ignorance is bliss. H. O. O. 

MartHa, NovemBer 4. 

Martha, the melodious, the effervescent, the always pleas- 
ing, was the opening opera of the Brooklyn series at the 
Academy of Music, Tuesday evening, November 4. The 
old fashioned music sounded strangely beautiful after the 
the ears had become accustomed to hectic outpourings 
sometimes classified under the general heading of music. 
There will always be enough people to enjoy light opera, 
and when given under the direction of a great organization 
it has its place in the general musical scheme. 

Beniamino Gigli as Plunkett was at his best, and the 
salvoes of applause which greeted his rendition of M’appari 
clearly established his’ popularity with the Brooklyn audi- 
ence. Alda was charming as Lady Harriet, her artistic 
interpretation of Last Rose of Summer was a delightful 
bit of singing. Kathleen Howard and Adamo Didur 
made up the quartet and added their artistic contributions 
to a perfect evening. 

The chorus did excellent work, although at times the 
attacks showed that very little time had been given to 
rehearsal. Papi conducted the music in a most friendly 
way, playing the overture between scenes one and two in 
the first act, thereby giving everyone an opportunity to 
enjoy music in peace and quiet. The finale was thrilling. 
Others in the cast were Pompilio Malatesta, Louis D’Angelo, 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 


La Boneme, Novemser 4. 


Election Day was celebrated at the Metropolitan by a 
special performance of Puccini’s romantic and very popular 
opera, La Bohéme. The cast was an excellent one, includ- 
ing two Spanish artists, Lucrezia Bori and Miguel Fleta; 
a young American singer, Louise Hunter, and Giuseppe De 
Luca, Leon Rothier, Millo Pieco, Paolo Ananian and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. Bori, always a charming and appealing 
Mimi, scored a distinct success, singing with style and great 
freedom of voice, Louise Hunter is a young artist of 
genuine ability and made a vivacious and interesting Mu- 
setta. Both of these artists were particularly well suited 
to their respective roles. Temperamentally there was an 
excellent contrast in type, and it was a joy to the eye to 
see two singers who fitted in physically with one’s ideal of 
what Mimi and Musetta should be, appearing young, slim 
and graceful, really essential factors to the successful por- 
trayal of these two roles. Miguel Fleta, the tenor who was 
so well received here last season, gave a convincing and 
impassioned portrayal of Rodolfo, and charmed his hearers 
with his poetical outbursts. Giuseppe de Luca came in for 
his share in the honors of the evening, giving a well-rounded 
performance of Marcello, and Leon Rothier’s resonant bass 
voice was enjoyed as Colline. All in all, Puccini’s melo- 
dious score was sung throughout with sparkle and zest. 
Bamboschek conducted. 

TANNHAUSER, NovEMBER 5. 

Tannhauser opened the German season at the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday, and was as stodgy and long-winded as it 
was possible for Wagner and Bodanzky to make it, Wag- 
ner by knowing no law of restraint in the matter of 
Teutonic verbosity, and Bodanzky by his so great veneration 
for the composer that he includes every single note that 
Wagner wrote for this score. It is, at least for modern 
standards, miles too long. So much of it is the early 
Wagner’s effort to write vocal arias, for which he never 
in all his life had the least talent, and so little of it the 
real - Wagner —of orchestral expressiveness, that it bores 
most of all those who, like the present writer, are the most 
enthusiastic Wagnerites. The Venusberg music, certainly, 
has never been surpassed by any composer, scarcely even 
by Wagner himself, and as it was given on this occasion 
its entire magnificence was fully displayed, Jeanne Gordon 
being both physically and vocally suited to the role and 
her scenes with Laubenthal full of passion and soul-conflict. 
The ballet, too, was as good as this particular piece of 
ballet interpretation ever is, the genius of ballet mastery 
who can make of it a real orgy not having yet appeared on 
the firmament. 

Laubenthal throughout the entire opera was excellent, 
but his powers of acting and expressive singing were 
particularly in evidence in the final act. Jeritza was vocally 
splendid, and interesting in the second act—the only part 
of the entire work that offers the saintly Elisabeth a chance 
to be a bit human. That entire scene where Tannhauser 
is attacked by the Landgraf and his knights was splendidly 
done, and not only shows the youthful Wagner at his bud- 
ding best, but also showed the Metropolitan production 
living up to the standard one expects from it. If only the 
remainder of the opera offered equal opportunities ! 

Clarence Whitehill has made of the A of Wolfram what 
one does not exaggerate to call a re-creation. Under his 
skilled treatment this lovelorn knight takes on extraordi- 
nary nobility so that one “likes him” as a personality better 
than any other character in the entire opera. Wagner had 
an especial ability for creating these characters of detached 
humanity and nobility. Almost every one of his operas has 
one of them, and he is fortunate in having such an inter- 
preter as Whitehill to play the role as it was conceived, 
and to sing it with vocal beauty and exquisitely clear phras- 
ing and articulation. W. r would have loved Whitehill, 
as the Metropolitan public evidently does. Paul Bender 
made as much as is to be made out of the Landgraf role, 
and the same may be said for the smaller roles, taken by 
Meader, Schlegel, Bloch and Gustafson. Bodanzky con- 
ducted in a masterly manner. 


Borts GopuNnorr, NoveMBER 6. 

Through some strange coincidence, Boris Godunoff and 
Feodor Chaliapin arrived hand in hand at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the first time this season on Thursday 
evening. There is no particular need of going into details 
about this performance. Taken as a whole it was nothing 
to write home about, due, without the slightest doubt, to 
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insufficient rehearsals. But there were honorable excep- 
tions, First of all, Chaliapin himself. What he leaves 
undone in this magnificently “fat”role—to use the actor’s 
term—could not be discovered if placed under a microscope. 
There is no such complete characterization anywhere else 
in the operatic world as this Boris of Chaliapin’s. It is 
pleasant to dwell in the mind on what opera would be with- 
out a cast of nothing by Chaliapins, male and female. 

Honorably beside him was Jeanne Gordon, whose luscious 
voice and beautiful appearance brough out the colorless 
role of Marfina. Mario mlee, as Dimitri, also sang 
excellently, though sadly hampered in the snow scene by 
a horse that suffered from a bad attack of bronchitis. The 
rest of the cast included familiar figures as follows: Ray- 
monde Delaunois, Ellen Dalossy, Kathleen Howard, Angelo 
Bada, Lawrence Tibbett, Leon Rothier, Paolo Ananian 
and Henriette Wakefield. Max Altglass made his debut 
in the small role of Missail. Mr. Papi conducted. There 
are indeed many things in Moussorgsky’s philosophy that 
Signor Papi has never dreamed of. 

The chorus, one imagines, is overworked. It sings well 
enough but seems to have no particular interest in the 
proceeding, which is not as it should be at the beginning 
of the season. The house was crowded to the last inch, 
greeting and vociferously applauding the famous pno- 
tagonist. 

Tosca, NoveEMBER 7. 

Last year the Metropolitan season began with a _per- 
formance of Tosca. It was a good performance, but it 
dragged, due to one of Wagner’s “andante arms” down 
in the pit. This season Tullio Serafin was there. The 
opera did not drag. His energetic leadership urged the 
two familiar figures of the cast to even greater heights 
than they habitually attain, which is saying a good deal. 
Mme. Jeritza was a very attractive Floria Tosca in excel- 
lent voice, and she not only sang the role well but also 
acted it with an intensity and passion which even she has 
rarely achieved. And Antonio Scotti, prototype of all 
Scarpias, certainly gave her a gallant struggle. If he 
hasn't sore bones from being thrown against the: furniture 
in the second act, it is a wonder. Miguel Fleta was the 
third. member of the trio. Fleta has a beautiful voice and 
invariably sings well, and on Friday evening he, too, was 
driven on to histrionic intensity which he not always attains. 
It was really a red letter Tosca. One realized what con- 
summate melodramatic music Giacomo Puccini had pro- 
vided to underlie the old Sardou drama. A crowded house 
put no restraint upon its enthusiasm. 

‘La Groconpa, Novemser 8. 
(See story in first column) 
Romeo ET JuLietTe, NoveMBeER 8. 

On Saturday evening, a capacity audience listened to an 
excellent performance of Gounod’s opera, Romeo et Juliette, 
the two features of interest being the appearance of Lucrezia 
Bori and the debut of Ralph Errolle as Romeo. 

Miss Bori returns in fine voice and repeated her charm- 
ing delineation of the part of Juliette, being frequently 
feted by the audience. Her costumes were beautiful and 
she was always in the picture. Errolle revealed a substan- 
tial voice of admirable quality and sang well. The audi- 
ence semed to like him and he was the recipient of a warm 
demonstration of approval when he took a curtain call 
alone. De Luca was a ‘fine Mercutio, and the roles of 
Capulet, Friar Laurent and the Duke of Verona were like- 
wise capably handled by Didur, Rothier and Gustafson. 
Hasselmans gave the score a beautiful reading. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

The Sunday night concerts had their auspicious opening 
at the Metropolitan with Italian Night, introducing, besides 
Ellen Dalossy, Frances Peralta, Marcella Roeseler, Mario 
Chamlee, Jose Mardones and Pompilio Malatesta, the entire 
Metropolitan Opera House chorus, orchestra and stage 
band, under the capable direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
The second act of La Forza Del Destino was given by Miss 
Peralta and Messrs. Mardones and Malatesta, each display- 
ing excellent quality of tone and expression, assisted by the 
chorus. Mr. Mardones and the chorus offered, as a final 
number, the prologue fromt Mefistofele, receiving an ova- 
tion for their worthy interpretation. Preceding the inter- 
mission, Miss Roeseler and the chorus won merited applause 
for the rendition of the Easter Hymn from Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana. The finale from the first act of Madame Butterfly 
was delightfully given by Miss Dalossy and Mr. Chamlee. 
The chorus sang one number alone, Iris, Hymn to the Sun, 
by Mascagni, while the orchestra pleased with its selections, 
which included I Vespri Siciliani overture, by Verdi, and 
the ever popular William Tell overture. The house was an 
excellent one, the standing room being particularly crowded. 





The Ritz-Carlton Morning Musicales 


It has just been announced by the Story & Clark Piano 
Comacnty that their instrument will be the official piano for 
the English Grand Opera Company, and also for the com- 
ing morning musicales to be given at the Ritz-Carlton. The 
success of the Thursday afternoon musicales which have 
been taking place for several months in the salon of this 
company’s headquarters has proved that there are a large 
number of people who will gladly spend an afternoon in 
listening to a well arranged > pom and given by artists 
of good standing. The class people that attend these 
concerts is extremely interested and they have shown their 
appreciation by the ovations tendered these artists. In order 
to test the sentiment of the men, the concerts, which have 
heretofore takeri place in the afternoon, will now be given 
in the evening, as Mr. Schoenewald, general manager of the 
New York division, has a deep set conviction that the men 
who can not come during the day on account of business will 
be interested in spending an hour or two of relaxation, which 
these musicales offer. Artists like Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, 
Lucrezia Bori, Toti dal Monte, Beniamino Gigli, Giacomo 
Rimini, Giuseppe de Luca, and others, will appear at the 
Tuesday morning mtsicales. 





Gradova’s Program 


An unusual group starts the program of Gitta Gradova, 
the young Russian pianist, when she gives her New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Wedfesday evening, November 

It consists of the concerto in Italian Style of Bach 
and the fourth sonata of Scriabin. In addition to Bach and 
Scriabin, Moussorgsky, Chopin, Medtner, Albeniz and Liszt 
are represented on Miss Gradova’s program. 
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SEATTLE DELIGHTED BY FIRST 
CHAMLEE CONCERT APPEARANCE 


Ruth Miller Also Heard—San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society Pleases—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., October 18.—Mario Chamlee’s first Seattle 
concert appearance on October 1 was hailed with delight by 
the public and the auditorium was filled to overflowing. The 
concert was the first of the Plymouth Men’s Club artist se- 
ries and a finer selection for an opening hardly could have 
been made, This is the third season in which the club has 
brought an artist course here, with every evidence that it will 
be by far the most successful. Mr. Chamlee was in excellent 
voice, singing with such beauty and exquisite art that he 
fairly sang his way into the audience’s heart. Assisting on 
the program was Ruth Miller, who received a gracious 
reception, having forme.ly been a Seattle girl. 





San FRANcisco CHAMBER Music Society. 


The unexpected advent of the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society, adding to the already large list of Seattle 
concerts for the coming season, gave those interested in 
chamber music the pleasure of hearing some beautiful en- 
semble playing. Quality not quantity might be used in 
describing the audience present, tor there was little time for 
advertising and only those who had previously heard of this 
organization were quick to respond to the opportunity its 
presence afforded. However, it was a beautiful concert, 
one which merited much praise, and the comments after- 
wards spoke volumes for the fine performance. The two 
principal offerings were the Mozart quartet in F major and 
the Taneieff quartet in C major for strings; while three 
interesting numbers for flute and strings were given between. 
The concert took place October 14 at the Cornish School 
Little Theater, under the auspices of the Cornish School. 


Notes. 


Robert Velton, violinist, assisted by Alvene Ressigue, con- 
tralto, were presented in recital by the Ladies’ Musical Club 
on the afternoon of October 13 at the Women’s University 
Club Auditorium. Mr. Velton is a former Seattleite, who 
has been studying with Kneisel in New York, and was 
greeted with much interest. After each appearance on the 
program he was warmly applauded for the excellence of 
his playing. His offerings included the Mendelssohn E 
minor concerto, a group of smaller numbers and _ the 
Wieniawski Faust fantasy, in all of which he had perfect 
control of his instrument, playing with a technical assur- 
ance and clarity that were refreshing. This concert afforded 
Alvene Ressigue, a new member of the Cornish School 
faculty, her first appearance in concert here. Her numbers 
(an English group of songs) were enthusiastically received, 
She is an artist of high standing and revealed herself as 
having complete mastery, vocally and interpretatively, of her 
songs. John Hopper, at the piano, provided accompaniments 
which were recreations of the works in hand, not merely 
notes following after the performing artists. 

The first of a series of six lecture-recitals, given by Louise 
Van Ogle, took place on the morning of October 15 at the 
Cornish Little Theater. Mrs, Van Ogle always draws large 
audiences and this proved no exception. The subject was 
Mona Lisa, Schilling’s opera, and it was vividly discussed 
with excerpts from the score given at the piano, 

Paul Pierre McNeely presented an advanced student in 
recital at his studios the afternoon of October 12. The stu- 
dent was Kenneth Ross, pianist, of Vancouver, B. C., who 
gave an interesting and ambitious program. He displayed 
a good technic and played musically. His principal offering 
was the MacDowell Sonata Eroica. 

Boris Malsky, Russian baritone, who has been heard here 
frequently, was presented in concert at Plymouth Church 
Auditorium, October 13, assisted by Louis Sherman, tenor, 
and Carolyn Swing, pianist, all of whom were accorded 
warm receptions by those present. The concert was spon- 
sored by the Palmerton-Mendel Music Bureau. 

The sixth biennial national contest for young professional 
musicians will be held in Portland, Ore., in June, 1925. 
Preliminary contests for this state are to be held in Seattle 
shortly, the winner of which will go to the Portland contest. 


These contests have always attracted considerable attention 
and are a factor in keeping up the enthusiasm and ambition 
of young artists and students. 

Under the leadership of Arville Belstad, the Junior Am- 
phions have resumed their rehearsals for the coming season, 
This organization is now in its third season and was organ- 
ized to further the interest of young boys in choral music, 
eventually gaining new blood for the senior Amphion So- 
ciety. Mr. Belstad is the pianist for the Amphions and is 
well known in this state. 

The Women’s Federation of the University of Washing- 
ton is bringing to Seattle an artist series this year. Louis 
Graveure will be the first to appear, while others are Maier 
and Pattison, the De Reszke singers and Frieda Hempel. 

Four local singers have formed a quartet, to be known 
as the Seattle City Quartet, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The organization will comprise the following 
members: Marion L. Milholin, soprano; Winifred Parker, 
contralto; Lawrence Mayer, baritone, and Herbert Williams, 
tenor, 

Monthly studio recitals by the students of Magnus N. 
Petersen, tenor, are attracting interested audiences. 

Harry Krinke, piano instructor of this city, has announced 
a series of monthly musicales to be given Sunday afternoons. 

Mary Houlahan, vocal instructor, has recently returned 
from a period of study abroad and in New York with such 
teachers as Lilla Lehmann and Percy Rector Stephens and 
has announced the opening of her studios in the McKelvey. 

Lloyd Solberg, several years concert master of the Coli- 
seum Orchestra, has resigned from that position, and will 
devote himself to teaching. ; 


SAN DIEGO HEARS DUX 
IN AMPHION CLUB CONCERT 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Delights—Notes 

San Diego, Cal., October 30.—The season may really be 
said to have begun when the two leading concert orgé iniza- 
tions have achieved their gala opening nights—which on 
this occasion occurred in the same week. The Amphion 
Club presented Claire Dux, soprano, heard in San Diego 
for the first time. The artist had a tremendous success 
with her audience, singing an ideally chosen and balanced 
program with a high degree of artistic excellence. Rarely 
indeed is such singing heard in San Diego and Mme. Dux 
was recalled again and again, giving many encores, being 
forced to repeat several of her numbers. Mr. Winkler 
at the piano played beautiful accompaniments for the artist 





Los ANGELES PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


The San Diego Philharmonic Orchestré al Society concert, 
two evenings later, brought to us again the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter Henry Rothwell for 
an interesting program: The Glazounoff symphony in C 
minor (a score that Mr. Rothwell secured this summer 
while abroad); Ravel’s La Valse; Rabaud’s symphonic 
poem, La Procession Nocturne, and the ever popular over 
ture, Der Freischutz, by Weber, 

At the opening of the program conductor and men were 
greeted by a veritable storm of welcome and the enthusiasm 
continued throughout the evening. With La Valse and La 
Procession Nocturne, the program reached its height. 
The beauty and irony of the Valse, which was played with 
splendid virtuosity, contrasted with the loveliness of La 
Procession, had telling effect on the audience. Sylvain 
Noack, concertmaster of the orchestra, made much of the 
solos that the latter number offered him. 

After the concert a reception was 
Andrews Clark, Jr., and Mr. Rothwell, by 
at the Cuyamaca Club, and attended by the 


tendered William 

John Hamilton 

guarantors 
Notes 

Rehearsals of Handel's Messiah are in progress and the 
San Diego Oratorio Society plans to sing the oratorio dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 

San Diego regrets that Vernice Brand, contralto, a 
prominent teacher here and pre ssident of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, is about to divide her allegiance to San Diego, having 
accepted the position of soloist in the Second Church of 
Christ Scientist in Los Angeles for the winter. Mrs. Brand 


4? 


will continue her teaching here, spending three days of the 
week in town, 

An excellent program was pres at the last meeting of 
the local branch of the M. A. by Joseph Farrell, basso, 
and Dolce Grossmayer, pianist. "Mr. Farrell also gave an 
illuminating talk on The New York Singing Teachers. 

Claude Webster presented a talented pupil, Paul McKie, 
in recital recently, the youth playing an ambitious program. 
Another talented student is Robert Young who is making 
excellent progress under Dolce Grossmayer. Miss Coop, 
Mrs. Snyder, Miss Cave, and Miss Garrett have been heard 
from in students’ recitals of late. 

The San Diego Chamber Music Society has been organ 
ized and a series of concerts is planned. The personnel 
consists of Bessie 1m: Kintner and Samuel Baron, violins ; 
Russel Keeney, viola; Edythe Reily Rowe, and Ellen 
Bronson Babcock, piano. 

Lina Frazee, mezzo-soprano, who has recently come to 
San Diego from San Francisco, has taken the position of 
soloist at the First Church of Christ Scientist here 

E. B. B 
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MUSIC NOTES 


On October 17 the 
(Louis Persinger, first 


PORTLAND, 
Portland, Ore., 
Music Society of San Francisco 
violin; Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire viola; 
Walter Ferner, cello; Elias Hecht, flute) favored the city 
with an artistic concert at Pythian Hall, under the direction 


ORE.,, 


October 26.- Chamber 


stone, 


of the Chamber Music Society of Portland. Among the 
principal offerings were Dohnanyi’s D flat major quartet 
for strings, and Mozart's D major quartet for flute and 
strings. tncores were demanded and granted. In short, it 
was an evening of musical sunshine, 

Mayor Baker has publicly proclaimed Portland Sym 


phony Orchestra Week, to be observed October 27 by all 


citizens interested in the uplift of the orchestra, Here is 
the slogan: “Let's Have a Record No City Can Beat.” 
Twenty local business clubs are selling season tickets for 
the symphony concerts. The orchestra is entering its four 
teenth consecutive season, 

The MacDowell Club recently presented Madelene Cherry, 
soprano, She gave an interesting program of French, Eng 
lish and Russian compositions. Margaret Notz was accom 
panist. 

P. A. Ten Haaf has been appointed director of the Y. M 

A. Glee Club, a new organization ROO 


r 


Helene Romanoft’s Season 


Pupils of Helene Romanoff occupy prominent positions in 
opera and concert, echoing their teacher's own successful 
Aeolian Hall, New York, recital. Mme. Romanoff has many 
young girl pupils who began with practically no voices, but 
which have developed finely. She said recently: “Il have 
a regular second Galli-Curci, who can sing with ease high 
G, fourth line above the clef, who will surely be in demand 
Constance Binney is another pupil of mine, who in The 
Little Devil made a fine Another pupil is a god 
daughter of Queen Mary of England.” Photographs on th 
wall are signed “Your grateful pupil,” “You 
voice,” etc. 

A series of monthly musicales will begin at the Romanoff 
studios in November, and on January 23 will occur her 
annual reception and musical She speaks highly of a 
pupil from Grand Rapids, who wrote her of her recent big 
success there. A specialty is the curing of the tremolo, and 
of singing off pitch; she guarantees this. The handsome 
studio, with Michael Feveisky as coach and assistant, the 
beautiful flowers and tasteful decorations, all bespeak the 
Romanoff importance and prosperity. 


success 


saved my 





Springfield Institute Presents Sammy Kramer 

The Springfield Institute of Musical Art, Inc., Frederick 
Albert Hoschke director, presented Sammy Kramer, a tal- 
ented twelve-year-old violinist, in recital on the evening of 
October 27. He is a pupil of Hans Letz, head of the violin 
department at the Institute. The young violinist was heard 
in a difficult program, but he came through with flying colors 
After praising the boy highly for the finished manner in 
which he presented his program, the Springfield Union stated 
that the audience which packed the recital hall to capacity 
was most appreciative and with reason. He said that 
“One owes a debt of gratitude to the Institute for the splen 
did music it has brought to the city and which has been 
given freely to those who cared to listen. That it is a 
ciated is noted by the increasingly large crowds that go to 
the recitals.” 
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RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist-Teacher-Conductor. 
McKelvey, 1519 Third Ave., Seattle 


The 
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LWYN CONCERT BUREAU— 
Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 


Broadway Building, Portland, Ore. 


Voice 


306 Spring St., Seattle 





ORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 


Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. | Seattle. 





jAquss JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 

and leading grand opera of France 

Head Voice Dept. Cornish School, 

(Fifth Year). 


ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 


Representing Edmund J. Myer 


OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
805-6 Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 








KRINKE, HARRY 





Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 


OWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





BECEE®. MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 


BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


Voice and Piano 








BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


E GROSSE, HERROLD 
Baritone and Teacher 
(Savage Grand Opera Company, etc.) 
Pedagogic course under Harold Hurlbut 
Music Art Bldg., Los Angeles 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


PROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 


Sixth Floor of Tajo Bidg., Los Angeles 








ERSINGER, LOUIS 


Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 
Complete Faculty of Artist Teachers 


STETZLER, ALMA 
Voice—Opera Coach 
Egan School 


1324 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 








BOWES, CHARLES 
Teacher of Voice 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 
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RAFT, CARRIE DONALDSON 
Dramatic Soprano 
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Akron, Ohio, October 30—Akron music lovers are in 
for a season of good music with completion of arrangements 
for a popular artists’ course by the Tuesday Musical Club. 
The opening concert recently included Rosa Raisa, Giacomo 
Rimini and Magdeleine Brard. Others are as follows: 
November 10, the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor; December 9, Josef Hofmann; February 10, 
Rosa Ponselle and April 22, Jascha Heifetz. 


R. McC. 
Bangor, Me., November 3—Music occupied a pfomi- 
nent part in the annual convention of the Maine State 


Teachers’ Association, which held its sessions here October 
30 and 31, A distinguished speaker was Sir Henry Hadow, 
vice chancellor of Sheffield University, England, composer 
and editor of the Oxford Dictionary of Music, as well as 
writer on musical subjects, who, although coming primarily 
to speak on other educational matters, attended all musical 
sessions including that of the department of music, where 
he urged that music be made a matriculation subject in all 
schools as it has been in England for the past two years. 
“Music, which has been the Cinderella of educational pur- 
suits, is getting out of the cinders and must become an 
accepted part of liberal education,” he declared. 

The Bangor Symphony Orchestra gave a fine concert on 
the evening preceding the convention opening to an audience 
of about 2,000. The program was entirely classical, two 
of the best numbers being four movements from Mozart's 
symphony in G minor and MacDowell’s Woodland sketches. 
The value of public school music in the community is 
evidenced in the personnel of this orchestra. Thirty-one 
members, including the conductor, Adelbert Wells Sprague, 
and eight heads of sections are graduates of Bangor schools 
and received their apprenticeship in the high school orches- 
tra. Seven members are still in high school. The orchestra 
numbers about fifty-five pieces, both men and women. Mr. 
Sprague is also head of the high school music department 
and the University of Maine music department. 

Music and dramatics was the program for the first 
morning session at the auditorium attended by upwards 
of 4,000. Schools and orchestras from many towns as well 
as the local high school were featured. The soloist was 
Ethel Chase, of Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, a senior, 
whose fresh young soprano shows promise of developing 
into a fine coloratura, The girls’ glee club of Bangor high 
school was another noteworthy feature. Every grade of 
public school music and dramatic work from the rhythmic 
exercises of the kindergarten to seniors in high schools had 
a part. The junior high school band recently organized 
deserved special mention. None of the boys had previous 
band experience. An original one-act playlet by Eugene 
Rowe, a Bangor high school senior, was also clever. usi- 
cal directors and coaches were Walter E. Sullivan, Brewer ; 
Alton L. Robinson, Bangor; Ruth Plummer Cook, Pitts- 
field; Galen Veayo, Bangor; Maude L. Gould, Old Town; 
Adelbert W. Sprague, Bangor; director of the play, Mar- 
jorie R. Green, Bangor. About 1,500 young people were 
on the program. 

Music at the evening session was by the Adelphian Male 
Quartet of Bangor. 

Friday afternoon at the auditorium was devoted to an 
exhibition of physical education in which the best music as 
an accompaniment for the work was stressed. L. 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 


Canton, Ohio, October 30— Carl G. Schoman, organist 
at Trinity Lutheran Church, gave a delightful recital there 
the evening of October 28. The young artist is blessed 
with imagination and splendid imterpretative powers and he 
gave evidence of these qualities in his recital. He chose 
a well selected program of numbers by Dubois, Yon, Rus- 
sell, Galbraith, Dvorak and Widor. Mr. Schoman was 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Strickler, tenor and so- 
prano, respectively. 

The same richness and beauty of tone that has been 
predominant with the United States Marine band featured 
the concert by this group of musicians in the City Audi- 
torium, October 18. A symphony orchestra program would 
have varied little from the one given. Most prominent on 
the program were scenes from Die Walkiire, by Wagner, 
and Reminiscences of Tschaikowsky. Robert E. Clark, 

rincipal soloist, musician and composer, pleased with May 

lossoms. Second leader, Taylor Branson, directed the 
band in Invitation to the Dance, by Weber Weingartner, 
and the encore, sextet from Lucia. 

There was a splendid artist in Canton the night of October 
14. The program by Cameron McLean, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Ira Everhard, was one of the finest heard in 
this city in a long time. Mr. McLean combined with a 
baritone voice of velvety smoothness, distinct diction and 
dramatic ability. His rendition of It Is Enough, Elijah, 
was impressive and The Road to Mandalay, dramatic., A 
large audience heard him. R. McC. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 


Dayton, Ohio, October 29—For the benefit of the vis- 
itors to the air races, the Westminster Choir, John Finley 
Williamson directing, gave a program of sacred music in 
the Central Reformed Church on October 2. The audience 
taxed the oneeie of the church. ‘ 

In Memorial Hall, October 6, the Civic Music League 
opened its course with a quartet of Metropolitan singers, 

abel Garrison, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; Edward 
Johnson, tenor, and Clarence Leteny er baritone. Each 
artist sang a solo group. The latter half of the program 
was the den scene from Faust, given in costume. The 
accompanist was Elmer Zoller. . 

Cecil Fanning, popular baritone, appeared in Memorial 
Hall on October 16, under the auspices of the Dayton chapter 
of Catholic Women. His program included songs by Schu- 
bert and Schumann, some operatic arias, and a group of 
modern selections. Harry Brown Turpin, his accompanist 
and teacher, presided at the piano, ? 

Maria Jeritza was the attraction for the second Civic 
Music League concert re in Memorial Hall, October 21. 
She was assisted by Maximilian Rose, violinist, who dis 
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played unusual ability. Artistic accompaniments were played 
by Emil Polak. 

October 27, the apnghene season was inauguarted in 
Victory Theater by the Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko-’ 
loff conducting. The program included symphony No. 1 
by Brahms; Finlandia, by Sibelius; The Afternoon of a 
Faun, by Debussy; and the Liszt symphonic poem No. 3, 
Les Preludes. 

Paul Whiteman with his jazz orchestra was presented by 
the Civic Music League in Memorial Hall, October 28. This 
extra concert was given to raise funds to wipe out the 
league’s deficit. M. C. 

East Liverpool, Ohio, October 30—East Liverpool’s 
music patrons, the evening of October 27, heard Mischa 
Elman, who appeared at the Ceramic Theater, under the 
auspices of the Civic Music Association. The young Russian 


violinist captured a large audience. It was one of the most. 


successful concerts held in this city in years and it clearly 
demonstrated that the people are responding to the urge 
for good music in this district by the Civic Music Associa- 
tion. . McC. 


Ft. Smith, Ark., October 16—The Girls Circle of the 
First Christian Church sponsored a concert at the New 
Theater, October 12, including Mrs. Carl Sangster, contralto, 
Evelyn Weinstein, violinist; Clarence Burg, pianist (and 
the Ampico reproduction of his number); W. H. Vaughn, 
baritone; Mrs. Harry Louis Dietrich, musical reader; Cari 
Deawier, clarinet; Ella Spinks Dennie, reader; Mabel Vann 
Lindsey, soprano; Messrs. Garner, Jones, Hartshorn and 
Masters (quartet), and the New Theater Orchestra—all 
local talent. 

Mabel Vann Lindsey recently presented her vocal pupil, 

Mary Eddy, in recital at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Miss Eddy, who shows promising talent 
and unusual training for her age, spent last winter in New 
York City with Mrs. Lindsey in study under Madame Valerie 
and others, 
_ Mrs. Lindsey presented her pupil, Mrs. J. Clarence Clay, 
in organ recital on October 14. The program consisted of 
three groups of organ numbers by Mrs. Clay and one group 
of vocal solos by Miss Eddy. pe 

The Fort Smith Concert Club is booking artists for the 
coming season, D. C. Smith, business manager of the club, 
is responsible for some of the finest past musical events here. 

The Fort Smith gaged Orchestra has been organized 
by Katherine Price Bailey, of the Southwestern Studios of 
Musical Art, and is planning four concerts for this season. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Worth Bailey, Elizabeth Price 
Coffey and Rebecca Eichbaum represented the Arkansas 
Federated Music Association at the Tri-State Fair at Mem- 

his. The Fort Smith musicians, with Henry Tovey of 

ayetteville, gave an interesting concert as one of the big 
events of fair week. 

Miss Eichbaum took the role of Nokomis in the Indian 
operetta pageant, Hiawatha, which was given last week in 
the natural amphitheater at the city park in Fayetteville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bailey presented thelr violin pupil, Evelyn 
Weinstein, in the young artists’ concert and contest at the 
state fair in Little Rock last week. Miss Weinstein won 
the state award. 

Robert Todd, seventeen year old Fort Smith violinist and 
pupil of Maurice Derdeyn, local teacher, has won a free 
scholarship at the Bush Conservatory in Chicago, 

Hattie May Butterfield, who spent the late summer at 
the Meissner Institute in Kansas City, is in charge of a free 
course of ten lessons in the Meissner melody method of 
teaching, offered by the J. W. Jenkins Music Company of 
this city. Over a hundred students are enrolled. 

Mrs. Henry Nunn, reader; Mrs. Joe Stroud, vocalist; 
Gretchen Youmans, violinist; Lola Gibson Denton, vocalist ; 
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and Hattie May Butterfield and Mrs. Martin Traster Dyke, 
Jr., piano duo, contributed the program for the first meeting 
of the musical coterie this season. . : 
Frieda Kusewitt Frantz, local exponent of the Effa Ellis 
Perfield method, has accepted a limited number of pian 
pupils this season after two years of not teaching. F.K. F. 


Lincoln, Neb. (See letter on another page.) 


Lisbon, Ohio, October 30—Under the auspices of the 
Kiwanis Club, the Youngstown Symphony Orchestra was 
offered in concert here the night of October 19. The 
orchestra, of forty-eight pieces, was directed by John Henry 
Sugden. Features of the program included solos by Ethel 
Bothwell Hawkins, contralto, and classic dancing by Flor- 
ence Schell. The musical offerings included mostly popu- 
lar numbers, R. Mec. 


Miami, Fla., October 20.—The Miami Woman’s Club 
honored its president, Mrs. Lou Worth Craw, with a re- 
ception at the club house, thus opening the club season. 
Mrs. Louis D. Gates was in charge of the musical program 
given. Gertrude Wakefield Hassler sang a group of songs 
by Dudley Buck and Fontenaille; and Riley’s O Heart of 
Mine. Mrs. Eugene B. Romfh accompanied Mrs. Hassler 
and Mrs, E. J. Hall accompanied Ruth McConnell in a 
group of violin numbers. 

The Cardinal Club was honored with a luncheon at the 
“Leamington” recently as the guests of Mrs. L. B. Safford. 
This club is unique in that all members must be past seventy 
years. It has a membership of twenty grandmothers who 
meet regularly and enjoy musical programs, the members 
contributing of their various talents. The club was organ- 
ized by Mrs. Ralph Polk as a compliment to her mother, 
Minerva Porterfield. 

Katherine B. Dungan is the new president of the Miami 
Music Club, All the departments have efficient leaders who 
are making their plans for a delightful musical season. Ade- 
laide Sterling Clark will direct the club chorus which is 
composed of over fifty women. Walter H. Witko will again 
lead the orchestra section, which is made up of the best club 
talent, and will give concerts during the season, as will also 
the chorus. Mrs. S. Le Roy Smith is leader of the student 
section which is doing good work. Membership consists of 
nearly sixty enthusiastic young musicians. This department 
will present an operetta as part of its program. An opera 
will be given by the active membership. The associate 
membership will supply some of the social affairs. 

The Miami Conservatory, under direction of Bertha M. 
Foster, had its opening on October 13, which marks the 
beginning of its fourth season. Elise Graziani will resume 
charge of voice classes. Mana-Zucca will again conduct 
master classes in piano. Effa Ellis Perfield will give in- 
struction in pedagogy and Dewing Woodward will head 
the art department. Frances Starr will teach languages; 
W. A. Foster, psychology; Luella Drake Sowers, expression 
and dramatic art. Violin teachers are Eda Keary Liddle and 
Louise Boyd Green. Piano teachers are Madeline de Loach, 
Alice Maule, Frances Wiglesworth, Mabel D. Birch, Mrs. 
E, D, Hall and Annie B. Foster. Pipe organ will be in 
charge of Bertha Foster. 

The Aeolian Chorus was entertained by Mrs. Ralph Fuz- 
zard recently when musical numbers were given by two well 
known singers, Mrs, S. J. Orr and Henriette Laynot. Chorus 
numbers were rehearsed for the concert to be given in 
November. This excellent woman’s chorus is directed by 
Bertha Foster. ; 

Creditable recitals were given recently by pupils -of 
Madeline de Loach of the Miami Conservatory and Lillian 
Runnels Powers. 

Leona F. Driesbach, voice teacher, has just returned from 
a trip through South America and will resume her classes 
here. S. LeR. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 

Montgomery, Ala., October 28.—The Montgomery 
Concert Course, Kate C. Booth, Bessie Leigh Eilenberg and 
Lily Byron Gill, announces the following attractions for the 
1924-25 season; Dusolina Giannini, Paul Whiteman and his 
orchestra, Denishawn Dancers, Minneapolis Orchestra and 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

On October 27, ael Diaz and Sascha Jacobsen gave 
a recital in the Municipal Auditorium under the auspices of 
the Montgomery Concert Course. ; 

The first district meeting of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs was that of the fifth district held recently in 
Wetumpka. The Montgomery clubs represented were the 
Music Club, the Treble Clef Club and Les Musiques. A. 


Muncie, Ind., October _22.—Two programs by Kryl’s 
Band were given at the Central High School Auditorium, 
October 14, under the auspices of the music department of 
which L. W. Glover is the director. Solos, given by Mr 
Kryl, cérnetist, and Henrietta Conrad, soprano, were en- 
thusiastically received. j : 

The Matinee Musicale opened its thirty-sixth season at 
the Roberts Hotel the evening of October 15. The Orloff 
Trio of Indianapolis—Jean Orloff, violinist; Yuba Estelle 
Wilhite, cellist, and Frances H. Rybolt at the piano—gave 
an interesting and comprehensive program, ranging from 
the Gypsy rondo by Haydn and numbers by Handel, Bee- 
thoven and Schubert, to Cadman’s Thunder-bird suite and 
Katnip Blues from John Alden Carpenter’s Krazy Kat. The 
Mason & Hamlin piano, which the club recently purchased, 
was used for the first. time. ay 

The Juvenile Matinee Musicale, under the direction of 
Clarena Hunter, assisted by Mary Meeks, held its first 
meeting on October 15, featuring Hallowe'en ideas and en- 
rolling 187 members. This is the largest Juvenile Club in 
the Indiana Federation of Music Clubs. 

The Junior Matinee Musicale opened today at the 
home of Mrs. Charles S. Davis with a recital by Octavia 
Green, violinist of Indianapolis, assisted by Winifred Hay- 
lor, pianist, and Ernest Warneck, tenor. The officers for 
this year are Eva Atkinson, director, assisted by Elizabeth 
Ball; Helen Ludington, president ; Frederick lurdy, vice- 
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president; Martha Vinton, secretary; Margaret Orr, treas- 
urer; Ann Olin and Jane Campbell, choral directors. 

The Aborn Opera Company gave a performance of Mar- 
tha at the Auditorium last Monday evening, this being the 
first number of the Lyceum Course offered by the Y. M. 
C. A, and Teachers’ Association. It was well rs 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Providence, R. I., October 28—The Chaminade Club 
opened its season with guest day at the Providence Planta- 
tions Club. The musicale was in charge of Mrs, E. Lind- 
sey Cummings and consisted of piano solos by Ruth Trip, 
songs for contralto by Amy Ward Durfee, violin duets by 
Evangaline Larry and Loretta O’Hara, songs for soprano 
by Sarah Hanley. The accompanists were Grace Surney 
Reynolds and Frances Hadley. The program was well re- 
ceived by a large audience of club members and _ their 
friends. At the luncheon which followed, Mrs. Caesar 
Misch, president of the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
was one of the speakers. 

At the Providence Plantations Club, recently, Jerome 
Swinford, with Alderson Mowbray at the piano, gave a 
pleasing song recital before a friendly audience. This was 
Mr. Swinford’s fourth appearance here in three seasons 
and his program, which was well chosen, pleased the audi- 
ence to such an extent that encores were given after every 
group. 

At the music room of Mrs. Caesar Misch’s residence on 
Elmwood avenue, the first of a series of operalogues was 
given. .The opera chosen for the occasion was Verdi's 
Otello, and Mrs. Misch gave an interesting talk. 

To celebrate the second anniversary of the Arcadia, as an 
added attraction, Jessie Lillian Bagley, contralto, was espe- 
cially engaged. Miss Bagley, a popular local artist who 
possesses a rare voice of wide range, was received with 
great applause and by special request rendered Dreaming 
Alone in the Twilight, a recent publication by Oliver Ditson 
Company. G. F. H. 

San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Jose, Cal., October 20.—Earl Towner has recently 
returned to this city (having been a graduate of the College 
of the Pacific in 1910) to take complete charge of music 
in the local teachers’ college. Mr. Towner is a composer of 
merit, his songs having been sung with much success by such 
artists as Louise Homer, Edith Mason, Cyrena Van Gordan, 
May Peterson and others. 

Saskatchewan, Can., October 30—-The Ding Dong Bell 
Orchestra, having scored many successes in the Canadian 
West, are leaving Regina for New York City. 

French music was given precedence by the Women's 
Musical Club at the Regina College lately. Vocalists and 
instrumentalists contributing were Ruby Riddell, who read a 
paper on French music; Mrs, Laurent Roy, Helen Graham, 
Marion Athison, the Misses McCracken, Balfour, Pragnell 
and Mrs. J. S. Blair. The club has made arrangements for 
holding its meetings at the college this season. 

Harvest musical festival services were held in most of the 
churches in Regina on October 26. The hymns were sung 
by the full choir of mixed voices under the efficient direc- 
tion of B. Laubach. Mr. Laubach was also at the organ 
and his renditions helped to make the 1924 festival service 
a long remembered one. 

At the First Baptist Church, the organ recital was under 
the direction of George Coutts, organist and choirmaster. 
James Fenton contributed a violin solo, and Sam Livingstone 
sang Oh God Most Holy, 

G. J. Coutts, who for three years has been conductor of 
the Regina Orchestral Society, has resigned. His appoint- 
ment dates back to the time when the late Prof. Frank Lau- 
bach retired and Mr. Coutts took over the whole choir of 
male voices. The Choral and Orchestral Society, which was 
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re-organized this year, is an important musical organization. 
It has been divided into sections, each of which elects its 
own officers and delegates to the central executive. A suc- 
cessor to Mr. Coutts has not yet been appointed but it is un- 
derstood that W.- Knight Wilson will have charge of the 
orchestral section as a separate “entity” within the society 
known as Regina Symphony Orchestra, while Dan Cameron 
will take charge of the male voice section. Mr. Coutts gave 
as his reason for resigning the pressure of professional 
duties which made it impossible to continue, R. G. B. 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Selma, Ala., October 20.—The sixteenth season of the 
Selma Music Study Club opened the latter part of September 
with the usual semi-annual business meeting, reinstalling 
two old members and electing one new one-——Mrs, Mirus 
Mosley filling the membership to its quota. 

The first book of Fundamentals of Music, by Gehrkins, 
adopted by the National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
opened to its initial work on October 1, with Mrs. Bowie 
Smith chairman of discussion. Early scales and composi- 
tions so far have been contributed by Mmes. Harper and 
Striplin and Misses Calhoun, Graham and Thomas—early 
scales by Alonzo Meek, 

A music teachers’ association was formed in the late sum- 
mer so that closer cooperation of student and teacher could 
be accomplished. 

Louise Tatum has again opened her dancing class in Ex- 
Ki-Ro clubrooms, with a large following. Miss Tatum 
spent a month in New York collecting new material for her 
coming season, 

Twenty male voices have been united in the Selma Male 
Chorus which will be heard here often throughout the winter. 
At a recent meeting, in the studio of Alonzo Meek, W. F. 
Ormond was elected president; J. A. Riley, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mr. Meek, director, and B. E, Falgin, accompanist 

Alonzo Meek has been substituting at the Academy of 
Music Theater organ. Mr. Meek maintains a successful 
piano studio which is the center of many lovely musical 
gatherings. 

Henrietta Harper, supervisor of 
returned from a summer touring 
nent. 

Winfred Striplin is again in her studio of voice and piano 
after an enjoyable and profitable summer in Ohio and New 
York. In the latter city he studied with Claude Warford 
and Harriette Brower. 

The Etude Music Club held its opening meeting, for the 
second season, on the evening of October 1, at the Frances 
Thomas School auditorium. Mrs. Fall Foster, president, 
presided and there was a brief musical program Pie meet 
ing was mainly business, as officers for the year were elected. 

The artist course series for the season, presented by the 
Selma Music Study Club, is excellent, including Sascha 
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Jacobsen and Rafaelo Diaz, who will be heard in a double 
concert. The St. Louis Symphony and Letz Quartet will 
come after Christmas. W.H.S 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
of Coppelia, the ballet with music by Leo Delibes (1836- 
1891), first presented in Paris in 1870. This story also 
served Adolphe Adam (1803-1856) in his Nuremberg Doll, 
produced in 1852. In this story the hero lives in a night- 
mare of morbid fancies, loves an automaton and ends his 
life as a madman, 

Das Majorat is considered the best story of this collection 
and in it the gruesome elements are subordinated to a vivid 
description of scenes from the author's early life, influenced 
by Schiller’s Rauber. 

Krein Zacnes GENANNT ZINNOBER. 

Klein Zaches Genannt Zinnober, which appeared in 1819, 
is in part the prologue and epilogue of Offenbach’s Les 
Contes d’'Hoffmann, It is the history of an “Alraune” or 
mandrake, a weird dwarf of German folklore, who had 
already appeared in Arnim’s story of Isabella von Egypten. 
He possesses the power of winning credit for the good that 
others do, and of making innocent people being held re 
sponsible for his crimes and misdeeds. 

HorrMANN AS CRITIC. 

The following extract from one of Hoffmann’s musical 
criticisms is indeed interesting and shows what a profound 
thinker he was: “The instrumental music for all three 
masters, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, possesses the roman 
tic spirit. Romantic taste is rare, but more rare is romantic 














‘PORTRAIT OF FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL, 
BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE (1777-1848). 
Painted in 1818 by Wilhelm Hensel (1794-1861) and en- 
graved by Friedrich Fleischmann (1791-1834). 


talent; that is perhaps the reason why so few understand 
how to play upon the wonderful lyre, which opens up to 
mankind the wonderful realm of romanticism. Haydn por- 
trays that which is human in human life romantically. 
Mozart portrays that which is supernatural and , wonderful 
in the human mind. Beethoven arouses awe, amazement, 
terror, pain, and awakens endless longing, which is the true 
nature of romanticism, Beethoven is a real romantic com- 
poser and therefore a truly musical composer.” 
BreeTHOVEN Writes To HorrMANN. 

The following is a letter from Beethoven to Hoffmann, 
who in the years 1809-1812 wrote for the Leipsic Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, the first really important articles on 
Beethoven's works, 

Vienna, March 23, 1820. 

I seize the opportunity through Herr N. of approaching a man 
so gifted as yourself. You have also written of my humble self, and 
Herr N. showed me some lines of yours about me in his album; I 
have, therefore, every reason to believe that you feel some interest in 
me. Permit me to say that, on the part of so talented a man as 
yourself, this is truly gratifying to me. I wish you all possible good 
and happiness, and remain, 

Sir, with esteem, your obedient 
BextHoven. 

This letter is a proof of the high esteem in which Hoff- 
mann was held by the musical world. 

LEBENSANSICHTEN DES KATERS Murr, 


Lebensansichten des Katers Murr, nebst fragmentarischer 
Biographie des Kapellmeisters Johannes Kreisler in zufal- 
ligen Makulaturblattern, appeared in two volumes in 1821 
and 1822, but Hoffmann did not live to complete it. Its two 
features are humorous irony and satire. A more fantastically 
planned romance is hard to be imagined, for a cat is sup- 
posed to have written its memoirs on the proofs of Kreisler’s 
biography, and the sheets are printed and bound together by 
mistake, The cat is the Philister, Kreisler the idealist and 
artist, while the whole is held together by a romantic love 
story of which the hero is Kreisler, a musician. In this 
imaginary character the author has reflected the tendencies 
which he was conscious were in his own character. The title 
was suggested by Hoffmann’s beautiful pet tomcat (Kater) 
called Murr, that occupied a drawer of his writing table, 
which it opened with its paws, and where it lay on the 
top of his papers. Hoffmann never tired of relating in- 
stances of the wonderful animal's exceptional intelligence 
= when his cat died he sent out a death notice to his friend 

itzig. 

Orner AND Last Literary Works. 

Some of his other literary works are Prinzessin Brambilla, 
which Walter Braunfels has used as an opera libretto, and 
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Rath Krespel (The Story of Krespel or The Cremona 
Violin), in which he weaves reminiscences of his own youth, 
and which is the basis of act 3 of Offenbach’s Contes d Hoft- 
eas Eine Asthetische Theegesellschaft; Der Baron von 
: Der Einsiedler Serapion or Das serapiontische Prinzip 
(the Story of Serapion) ; Vampirismus ; Zacharias Werner ; 
Seltsame Leiden eines Theater- irektors and Meister Floh. 
His last works are in the collection of stories entitled 
Erzahlungen aus Hoffmann’s letzten Lebensjahren, published 
in 1825. The admirable dialogue, Des Vetters Eckfenster, 
dictated by Hoffmann to his attendant while on his death- 
bed, is in this collection. Many of Hoffmann’s stories have 
been translated into English, Where an English title has 
been given together with the German title for stories men- 
tioned throughout this article, an English translation is 
known to exist and to have been published. 


Orner Musicat Works. 


The following are some of Hoffman’s other musical works : 
Mass in D major; Grand Fantasia for piano and a sonata 
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THE INS ANE KREISL ER 
would appear in the second part of Kater 
Drawing by Hoffmann. 


Murr. 


as he 


for piano in A flat major composed in 1803 while at Plock ; 
symphony in E flat major; overtures in C, D and F major; 
harp quintet in C minor; piano quintet in D major; three 
sona‘as and some motets, canzonets and duets, composed 
during 1807 and 1808 while at Warsaw; two sonatas for 
piano, published by Nageli, and three canzonets, published by 
Werckmeister, composed in Berlin during 1807 and 1808. 
While in Bamberg he composed the following: sonata for 
the pianoforte, published by Nageli; music to Das Geluebde ; 
a prologue, Die Pilgerin, of which he wrote the text and 
music in November 1808; and the ballet Arlequino, composed 
at the end of 1808 and produced in January of the following 
year. In March 1809 he composed some marches for Das 
Gespenst, a play by August Friedrich Ferdinand von Kotze- 
bue (1761-1819), which was produced on the ninth of the 
following month. During this year he composed nine Italian 
canzonets, six of which were published by Nageli, and a 
piano trio in C major. For Graf von Soden’s play, Julius 





EF. T. HOFFMANN, 
one of the vignettes made by Tony Johannot and Ziegler and 
engraved on wood by Poiret for Les Oeuvres completes de 
Hoffmann. 


Sabinus, he finished only the first act, which he composed 
during the winter of 1809 to 1810. In February 1811 he com- 
posed some choruses for Der Brautschmuck, a play by Franz 
Ignaz Holbein (1779-1855), which was produced on the tenth 
of that month. Between 1811 and 1812 he composed: music 
for a three act opera, Aurora und Cephalus, the text. of 
which was by Holbein. It was produced later in Wiirzburg 
and Vienna. In March 1812 he composed for Julia Marc 
six Italian canzonets; in April, the recitative and air, 
L’acciar ti rendo; in July, an air, Mi lagnero tacendo. The 
six Italian duets composed during July and August of that 
year and dedicated to Julia Marc were published in 1819 by: 
Schlesinger. Tassilo, by Fouqué, to which he composed the’ 
music, was written after the. War of Liberation-and was* 
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produced October 22, 1915, at 
the K6niglische Schauspielhaus, 
Berlin. 
Last YEARS. 

Hoffmann’s health finally be- 
gan to fail, due to his old habit 
of intemperance, contracted dur- 
ing his years of privation. In 
1819 an attack of gout with 
which he was afflicted necessi- 
tated his taking a trip to the 
Silesian baths for treatment and 
finally he recovered to a certain 
extent. In 1822, when paralysis 
set in, he bore his suffering with 
great cheerfulness. On the eve- 
ning of June 24, 1822, his suffer- 
ing. ceased and he said to his 
physician, “I shall soon be 
through it now.” The next 
morning, although dying, he 
awoke Tens a stupor, saying he 
was well and would continue 
dictating Der Feind that eve- 
ning; then, motioning to his 
wife to turn him towards the 
wall, he passed into the great 
beyond a few moments later. 


His Inrtuences Upon Litera- 
TURE AND Music. 


In his works Hoffmann was 
influenced by Rousseau, Wie- 
gleb, Jean Paul, Novalis, Bren- 
tano, and the Schlegels. His 
works were frequently trans- 
lated into French and in France 
they were a more influential 
factor than those of Goethe or 
Schiller. 

Of the masters of German 
prose literature he of all 
the romantic novelists exerted 
the widest and most enduring 
influence. In his works one can 
see his own life reflected, one long conflict between life 
and art, for in his imaginative world, which was more real- 
istic than contemporary writers’ world of actualities, he has 
depicted time and again the battle between the artisan and 
the artist. Dread of old age caused him to seek youth, 
forgetfulness, and inspiration in spirituous drink; while the 
fear of death, which he depicted so often in his works as 
old hags, obsessed him completely. In his works, in which 


’ 





DEATH NOTICE OF HOFFMANN’S TOM-CAT, MURR, 
which was sent to Hitzig, of which the following is a transla- 
tion: 

“In the night of the 29th of November my beloved ward, 
the tom-cat Murr, after brief but severe suffering, passed on 
to a better life, in the fourth year of his hopeful age. I 
hasten humbly to communicate the intelligence to sympathiz- 
ing patrons and friends. All who knew the youth, now in 
eternity, will justify my profound grief, and honor it with 
silence. HorrMaNnn.” 

Berlin, December 1, 1821. 


he always remained the German idealist and romanticist, he 
ranks first among the story-tellers of his epoch, for the suc- 
cessful use of the magic and demonic element for which he 
became chiefly noted. Among his many imitators in Ger- 
many and France who were unmistakably influenced by him 
were Grabbe, Alexis, Hauff, Solitaire, H. C. Anderson, 
Gottfried Keller, Hugo, Balzac, Gauties, Dumas, and De 
Nerval. 

Irony is particularly prominent in his writings, while 
infernalism he views from the humorous side. While he 
could, if he chose, eliminate the atmosphere of spookiness 
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HOFFMANN AND HIS FRIEND, THE ACTOR, 
LUDWIG DEVRIENT (1784-1832), 
seated at a table in the inn of Luther and Wegener, Berlin, 
which became famous through the former. From a pen 
drawing by Hoffmann at the bottom of a letter of his, in 
which he asked the actor to join him at the inn. 


s 








and horror from his works, his imagination, gravitating 
more and more in that direction, led him to choose for his 
sphere the dim border-land between positive knoweldge and 
superstitious belief. All haunting uncanniness, such as 
ghosts, doubles, haunted houses, clairvoyance, mesmerism, 
hallucination, sleep-walking, diabolic influence, eccentric 
criminal impulse, stranger metamorphoses, and finally the 
corrosion of character by mental disease, become vividly 
real by his mixing of realistic narrative and description, a 
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ONE OF HOFFMANN’S LETTERS 
of which the following is a translation: “As we have today the 24th of January, J 
take pleasure in letting you know that I would like you to call on me this evening at 
8 o’clock to have a good smoke and a good glass of punch. You will find in me, though 
ailing, a jovial man, who ewists by spending his time half in and half out of bed 
during the day and doing all kinds of poetical meddling. 


Sincerely,” 


gift which he shared with our American poet, Edgar Allan 
Poe (1809-1849), who was to some extent influenced by 
Hoffmann. 

In France, where he had a great following, his works 
were much read, while three literatures have felt his in- 
fluence. With the exception of his short stories, which have 
an historical setting, he never attempted historical romance. 
Unfortunately for ‘“Teufels Hoffmann,” as he was called, 
the age in which he lived and his own unbalanced character 
were against him and affected his art as it did his life. 

German music is indebted to him for his musical works, 
which have been highly praised by Weber, Delibes, Offen- 
bach, Schumann, Wagner, and Tschaikowsky, who have been 
influenced by his literary or musical works. Hoffmann was 
fond of Johann Sebastian Bach, Cherubini, Spontini. Mehul, 
and Gluck. Of music, Hoffmann, a brilliant musician—not 
indeed among the most vigorous, but certainly among the 
most refined and astonishingly gifted minds that Germany 
has ever produced—said: “Music opens un to men an un- 
known realm, a world which has nothing in common with 
the outer world of the senses.” 


Verdi Club Celebrates Hallowe’en 


The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, president, held 
a Hallowe’en dance at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, October 30, 
preceded by an hour of music. Mme. Jenkins offered an 
interesting program and delighted all with her singing. Her 
numbers included arias, I! est doux, il est bon, (Herodiade ), 
and Voi lo sapete, (Cavalleria), and two groups of songs: 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal (Quilter), Twilight (Glen), 
My Soul is an Enchanted Boat (Woodman), The False 
Prophet (Scott), and Somebody Loves Me (Cox). She 
was in very good voice, and her artistic interpretations and 
very gracious and charming personality brought forth 
spontaneous applause. She was also the recipient of literally 
loads of flowers, an expression of the esteem in which she 
is held by her many friends of the Verdi Club. For the 
last song, Somebody Loves Me, the composer, Ralph Cox 
was at the piano; for other numbers Beatrice Raphael was 
the accompanist. Mrs. Jenkins was assisted on the program 
by Luigi Costantino, who revealed a facile technic and 
brilliancy of style in two piano solos—Grand Valse (Saint- 
Saéns) and Mountain Spring (Costantino) and was well 
received; the remainder of the evening was spent in danc- 
ing, Hallowe’en favors adding to the gayety. There were 
two very skillful exhibition dances, an Argentine Tango by 
Machaira and Nancy Halt, and a waltz. During the recep- 
tion preceding the ball, Sir Thomas Henry Grattan Esmonde 
and Lady Esmonde, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Davis and Mrs. 
David Bellamore received with Mrs. Jenkins. Lady Esmonde 
is a recent bride of the Verdi Club, and Mrs. Hugh Arent, 
another bride of recent months, was also present. Well 
known guests present included Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lee 
Hilliary, Judge and Mrs. Eugene Blankenhorn, Mrs. and 
Miss Lawrence, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Bridge (president of the New England Society), Mrs. Her- 
man Friedmann (president of the Southland Singers), Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Gemunder, Mrs. Louis C. Naiswald, Rita 
Marzo, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rossiter Betts, Mrs. J. M. 
Beach, Commander Adams, Dr. Privatali, Mr. D. Colassi, 
Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick, Mrs. Alfred O. Corbin, Lillian 
Corbin, Mrs. Arthur Jones, Paolo Martucci, Antonio and 
Mrs. Dell Orefice, Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Mrs. Daniel Pel- 
ton Duffie (Regent of the Daughters of the Union), Gordon 
Robert, Edith Pearsons (president of the Manhattan Study 
Club), Marguerite Potter, and others. 


Alma Kitchell to Sing Farley and Brewer Songs 


On December 1, at her Town Hall recital, Alma Kitchell, 
contralto, will sing The Angel of the Twilight, especially 
written for and dedicated to her by Dr. John Hyatt Brewer. 
Another song destined to appear on many recital programs 
will be a first performance of Roland Farley's When We 
Two Were Parted. 


Hadley to Conduct Philharmonic in Princeton 

On December 9, Henry Hadley will appear as composer- 
conductor with the New York Philharmonic in Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
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MME. CAHIER AND MARGARET SITTIG 
INTRODUCE AMERICAN WORKS IN DRESDEN 





Opera Preparing for Great Strauss Celebration—Some Early Recitals 


Dresden, October 14.—That Mme. Charles Cahier, in her 
first appearance here in years, should score a sensational 
success, was to be expected. It is but rarely that one meets 
with such music ianship, combined with a thorough technical 
equipment. Ernest Bloch should be congratulated on having 
found such an interpreter for his 22nd Psalm, which at a 
first hearing impresses one as being full of atmosphere, yet 
of outward effect rather than inner conviction. Mahler’s 
Lieder Eines Fahrenden Geselten was something to be re- 
membered forever. Edward Moerike shone as a conductor 
of superior attainments, especially in Mahler’s first sym- 
phony, which closed the program. 

Another American who conquered public and press here 
is Margaret Sittig, a young violinist of the Leopold Auer 
school. She boasts of a brilliant technic and is brimful of 
artistic temperament. Her interpretations throughout bear 
the stamp of a personality which has to be reckoned with. 
Vitali’s Chaconne, Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto, and other 
works, were listened to with rapt attention. As a novelty 
she presented a concerto by Cecil Burleigh, op. 43, harmon- 
ically very interesting, though not very original, but full of 
swing, rhythm and coloristic effects. It was warmly re- 


ceived. From Dresden Miss Sittig will go. to Holland to 
return from there to the States, being booed for a series 
. Secs in the Southern States, beginning on November 


Notes. 


Among further interesting occurences should be mentioned 
the Amar Quartet, which excelled in musical and technical 
virtuosity. Hindemith’s quartet, op. 32, headed the program, 
the clou of which was [gor Stravinsky's Concertino. Ta- 
néieff’s piano quintet, played with Paul Aron at the piano, 
proved a work full of tonal beauty and intense emotion. 

Dresden’s great Richard Strauss celebrations will begin on 
October 20, closing with the initial performance of his Inter- 
mezzo on October 30. Recitals were given recently by 
Alexander Forest (Loewe ballad evening), by Edelgarde 
Berg, pianist (of more brains than feeling), and Dr. Lud- 
wig Wiillner, appearing as a concert singer after a pause of 
about ten years. His success as an interpreter was as great 
and genuine as ever. Mirabile dictu! The audience rose to 
its feet and the enthusiasm was indescribable. 

A. INGMAN. 





Julia Glass to Play New Work 


Julia Glass, young American pianist, who is giving her 
first New York recital on the evening of November 21, 
has studied for many years with the well known New York 
teacher, Alexander Lambert. She has an especially interest- 





Mishkin photo 
JULIA GLASS. 


ing program, which includes the first performance in New 
York of one of the new Bach-Godowsky transcriptions— 
in this case one of the violin sonatas. The second item is 
MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica, and the balance of the pro- 
gram includes numbers by Scarlatti, Liszt, Tausig, Chopin, 
Rosenthal, Ravel and Scriabin. Miss Glass is engaged to 
play the Paderewski A minor concerto later in the season 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, and she 
will also play the same work in New York, probably with 
the State Symphony Orchestra. 


Alice Gentle Again Guest Artist with San Carlo 


Just a little well earned rest is coming to Alice Gentle 
after a strenuous summer following a strenuous winter. 
This rest she is now securing in the Northwest. This month 
she begins he rconcert engagements, which will terminate 
the middle of January with two re- engagements with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, after which she will again tour for 
seven weeks as guest artist with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in western territory. During the past summer, Alice 
Gentle has been making musical history in the west. Such 
is her popularity that she drew one audience of eighteen 
thousand to the Hollywood Bowl, and three weeks later she 
drew twenty-five thousand. Then she sang for spectacular 
sums at the Metropolitan Theater, Los Angeles, and for 
one week in vaudeville in San Francisco. But the beautiful 
dramatic soprano of the dynamic temperament has decided 
that she prefers the straight concert stage for the present. 


Music Optimists’ Drive for Funds 


At the first concert of the season of the Society of Ameri- 
can Music Optimists on October 31 a drive for increase in 
membership was begun and continued for the two weeks 
following. The purpose of the drive is to raise sufficient 
money through additional members and patrons to give 
scholarships of from $500 to $1,000 to deserving young 
American musicians and also to provide funds to pay the 
various artists who appear at the society’s concerts. 

The drive was launched with a short address by Irwin 
Cassel, husband of Mana-Zucca, composer, founder and 
president of the society. Mr. Cassel reminded the audience 
of the high purposes of the organization— ‘good American 
music, by good American artists for good American audi- 
ences.” He said that in the past the society, in its general 
program of sponsoring native art and artists, had picked 


one musician each year from among the soloists at its con- 
certs and provided that person with a New York recital. 
Now the American Music Optimists hope to expand this 
work by providing scholarships and fees for appearance at 
their functions. Questions or applications for membership 
should be addressed to Mrs. M. Gobert, 19 West Sixty-ninth 
street, New York City. 

The next concert of the society will be on the evening of 
December 9. The officers of the organization are: Mana- 
Zucca, president; Andres de Segurola, first vice-president ; 
Alvin L. Schmoeger, second vice-president; Mrs. George 
Bernard, treasurer; Mrs. M. Gobert, financial secretary; 
Mrs. Julius Levy, recording secretary; Mrs. Dave Stern, 
corresponding secretary. 





Marie Mikova Returns 


Marie Mikova, concert pianist, who spent her vacation in 
Europe, returned to New York and reopened her studio at 
1187 Madison Avenue on November 3. 

Miss Mikova played at private recitals in Paris, Belgrade, 
and Prague. She ned much new music, including a first 
performance in Vienna of Schénberg’s new quintet for wind 
instruments, also Stravinsky's Noces in Paris a Malipiero 
quartet and a Milhaud quartet, in Prague. In Belgrade, Miss 
Mikova heard a spirited performance of Carmen, sung in 
three languages. 


Rose Tomars Singing and Teaching 
Mana-Zucca Songs 
Rose Tomars, vocalist and teacher, is enthusiastic about 
Mana-Zucca’s new songs, In Loveland and Those Days 
Gone By, and is programming them, as well as recom- 
mending them to her pupils. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS MATZENAUER 
AT OPENING SYMPHONY CONCERT 


“Pop” Concerts Have Auspicious Beginning—Colin O’More 
Soloist at S d “Pop”—Sousa Heard Twice 
—Thursday Musicale Fortnightly Con- 
cert Pleases—Notes 


Minneapolis, Minn., November 4—Music in Minneapolis 
found its full stride with the opening concert of its twenty- 
second season by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the orchestra, had se- 
lected and carefully prepared a fitting program for this 
occasion which was greatly enhanced by the voice and art 
of Margaret Matzenauer, Additional festive character 
was given to the occasion by the fact that it was also the 
opening of the greatly changed and redecorated Auditorium 
which had been transformed into the Lyceum Theater. This 
change was favorably commented upon, the acoustics coming 
in for their share. 

Dvorak’s ever popular New World symphony opened the 
program and was surprisingly well played. Mme. Matzen- 
auer, who on this occasion was for the third time soloist 
in a symphony opening concert, followed with the benedic- 
tion and prison arias from Meyerbeer’ s Le Prophete. Three 
excerpts from Wagner's Gétterdammerung brought the con- 
cert to an impressive close. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
funeral march, and Briinnhilde’s immolation were played 
magnificently by the specially augmented orchestra. Mme. 
Matzenauer, adding her voice and art to the latter, gave of 
her best, far superior for authoritative artistry to anything 
she has done in our midst before. 


First “Por” Concert oF SEASON. 


The following Sunday brought the first popular concert 
of the season and again Henri Verbrugghen and his men 
scored heavily. It was an ideal program for an opening 
“Pop” concert and began brilliantly with Berlioz’ overture 
to Benvenuto Cellini. The string section of the orchestra 
showed to advantage in the theme and variations from Bee- 
thoven’s string quartet No. 5. Excerpts from Delibes’ bal- 
let Coppelia followed next on the program and here, as 
well as in the following melodrama from Guiraud’s Picco- 
lino, Gustave Tinlot, the new concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, proved to be the unfeatured soloist of the afternoon. 
He is the possessor of a beautiful tone as well as a finished 
technic. His playing was much appreciated. Waiata Poi 
by Alfred Hill, based on a dance-song of the Maoris of New 
Zealand and cleverly orchestrated by Henri Verbrugghen, 
was hugely enjoyed by the audience and had to be repeated. 
The concert was brought to an impressive close with the 
prelude to the third act, the dance of the apprentices and 
the homage to Hans Sachs from Die Meistersinger. This 
concert marked the first link in the chain for the music 
memory contest to be conducted in connection with these 
Sunday concerts. 


O’More Sorotst at Seconp “Pop.” 


The second “Pop” concert, on the afternoon of November 
2, was notable on account of its light program which pleased 
the audience greatly. The orchestra played the Zampa over- 
ture ; Leo Sowerby’s arrangement of the Irish washerwoman, 
which caused much amusement; Drigo’s Valse Bluette, which 
had to be performed twice, and Tschaikowsky’s Italian ca- 
price, the latter rendered magnificently by the orchestra. 

Colin O’More, the young American tenor, was the soloist 
of the afternoon and proved the same favorite with the 
audience which he had become here through his appearance 
with the San Carlo Opera Company last season. He first 
sang II mio tesoro, from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. . Enthu- 
siastically recalled by the audience he responded with Ro- 
dolfo’s aria from La Boheme. Onaway, Awake, Beloved, 
from Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, fol- 
lowed and he was forced to come back with Des Grieux’ 
dream from Manon, This was so artistically sung that it 
had to be repeated. ; 


Sousa AND Banp Give Two Concerts. 








Sousa and his Band gave two memorable concerts at the 
Armory on October 23. An unusual program was the offer- 
ing. The first half was devoted to music of more ambitious 
character, while the second half was given over to humor and 
hilarity. Needless to say the march king throughout was as 
generous as ever with extra numbers, The usual array of 
soloists gave variety to the excellent band program and they 
were greatly enjoyed. 

A feature of the evening concert was the presentation of 
a silk flag by John Philip Sousa to the Minneapolis Police 
Band which Mayor Leach accepted with a brief address. 


TuurspAY MUSICALE ForTNIGHTLY PROGRAM. 


The Thursday Musicale gave the second of its fortnightly 
programs at the Garrick Theater on the morning of October 
23. It served to introduce Mildred Langtry Meland for the 
first time after her return from Europe. In songs by Au- 
gusta Holmes, Dungert, Griffes and Strauss, which made up 
her first group, as well as in Vordroppen by Jaernefeldt; 
O That It Were So, by Bridge; and The Blind Plowman, 
by Clarke, the popular contralto was as much enjoyed as 
ever, while Mrs. John F. Dahl played sympathetic accom- 
paniments. The other participants in the musicale were 
Margaret Dow, pianist, who played the Chopin Ballade in A 
flat and a group of smaller pieces, and Elvina Chenevert 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Lawson, organist, who played march by Guilmant and fan- 
tasia and fugue in G minor by Bach. 
Notes. 

The Thursday Musicale certainly contributed much to the 
excellency of the season’s music when it presented Ruth Ray, 
violinist; Raymond Koch, baritone, and Hubert Carlin, 
pianist, at the Lyceum Theater. All three artists made a 
favorable impression and the program was much enjoyed, 

The University of Minnesota department of music pre- 
sented Inez Chandler Richter, soprano, and William Lind- 
say, pianist, in recital at the university music hall, in a pro- 
gram of Franz, Schumann and Schubert. G. S. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson’s Vocal Work 
Director of the school of singing bearing her name, Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson has been established in New York for 
fifteen years. She was a pupil of Mathilde Marchesi in 
Paris, studied and sang oratorios with Sir Charles Santley 





Hall Stearn photo 
ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON. 


in London (he was known as the father of oratorio in Eng- 
land), and sang much in America. Printed original notices 
from the press of England, Denmark, Germany, France and 
America allude to her very beautiful soprano voice, her 
singing with much taste, real artistic temperament, fault- 
less tone production, artistic interpretation, versatility, skill 
and linguistic ability. These notices show what fine suc- 
cess she had as a singer. She has written a number of 
articles on singing, and follows her famous teacher’s (Mar- 
chesi) example in developing women’s voices only. She gives 
scholarships every year to talented and needy pupils, and a 
feature of her course is the monthly studio musicale, where 
the pupils are heard, frequently leading to excellent engage- 
ments. 
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Maria Dormont Sings with Fairmount Park 


Symphony 

Maria Dormont, in the United States only a short time, 
sang recently with success with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Fairmount Park. The program included several numbers 
by, Russian composers. Miss Dormont was in excellent 
voice, and the enthusiastic audience of several thousand 
people insisted upon several encores. 

Miss Dormont has been engaged for numerous concerts, 
of which the first took place October 24, in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, with conductor Clarence Nice. She 
sang last summer in Mexico City in opera, and was on a 
concert tour there with her husband, Fabian Sevitzky 
( Koussevitzky), the distinguished soloist on the bass violin, 
He is the nephew of Serge Koussevitzky, the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The Mexican Press says 
that Miss Dormont has a splendid soprano voice, and is the 
“most dependable singer ever heard in that country.” (El 
Informador, El Sol, etc.) Miss Dormont received an en- 
gagement for a second summer concert tour in Mexico 
during the season 1925, 


Philharmonic Club Gives Luncheon for 
Peterson 
The Philharmonic Club of Amarillo, Tex., of which May 
Peterson is an honorary me mber, rece Sa gave a luncheon in 
honor of the popular soprano in the Texas city. A dinner 
of welcome to the Bachelors’ Club was given for her at the 
Country Club, 


Maier-Pattison Recitals 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave recitals in Chicago, Il., 
and La Crosse, Wis., on November 4 and 5, respectively 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Normal Classes as follows: - 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIg E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 

t. Worth, Texas. 

ude REED BARLOW, 4 

George St., Newbern, N. C. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 

Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La. 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 


Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Miami 
Valley Conservatory of Music, Day- 
ton, Ohio, October. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED-—-WHY? 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Norma! Ciass, New York City 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarillo, Tex. 
MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 


Ave., Waco, Texas. 
MRS. TRaver S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 
his, Tenn. For information address 
839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas, Texas. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy’ of Music, Dalias, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dun- 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Normal 
Classes Dallas, Texas, Oct. and Nov. 
Chicago, Dec. “7th through January. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, III. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 


MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 
Street, San Antonio, Tex. 


ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MRS, S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 
St., Houston, Texas. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East tith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Chicago Opera ompany 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway New York 


Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
BALDWIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 


RIMINI 


aritone 
Cassone’ Opera Company 
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The Phenomenal Pianist 
Season 1924-1925 
in America 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errole, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists, 
318 West 82nd St, NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


Studios: 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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S. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City, Tel. 
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OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
GIUSEPPE E Graduate, Conservatory of Music 
HLANO, ITALY 
Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., i Park Avenue, New York, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. ©. Be Caledonia 8519 
Columbia University 


ORES citroen 
William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopre 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 





Professor of Choral Music, 


Walter 
Henry 





Tel, Schuyler 3580 
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Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


(Paris—London—Dresden— Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 
Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertoire, Concert, or 
Exams (Voice or Piano). Studied Stavenhagen, Garcia, ete. Endorsed 
by Clara Novello Davies, as ber Southern representative. 


Member of Key Club, N. 
212 HYDE PARK PLACE TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


,World Famous Japanese Prima Donna 


Touring United States— Season 1924-25 
CONCERT and OPERA 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti Management: Fortune Gallo 
at the plane Aeolian Hall, New York 
Tel. Longacre 8838 











Mieczyslaw Miinz 

Press notices received 
from Mieczyslaw Miinz’s 
Australian tour seem to 
deal almost entirely in the 
superlative. The following 
article about him which re- 
cently appeared in the mag- 
azine section of the Sydney 
Mail is characteristic : 

The great Polish pianist has 
established a big reputation in 


Sydney, and has convinced his 
hearers that he is a remarkable 


artist. His interpretations are so 
highly artistic and so full of feel- 
ing. . . » Méinz's playing of 


Brahms last week was wonderful, 
realizing superbly the romantic at 
mosphere of the composer's works. 
The delicacy and caressing soft- 
ness of his touch are marvelous. 
His Chopin presents exquisite vi 
sicns of sorrow intermingled with 
brighter moments, and his legato 
playing brings out all the beauties 
hidden in the great composer's 
works, fascinating in their dreamy 
and moody atmosphere. In the 
Revolutionary etude he rose 
to great heights and gradually 
worked up to a magnificent cli 
max, permeated by intense suffer 
ing, mental agony, and pathos, 
which was truly inspiring. Liszt's 
St. Francis Preaching to the Birds 
was very vividly presented, One 
could easily follow the sermon 
given out in the left hand and 
the twitter of the birds in the 
right, until gradually the chorale 
gained in power and majesty, sub- 
pm entirely the singing of the 
birds. St. Francis Walking on 
the Waves was interpreted with 
fine visualization and perfect 
phrasing. The first Australian per- 
formance of Miinz’s own tran- 
scription of the famous Liebes- 
freud, by Kreisler, created greater 
interest. It was a fine piece of 
work and was brilliantly rendered. 
Another very interesting item on 
Saturday was the pianist’s tran- 
scription of the Menuet from 
Mozart's G minor symphony; but 
the number which aroused the 
large audience to the greatest en- 
thusiasm was Cyril Scott's dain- 
cy Lotusland, which was very 
poetically treated and had to be 
repeated, 


Claudia Muzio 

Claudia Muzio’s triumphs 
continued in Los Angeles, as 
guest artist with Merola’s 
Opera Company. Following 
are some excerpts from 
criticisms on her Violetta in 
Traviata : 

Muzio, statuesque, torn by 
passion and remorse, her acting 
as powerful as Eleanor Duse’s 
and akin in spirit to that unfor- 
gettable Italian tragedienne, rose 
a dominant figure. Rarely have 
been heard and felt such pro- 
fundity of feeling, such dramatic 
singing as was Muzio’s last 
night, . Barring the final act, 
Verdi has written nothing better 
in this opera than the scene be- 
tween Violetta, courtesan, who 
truly loves Alfredo, and the lat- 
ter’s father, who asks her to re- 
nounce his son for the family 
honor of the Germonts. It is 
piteous music, gentle, palpitating 
with sorrow and anguish. How 
sweetly and fervently did Muzio 
wrestle to hold her lover! What 
tearing of heart strings in her 
voice, tender and muffled with 
sobs, yet wonderfully clear and 
round, as she resigns herself to 
the inevitable-—Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express, October 14, 1924, 








An all-star cast singing Travi- 
ata made the last opera of the 
Civic Opera season a_ triumph 
long to be remembered. Muzio 
became the idol of thousands 
during the first scene, and had 
staid old Los Angeles shouting 
bravas and calling out its ap- 
proval before the opera was half 
over. It was such an ovation as 
Jenny Lind or Patti might have 
received in those heydays when a 
great opera singer was adored 

without reserve, and caution 
theown to the winds in passion- 
ate expression of appreciation. 
Muzio is essentially a dramatic 
Violetta as indeed she skould be, 
She is a consummate actress and 
has a voice luscious as a pome- 
granate. . . . Of course A Fors 
a Lui won ail listeners after the 
first love duet with Alfredo gave 
them a keen expectancy of the 
perfection which was to follow. 
In the second scene where Vio- 
letta pleads with the father, 
which was sung by Picco, the 
star gave an even more perfect 
account of her artistry than in 
the better known arias, Her love 
was expressed in every gesture 
of her hands, in every trembling 
quiver of her voice, and her 
leave-taking was a bit of poign- 
ant grief that left an unforget- 
table picture, She is a genius 
for the infinite detail of costum- 
ing and her gowns were dreams 
of the period in which she was 
livin or the moment.—Ilus- 
trat Daily News, October 14, 
1924 


Muzio, indeed, won one of the 
most exceptional triumphs of the 
engagement for her vocal art and 
her acting in the role of Violetta. 
She literally turned the victory 
toward the feminine stars at the 
very last moment, appearing to 


“was regarding 


attain a success no less over- 
whelming than that of Beniamino 
Gigli last week. . .. I do not 
know what the general feeling 
Muzio before the 
yverformance of Traviata, but I 
feard many whispers of skepti- 
cism regarding her vocal fitness 
for the Violetta role. By many 
perhaps, it was not known that 
this is considered one of her 
very best opportunities, and then 
confusion still seems to 


some 
exist about the classification of 
Violetta, and many really regard 


it as of the coloratura type. 
All the bigger demands are re ally 


dramatic. There are, to be sure, 
the arias like Sempre libera, 
that require much vocal facility 


and a certain florid display, but 
they are not beyond the powers 
of the lyric singer, or one™ who 
combines the dramatic with’ the 
lyric quality as does Muzio. 

She has really much more to 
offer as was manifest in the 
scene where she sacrifices her 
lover, her deep pathetic feeling in 
both this episede and during the 
denunciation by Alfredo in the 
third act focally sne en 
riched every moment of tne 
music, with possibly the very 
slightest exception in the taking 
of some of the softer tones, and 
histrionically she was superb. 
The fact that in presence she 
did not actually match the de 
scription of ‘“‘frail’’ was alto- 
gether forgotten in the artistic 
fascination that she _ disclosed 
throughout.—Los Angeles Times, 
October 14, 1924, 


Tamaki Miura 


Again Washington, D. C 
has fallen to the charm and 
artistry of Tamaki Miura, 
as these comments indicate: 


Mme. Miura fitted into the 
character not only in voice and 
histrionic ability, but also in ap- 
pearance. The audience, which 
taxed the capacity of the theater, 
broke into spontaneous applause 
as she entered. Her intriguing 
wardrobe of rich Japanese cos- 
tumes added color to the en- 
semble... Her Cio-CioSan was 
a memorable one. She gave the 
role both aristry and buoyancy, 
and it was a convincing portrayal 
in large degree of Geraldine 
Farrar. he penne Post, Oc- 
tober 18, 1924 





The opera, heard here many 
times, and with various prima 
donnas and casts, disclosed new 
beauties in the hands of this ex- 
cellent company. The conductor, 
Adolfo  Franchetti, not only 
achieved a triumph of his own, 
but received the acknowledgment 
of it from both singers and audi- 
ence. He was brought to the 
stage to acknowledge the plaudits. 
His orchestra was superb and it 
was superbly handled. ... Set- 
tings were beautiful. The first 
scene abounded in the beauty of 
poetic Tokyo as it was, creating 
a shudder and a tear at the 
thought of what it now is. . 
Mme. Miura has shown herself 
to be a beautiful singer. Her 
performance yesterday demon- 
strated she is also a_ great 
actress. She seemed to grow up 
literally between the first scene, 
when her childish sweetness 
attracted the American naval 
officer, and the end of the second 
act after her weary and dis- 
appointing “waiting”. . She 
not only acted the childlike Jap- 
anese maiden, but she also sang 
like one, with childlike tone and 


childish manner. The _ grace 
and simplicity of her emotions 
made her irresistible. In the sec- 


ond act she rose to great heights 
as an actress and as a dramatic 
singer. ere were a number 
of innovations in the opera as 
given yesterday, which made it 
all the more delightful. The last 
scene notably was done dif- 
ferently, Vhen Butterfly 
made the final plunge for the 
dagger, yesterday, she did not run 
behind the screen to do the deed, 
but, after blind-folding her child, 
she performed before the eyes of 
the audience, then stumbled 
across the stage. Distinctly an 
original portrayal is given by the 
Japanese singer which makes the 
opera very real. 1 waemeanae 
Herald, October 18, 1924 


Audrie Rubanni 


The Globe of Toronto, 
June 21, commented as fol- 
lows on the singing of 
Audrie Rubanni: 


Audrie Rubanni, in private life 
Mrs. James Cotton, sang a heauti- 
ful program 1. other night at the 
residence of H. Gutzeit, 
there being eehent a hundred or 
more invited guests, who included 
many connoisseurs. Mme. Ru- 
banni sang an aria from Bonon- 
cini’s Griselda, a beautiful exam- 
ple of sustained legato, in which 
the smoothness of her voice and 
her controlled pianissimi invested 
the old air with affecting appeal. 
Elsa’s Admonition, a colorful epi- 
sode, was given along broad lines, 
with warmth and feeling. Arias 
from two unfamiliar operas, 
Spohr’s Faust and Puccini’s Gi- 
anni Schicchi, showed the singer’s 
taste for originality, and revealed 
as well her ability to indulge it 
with striking effect. A second 
group contained Le Bonheur, by 
Saint-Saéns; The Minstrel, by 
Hildach, and The Wren, by Bene. 
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dict, the first two with violin 
obligato and the last with flute, a 

fine example of fioritura, and sun: 
with admirable style and _bril- 
liance. Another glittering number 
was the Polonaise from Mignon, 
in which the extraordinary tech- 
nical difficulties were conquered 
with skilful ease; Vainka Song, 
by Stutzman, and April Morn, by 
Batten, in which her voice was 
joined by the mellow contralto of 
Mrs. Hutzeit, closed the program. 
The selections throughout dis- 
played a_ voice of astonishing 
range, rich and even in its en- 
tire compass and endowed with 
much power, to which is joined 
unusual flexibility. Her absolute 
command of her resources and 
her versatility of expressiveness 
were noteworthy, a lovely E in 
alt sustained ianissimo for 
twelve bars, for beauty and exe- 
cution equalled the feats of many 
a famous soprano. 

George Branton, who until his 
voice changed, was soprano solo- 
ist in Grace Church, New York, 
gave a number of baritone songs. 


Jeraldine Calla 


Jeraldine Calla, an artist 
pupil from the Herbert 
Witherspoon Studios in New 
York, was exceedingly well 
received upon the occasion 





of her appearances at the 
Maine Festival. Appended 
are excerpts from her press 
notices : 


It is a voice of marvelous 
range of tomes, every one oi 
which is clear and splendid as to 
intonations and flexibility—Port- 
land Press Herald. 


Jeraldine Calla, brilliant color- 
atura soprano possessing a won- 
derful voice of three octaves, 
was thoroughly at home _ in 
Sonnambula by Bellini, handling 
the most difficult passages in a 
most intelligent manner, and her 
beautiful, round tones thoroughly 
captivated the audience.—Bangor 
Daily Commercial. 





Calla has the remarkable range 
of three octaves and never does 
it sound forced.—Lewiston Eve- 
ning Journal. 





Her tones are of _ velvet 
smoothness and she sings with 
attention to all the requirements 
of vocal art and in graceful style. 
—Portland Evening Press- 
Herald, 





She has all the musical equip- 


ment to handle the most difficult 
roles in opera,—Bangor Daily 
News. 


Daniel Visanska Praises Mana-Zucca’s Toccata 

Daniel Visanska, violinist and teacher, is lavish in his 
praise of Mana-Zucca’s latest violin work, Toccata, which he 
will teach and have his pupils play in public. 





TEACHERS OF THE 


Effa Ellis Perfield System 


WHO HOLD 1923 AND 1924 
DIPLOMAS 





NEW YORK 


RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teacher of Piano 


Studios: 
ne 


387 West 71st Street, N. Y¥. City 
9826 


t 
52 Wright Street, Stapleton, 8. I. 
Special Summer Scholarships 





MILDRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 


Teacher at 
Studio: 25 E. 


Tel. : 


Englewood Conservatory 
30th St., N. ¥. City 
Mad. Sq. 8189. 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piane Class 


Studio Address: 2720 Broadway, corner 104th 
St., New York City. 
Phone: Academy 5600 





IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
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Erno Rapee Well Liked in Philadelphia 


The excellent music heard at the Fox Theater in Phila- 
delphia is one of the big factors in drawing large audiences 
to that motion picture house. A few years ago Erno Rapee 
was called from the Capitol Theater, New York, where he 
was musical director, to assume the duties of managing 
director of the Fox Theater, and during that period of time 
he has accomplished great things artistically. The orchestra, 





OF 


ORCHESTRA 


Erno Rapee, conductor. 


THE FOX THEATER 


a photograph of which is reproduced herewith, 
each week in an overture and also adds to the enjoyment 
of the dance, singing and other attractions which are 
presented. 

The critics in Philadelphia have not failed to praise Mr. 
Rapee and his orchestra highly for the excellent work they 
do. According to the Record, “The Fox Theater Grand 
Orchestra under the direction of Erno Rapee stands out as 
one of the beautiful features of the program.” It is the 
opinion of the Public Ledger that “Beauty, grace and charm 
are blended by the hand of a master,” and the Gazette stated 
that “The music is like a dream.” One week recently the 
Bulletin critic stated that “The best thing on the program 
again is Erno Rapee and his orchestra.” “Their perform- 
ance of the overture was superbly interpreted,” said the 
reporter for the Inquirer in reviewing one of the recent 
programs, and the North American critic made the state- 
ment that the overture was splendidly played by the Fox 
Theater Grand Orchestra of fifty-five members. 

The Fox String Quartet was established a few weeks ago 
with the following personnel: Henri Nosco, first violin; 


PHILADELPHIA, 


is heard, 
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Eric Cook, second violin; Eric Donath, viola, and Ennio 
Bolognini, cellist. This organization was such a success 
when it made its first appearance playing over the radio 
that the Fox Theater management received 4,319 letters of 
praise. The quartet presented a high class program, and 
the many “listeners in” appeared to be happy over the fact 
that the jazz element was absent. Mr. Rapee is arranging 
a series of programs which he states will be broadcast at 


least once a week. He has 
had several offers to go to 
nearby towns with his entire 


broadcasting organization to re- 
peat their concerts, and they 
probably will do this in the near 
future. 


Matinee Musicale Meets 


Alma Beck entertained the 
Matinee Musicale, Rosalie Hel- 
ler Klein, president, on October 
27, in her home on Park avenue. 

An interesting and well bal- 
anced program was given by 
Mary Marker, soprano; Grace 
Divine, contralto; G. Stuart 
Edwards, bass; Myron Wat- 
kins, tenor, and Helen E. Vogel, 
violinist, each of whom ren- 
dered a group of solos. Minabel 
Hunt and Rosalie Heller Klein 
were at the piano for these 
numbers. In addition to these 
solo renditions, A Sea Fairies 
Song by Elizabeth Cook, ar- 
ranged for a trio of women's 
voices and soprano solo, was 
sung by Edna Bachman, so- 
prano; Paula Hemminghaus, 
contralto; Rogertina Robertson, 
contra'to, and Hilda Brady 
Jones, soloist. The composer 
played the piano accompani- 
ment, Co-hostesses with Miss 
Beck were Margaret North- 
rupp, Ada Zeller and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lemmon. 

This meeting, which was for active members only, marked 
the opening of the first season of the Matinee Musicale. 
The first open meeting, when the associate members will be 
privileged to attend, will be given at the Hotel Ambassador 
on Sunday afternoon, December 7, followed by tea. Three 
other similar Sunday afternoon conggrt-teas will be given 
during the winter and spring, with well-known artists as 
feature attractions. 

The Matinee Musicale was organized last spring with 
a view to helping young artists who can forge ahead only 
through merit. The club, after hearing them and satisfying 
itself that they are ready for public appearance places them 
on an open program with other artists whose names are 
already known to concert goers. The club is essentially 
composed of professional musicians. 





Hadley Appears in Home Town 
Henry Hadley was scheduled to play his piano quintet with 
the Hoffmann Quintet, from the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, on October 29. At this concert, which was a sort of 
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home-coming at Somerville, Mass. Inez Barbour Hadley 
sang Mr. Hadley’s songs and Arthur Hadley played his 
cello compositions. - 


Gueiits Protests 


In the interests of truth and justice, the following tele- 
gram from Rudolph Ganz should be given wide publicity 
Three years in a man’s life—especially when he has not 
lived them yet—is no small matter to let pass: “Must 
protest in most friendly way against advancing my already 
delicate age by three years in advance program announce 


ments. My St. Louis friends refuse to celebrate my fiftieth 
anniversary of birth until 1927. Wish I could be present 
at the wonderful programs as announced My sincere 


wishes for success. Greetings. 

From Hutcheson comes the plaintive admission: “Mea 
culpa. Alas, | put my trust in a musical encyclopedia. It 
is discouraging to realize that to err is encyclopedical as 
well as human.” 


(Signed) Rudolph Ganz.” 


Lent Opens Second Concert Season 
Sylvia Lent, violinist, who opened her second concert 
season on Wednesday evening, November 5, as soloist with 
the New York State Symphony Orchestra at ( arnegie Hall, 
is booked for many appearances this —_ and next. On 
November 13 she will appear in New York at the Plaza 
Hotel in one of Andreas de Segurola’s morning musicales 
On November 28 and 29 she will appear in Chicago as solo 
ist in a pait of concerts with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. In December she wT be heard in Wisconsin in 
the following cities: December 1, Fond du Lac: December 
2, Neenah; December 4, Green Ke, December 5, Marsh 
field; December 7, Milwaukee; December 8, Dam 


Beaver 


Hayden Engaged for Mundell Club 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been engaged by the Mundell 
Choral Club of Brooklyn for its concert on the morning of 
November 14 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


For the Christmas Service 





THE BIRTH OF LOVE 
Words by Mary Louise Dawson 
(with Scriptural Passages) 


Music by William Lester 
Price $0.60 


This is a particularly satisfying Cantata The 
music is melodious and the words are expressive 
There is an interesting variety of Solos and the other 
voice combinations are pleasingly attractive. Its style 
is festal, at the same time, reverent. The whole is of 
a nature that will gratify the desires of a well trained 
choir and give distinct enjoyment to the congregation 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 South Wabash Ave., 


Publishers 
Chicago, Ill. 














NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 1878 46TH YEAR 
114-116 East 85th rf he ri 
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VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCH 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of poate 
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140 West 57th Street 
ss 3053 Circle 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


Kimpatt Haut, Caicaco, Ix. 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew vor 
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Hollywood, Calif. 





2220 Canyon Drive, 


DILLING 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 





GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiers—Carnecig Hatt, New York. 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"”’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO,, 70 Fifth Avenue, Hew York City 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 
2025 Broadway, New York 
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Cincinnati Conservatory « «Music 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public School Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 
Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300, on ten acre campus 


Catalogue sent on BERTHA BAUR, Direct 
Application BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thirty-Ninth Season Opens Octaber ist 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional 
or Amateur 


Unusual facilities for those preparing to teach. 


All Branches of Music Taught by a Faculty of Specialists 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


212 West 59th St. (Central Park South), New York City. Tel. Circle 5320 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





The week preceding Election had a disastrous effect on 
most of the theatrical productions, and even on Election 
Night, which is usually a big event in the city, there were 
small crowds, undoubtedly due to the “at-home” parties 


with the radio rhe motion picture theatres apparently 
have not suffered any particular loss for this reason. The 
most important event last week was the coming to the 


Knickerbocker Theatre of Marilynn Miller in the musical 
version of Peter Pan. This week Martin Beck’s new the- 
ater will be opened with Leo Fail’s great operetta, Madame 
Pompadour. Old Heidelberg is another important musical 
event to open in the next few days 

Notes. 

Ihe feature picture at the Strand ‘Theatre, Harold 
Lloyd's comedy, Hot Water, proved to be such a great 
drawing card that it is now playing its third week, which 
is a record for this type of film. The surrounding program 
will remain the same, which was reviewed in this column 
last week. 4 

(fhe dramatization of Robert Keable's famous 
Called Peter was brought to the Klaw Theater this week 
The book enjoyed tremendous success and no doubt the 
play will reflect some of that glory. 

Broadway's newest motion picture theater, the Piccadilly, 
is starting off in great styl The management has been 
unusually fortynate in its selection of feature pictures, and 
it is now considered one of the important first release houses. 
This week it is showing the Lovers of Camille, which is 
the film title for Deboreau, Guitry’s play which Belasco 
presented three seasons ago, It appears that the Sunday 
concerts at the Piccadilly are to become a regular feature. 
They begin at 12:30, and all patrons attending can remain 
for the first showing of the Sunday afternoon program. 
Che orchestra is under the direction of Mischa Guterson. 
Last Sunday an all-Russian program was offered, 

The Capitol Theater is celebrating its fifth anniversary 
this week. The film is He Who Gets Slapped, a picturiza- 
tion of that successful stage production of the same name 
offered by the Theater Guild two seasons ago 

The five most important motion picture theaters—the 
Rivoli, Rialto, Capitol, Strand and Piccadilly—are all 
contributing programs for the radio. The Capitol, the first 
in the field, broadcasts an elaborate program every Sunday 
evening over WJZ; the Strand is broadcasting on Monday 
WEAF. In connection with the Strand it is 
understood that all the singers desirous of an audition 
before Mr, Plunkett are also given this opportunity of 
broadcasting. The Rivoli and Rialto, with their combined 
musical forces, broadcast every Monday night through 
station WNYC. The last of these to fall into line is the 
Piccadilly, the programs of which will go out over WGBS, 
the Gimbel Brothers’ new station. This should add tremen- 
dously to the interest in radio in view of the fact that so 
many programs are tiresome to say nothing of being 
downright cheap, but with these five splendid organizations 
giving weekly programs it should encourage the “fans” 
to listen in, 


Simon 


evenuigs over 


New Inisu Baritone. 

Walter McNally, baritone, from Dublin, Ireland, has 
been booked by Pat Casey, vaudeville agent, for a debut 
in concert on November 16 at the Longacre Theater. 

Exno Rapee Back From Cuicaco. 

Erno Rapee, general director of the Fox Theater in 
Philadelphia has just returned from a visit to Chicago where 
he was present for the opening performance of the New 
Fox film, The lron Horse, Mr, Rapee created an original 
piece of work in the score for this film, so it was not 
surprising that he was asked to conduct the opening per- 
formance there 

While Mr, Rapee was in Chicago he gave a lecture over 
the air through station KYW, and this was followed by a 
short concert. Mr. Rapee has long been recognized here in 
the east as a most capable conductor and a musician of 
great ability. He is proving that, aside from his musician- 
ship, he has business acumen and has built up the new Fox 
Theater to a high standard of artistic perfection 

Tue Rivoit. 

A feature of the attractive program at the Rivoli last 
week which incited considerable applause was the playing 
of Cdal Saleski, cellist of the Rivoli Concert Orchestra, 
who was heard in a delightful Rhapsody of Hungarian 
Melodies, arranged by himself. This, and the overture, 
Thomas’ Mignon, given a splendid reading by the orchestra 
under Irving Talbot and Emanuel Baer, formed the only 
musical features of the program. Paul Oscard and Myrtle 
Immel introduced a clever number in their Out-of-the- 
Inkwell dance, a novelty much appreciated by the audience. 
Horace D. Ashton, F, R. G. S., a member of the Explorers’ 
Club of New York, gave an interesting illustrated lecture 
on the Cave Men of the Desert. 

Betty Compson, in The Garden of Weeds, was the picture 
attraction. The story was a good one and did not tax the 
credulity of the observer too severely. However, to one 
interested in music and things musical there was a huge bone 
of contention, When the heroine enters the cafe where the 
famous pianist is engaged as a guest performer (Q. Do 
famous pianists play guest performances in cafes?) and 
the waiter greets her with a quieting finger to his lips, 
“Hush, HE is playing,” it is delightful to witness the artist, 
with the soul of genius in his eye and the tricks of a pro- 
fessional gymnast, hold his auditors spellbound with the 
beauty of his music. It was pleasing to discover that this 
technically intricate masterpiece was When You Look in the 
Heart of a Rose. Professional musicians might do well to 
follow the example of the movies. Imagine the sensation an 
artist would cause in an all-“Rose” program, including, for 
example, Rose of No Man's Land, Second Hand Rose, Sweet 
Rosy O'Grady, and, as a possible far fetched encore, Hearts 
and Flowers? 

Tue Capiror. 
{ The feature picture at The Capitol for last week was lovely 
Norma Talmadge in The Only Woman. The film was 
stereotyped, and by this it is not meant that it was an in- 
different picture. It only makes one wish that some time 
they would give Miss Yalmadge a story worthy of her 
great art. 

The musical program opened with a selection from Prince 
Igor, Borodin-Glazounoff, by the Capitol Orchestra under 
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the direction of Conductor Mendoza. While the music was 
well played, it did not seem to receive the reception Tschai- 
kowsky’s music invariably does. This should not imply 
that there should be a comparison between Borodin and 
Tschaikowsky, it is merely a question of the two splendid 
musicians of the Russian school. Perhaps when the audi- 
ences are more familiar with Borodin they will appreciate 


his art. 

The next musical number of interest was The Nut- 
cracker Suite, danced by Doris Niles. She was lovely and 
graceful as always. Two additional dance numbers were 
contributed by Mlle, Gambarelli and the ballet corps. There 
was another one of Roxy’s Gang scenes, this time in the 
Casting Studio. This was fairly interesting. Taken in its 
entirety the program was an excellent one. 

Tue RrAto, 

The familiar strains of Flotow’s Martha apparently de- 
lighted the large audiences at the Rialto last week. Under 
Willy Stahl’s direction the orchestra gave the overture from 
this opera creditably indeed. And Riesenfeld’s Classical 
Jazz, a weekly feature, was likewise warmly applauded, and 
deserved to be. Cesar Nesi, tenor, sang an aria from Rigo- 
letto, continuing the hearty plaudits; he exhibited a good 
voice and a pleasing personality. 

The feature film showed Agnes Ayres in Worldly Goods. 
The Death Ray pictures were most interesting and showed 
the future possibilities of this new invention. The Sundown 
Limited, a comedy, was a “scream.” Lillian Powell danced 
a Bacchanale to Saint-Saéns’ music, M 
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(Continued from page 43) 
OrHer AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES. 

Rosell Bass, piano student of Marguerite Kelpsch, was 
awarded the scholarship offered by the Sigma Alpha Psi 
in a contest held last week. 

Adalbert Huguelet and Josef Brinkman, young pianists 
of recognized ability, made a new departure by appearing 
in a two-piano recital on Saturday, October 25, at Kimball 
Hall. Although hampered by a somewhat limited time for 
preparation, they surprised and delighted their hearers by a 
well nigh perfect ensemble, giving their respective numbers 
with close attention to technical detail and finesse. The pro- 
gram contained such numbers as the Rachmaninoff suite, a 
suite of Chopin selections arranged by Hlavac, the finale 
of the Frank Sonata, En Bateau and Minute by Debussy, 
The Jesters by Beecher, and other selections. 

OrHeR Items, 

Freda Webber, artjst-pupil, has been re-engaged to sing 
for the Independent Religious Society of Chicago, by M. M. 
Mangasarian, Earl Alexander, tenor, also an artist-pupil, 
will sing for the North End Woman's Club on November 17. 

The Washington Male Quartet also has been engaged for 
a fifteen weeks’ tour with the National Lyceum Bureau 
after a period of coaching with Mr. Day. 

Annamay Owen, soprano, pupil of Mme. Justine Wegener ; 
Florence Newman, soprano, pupil of Boza Oumiroff, and 
Edwin Schultz, violinist, gave a program at the Grace 
Lutheran Church on November 2. These young people are 
all students of Bush Conservatory. JEANNETTE Cox. 








Music Festival for Westchester County 


The County Choral Society (consisting of the following 
gentlemen: FE. F, Albee, Harry Harkness Flagler, Kurt 
Schindler, Clarence Woolley and Felix Warburg) and the 
County Recreation Commission (consisting of Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., chairman; Ruth Taylor, secretary; Mrs. Paul 
Revere Reynolds, Mrs. Thomas Blain and Mrs. Chester 
Geppert Marsh, treasurer) have arranged to give West- 
chester County a big music festival next May, under the 
musical direction of Morris Gabriel Williams and the festi- 
val direction of C. Mortimer Wiske, of the Newark, N. J., 
and Philadelphia festivals. 

The plans, which are not as yet fully decided upon, em- 
brace the organization of 2,000 voices, to be rehearsed in 
three or four centers of the county, and a large orchestra 
of Westchester musicians. The organized music societies 
will be invited to participate in the massed chorus and also 
to compete as separate bodies, under their own conductors, 
in a competition for prizes, before nationally known judges. 
There also will be a competition for soloists each year; the 
applicants to be under twenty-five years of age and to have 
lived in the county at least one year. Those chosen by the 
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SECOND WEEK 


“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED” 


With LON CHANEY and NORMA SHEARER 


A Metro-Goldwyn Picture 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 


———————- Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


*“MARRIED FLIRTS” 


With PAULINE FREDERICK and CONRAD NAGEL 


RIESENVELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS BIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI 











THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


POLA NEGRI in 
“FORBIDDEN PARADISE” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
BIVOLI CONCERT OBCHESTRBA 


§S 1'R A'N 


“THE FAST SET” 


With ADOLPHE MENJOU and BETTY COMPSON 


FAMOUS MARK STRAND PROGRAM 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 














BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 





judges will appear at one of the concerts of the festival. 
This year the committee has decided to open the competi- 
tion for pianists and sopranos. 

The festival will last three days, with a performance each 

afternoon and evening. At the afternoon concerts the 
Board of Education will be invited to assist in providing 
children’s choruses, school orchestras, esthetic dancers, 
etc. In the evening some of the world’s greatest soloists, 
the festival chorus and orchestra will take part. 
_ The object of the organization is to stimulate an interest 
in music among the people, to make better pupils for the 
teachers, to make better choirs for the churches, and to make 
the home life more pleasurable. 

While it is late this year, the organization will open a 
competition with prizes for music compositions to be per- 
formed at the second festival in 1920. 





Reception for Ernest Newman 


A reception was given by the New York Public Library 
at the Music Library, 121 East 58th Street, on the afternoon 
of November 9, in honor of Mr, and Mrs. Ernest Newman. 
Mr. Newman, the noted critic, is now in New York, writing 
musical reviews for the New York Evening Post. 





Gray-Lhevinne in Ohio 
Over a thousand were in the audience which applauded 
Gray-Lhevinne at Dayton, Ohio, last week. The artist gave 
a brilliant program, which was fully appreciated. 


Sundelius Programming Beloved for Lexington 

Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan Opera soprano, will include 
Rhea Silberta’s Beloved on her program at Lexington, Ky., 
on November 17. 








NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 








Philharmonic Orchestra,: evening.............0eee00 Carnegie Hall 
Ida Deck, piano recital, afternoon.............sieeee Aeolian Hall 
Nicholas Medtner, piano recital, evening............+. Town Hall 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon..................4. Carnegie Hall 
Mme. Ettore Cadorin, song recital, afternoon......... Aeolian Hall 
Elshuco Trio and Festival Quartet of South Mountain, evening, 
eolian Hall 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
Symphony Concert for Children, morning............ Carnegie Hall 
108 a Heifetz, violin recital, afternoon.............. Carnegie Hall 
*aul Whiteman and his orchestra, evening............ Carnegie Hall 
Miron Poliakin, violin recital, afternoon......... .- Aeolian Hall 
Gregory Matusewitch, concertina recital, evening Aeolian Hall 
Max Kerbel, song. recital, evening............cesee00% Town Hall 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon ..... PeanWaecgaus Carnegie Hall 
Emilio de Gogorza, song recital, afternoon,.......... Aeolian Hall 
Edwin Hughes, piano recital, evening.............++. Aeolian Hall 
Francis Rogers, song recital, afternoon.................. Town Hall 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon..... Metropolitan Opera House 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Leff Pouishnoff, piano recital, afternoon............ Aeolian Hal 
Herbert Dittler, violin recital, evening............... Aeolian Hal 
Clara Clemens, song recital, afternoon............ ++++-Town Hal 
Dextra_ Male Chorus, QVGMINE. occ pecerscccctosvsbebis ..Town Hal 
Karsavina, dance recital, evening............ Manhattan Opera House 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening ...........seeseeees Carnegie Hal 
Paulo Gruppe, cello recital, afternoon.:;....%1..,...% Aeolian 
Stefi Geyer, violin recital, afternoon... ........+eeeeeees Town Hal 
Geraldine Leo, violin recital, evening...cccsceseeecss - Town 





WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 









Oratorio Society of New York, evening.............. Carnegie Hall 
Clement Haile, piano recital, afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 
George Liebling, piano recital afternoon................. Town Hall 
Elman Chamber Music Concert, evening.............. Town Hall 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon........... Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening.................06 Carnegie Hall 
Rose Armandie, song recital, afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 
Lenox String Quartet, evening....%.........sccceseees Aeolian Hall 
Albertina Rasch, dance recital, evening................ Town Hall 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon,...........06...0.4- Carnegie Hall 
ne Society of New ree Carnegie Hall 
Atitonio ra, piano recital, afternoon................./ Aeolian Hall 
Julia Glass, piano recital, evening.................000/ Aeolian Hall 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon........... Aeolian Hall 
Nina Tarasova, song recital, evening............. ...Aeolian Hall 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23 ® 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon................... Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon......... ‘heoten Hall 
Elena Barberi, piano recital, evening................. Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon.........,. Town Hall 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
Frances Hall, piano recital, afternoon.............. Aeolian Hall 
Beethoven Association, CPOE csi seneversvccesctess Aeolian Hall 
Clara Clemens, song recital, afternoon................. Town Hall 
Jacques Gutmanovitch, violin recital, evening........... Town Hall 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


Elsa Alsen, song recital, evening.................5% 
Richard Keys Biggs, organ recital, evening.... 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 





Philharmonic Orchestra, evening...............eee05 Carnegie Hall 
Gitta Gradova, piano recital, evening.................Aeolian Hall 
Hercules Pascal, song recital, evening............ +++»Town Hall 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
1, the review constitutes 


dictions, showing that, after 
gn Be of the critic who covers the 


but the persona 


performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Jean Nolan, Mezzo-Soprano, October 19 


American 
A voice of rich, warm and 
appealing ovay. 
un 


A mezzo soprano voice of ex- 
cellent quality. 


Herald 
Occasional hardness or rough- 
ness of tone. 
Evening World 
While her voice is not beauti- 


Edwin Ideler, Violinist, October 20 


Evening World 
A first class violinist. 


Evening World 
Congratulations, therefore, are 
due Mr, Ideler, whose musician- 
ship, sincerity and artistry as 
displayed in the sonata [Bax] 
so won the audience that it was 
most attentive and appreciative. 


Journal 
A rather poorly 
violinist. 


equipped 


Journal 
The sonata is not highly im 
portant, but the violinist’s equip 
ment was too defective to do it 
justice, 


Arthur Hartmann, Violinist, October 21 


Herald 
Opening with the Bach E 
major concerto, Mr. Hartmann 
disclosed a firm, strong tone of 
unruffled surface, which suffered 
no periods of weakness or rough 
ness during the three movements, 
played with assurance and con- 

fident technical skill. 


Post 

The artist’s chief deficiency 
lay in the realm of tone control, 
oe Ha unsteadiness more than 
once marred an otherwise ex 
cellent passage. In matters of 
technic also Mr. Hartmann was 
not always at his case. 


Josef Stransky, Conductor, October 22 


Mail 
Mr. Stransky conducted the 
oymonony as if his heart was in 
the task, and the orchestra played 
well. 
Herald 
Mr. Stransky and his orchestra 
read the symphony with fervor, 
with intense conviction. Mr. 
Stransky was in his element, for 
he knows and loves the music of 


Journal 
We don’t believe Mr. Stransky 
and his band gave anything more 
than a rather crude exposition of 
Bruckner last night. Sometimes, 
indeed, the players seemed to be 
leading the conductor instead of 

the other way round. 


Sun 
Mr. Stransky worked hard to 
revivify the composition but the 





orchestra played as if it knew 


Bruckner, and he had evidently 
a corpse when it saw one, 


kindled the enthusiasm of his 
players. 
Walter Golde, Accompanist, October 23 


Herald 
The young artist was fortunate 
in his associate, the admirable 
Walter Golde, who accompanied 
him on the piano with his usual 
musicianship and his unfailing 
tact. 


Mail 
Walter Golde was the accom 
panying pianist. He has played 
to better advantage than on this 
occasion. 


Harriet Ware’s Successful Season 
Harriet Ware writes of the great success of her compo- 
sitions, both vocal and piano, in concert. She anticipates 
the very busiest of all her seasons. Her first concert was 
in York, Pa., last month, when splendid press notices were 
given the affair. 


Lusk Decorated by Czecho-Slovak Red Cross 


Word has been received that Milan Lusk, violinist, 
who returned last month from a concert tour in Europe, 
has been decorated by the Czecho-Slovak Red Cross with a 
medal as an appreciation for his services in giving more 
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than sixty benefit recitals for the Red Cross in Europe and 
in America during the World War. The medal was de- 
signed and modelled by the celebrated Bohemian sculptor, 
Sucharda. It is a very unique and artistic piece of work- 
manship, and especially rare as there are only a very few 
in existence. 


Romagnoli Scores in Iris 


The Roman tenor, Romagnoli, opened his season at the 
Teatro Municipale of Lanciano, as Osaka in Mascagni’s 
Iris. As usual he came, sang and conquered. 

As Romagnoli is of malt statue he has dedicated much 
of his artistic effort recently to Il Piccolo Marat, Mascagni’s 


1 








GIULIANO ROMAGNOLI 
in Mascagni’s The Little Marat. 


last opera. He had a triumph in this work last season at the 
Adriano of Rome. 

Romagnoli’s voice is of lovely quality and exceptional 
range and his temperament is well suited to parts of action. 
He is one of the Italian pupils of J. H. Duval, who divides 
his teaching time between New York and Milan. 


Marriage of Figaro at Carnegie Hall 

The first concert of the Artists Series, given in aid of the 
Association of Music School Settlements, will be Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro on the evening of November 14, at 
Carnegie Hall. It will be given by the courtesy of William 
Wade Hinshaw and under the musical direction of Ernest 
Knoch. 

In the title role will be the noted bass-baritone, Pavel 
Ludikar. He will be supported by Clytie Hine, of the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, as Countess Alma- 
viva; Edith Fleischer, as Susanna, and Celia Turrill, also of 
the Covent Garden Opera, in the part of Cherubino. Al- 
fredo Valenti, also of Covent Garden, will be cast as Count 
Almaviva. Ralph Brainard, tenor, and Herman Gelhausen, 
baritone, and incidentally the only Americans in the cast, 
will play Don Basilio and Dr. Bartolo respectively. 

All the artists are donating their services in order to help 
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Aeolian Hall, Friday Evening, November 21 


Piano Recital 


JULIA GLASS 





Tickets at Box Office 


Knabe Piano 

















further the great work the Music Settlements are doing in 
teaching music to the poor of New York. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Fat 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the itation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


ORCHESTRATIONS 
“Can you tell me where I can rent or buy orchestrations for 
full symphony orchestra, for Ritorna Vincitor, from Aida, and 
In Those Soft Silken Curtains, from Manon Lescaut? Kindly 
let me hear as soon as possible.” 

_ Write to Mr. Lionel Mapleson, care of Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York, or Tams Music Library, 318 West 46th Street, New York 
WHAT IT MEANS 

“Tn playing Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata I came upon this 
sign (The sign is a circle with a cross). I know it has some 

significance and should like to know the same.” 
of Musical Terms, the sign of the 
" It is rarely used 


According to the Dictionary 
circle with a cross, means “Release damper pedal 
nowadays, being replaced by the familiar stat 


Hughes’ Class Musicales Begin 

The’ first of this season’s class evenings which are a 
bi-weekly event at the studio of Edwin Hughes, took place 
on Wednesday evening, October 29. A number of Mr 
Hughes’ artist pupils were heard, in addition to some 
highly promising new talent. Keen interest and enthusiasm 
prevailed. Many of Mr. Hughes’ pupils are already well 
known young concert artists, having appeared as soloists 
with leading orchestras, and in recital in New York and 
elsewhere. Others occupy prominent positions throughout 
the country as directors of music or members of the mu 
sical faculties of foremost schools, colleges and universties, 


Leonora Cortez Continues Berlin Successes 

Berlin, November 9 (by cable).—Leonora Cortez, the 
young American pianist, artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas, has 
just given her third concert here, this time with the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. Her playing confirmed the impression 
of her splendid art made at the other two concerts, and 
she again won the same unusual success. She played con- 
certos by Mozart and Saint-Saéns and gained the warm 
approval not only of the audience but also of the severe 
Berlin critics. (Signed) H. 

Credit to Bain 

In last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter credit should 
have been given to the Bain News Service for the picture 
of Shura Cherkassky. It was inadvertently omitted. 





BRENNAN 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the Hudson, N. Y. 
Stadio; 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
‘Tel. 4720 Cathedral 
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certs, Oratorios, Oper 


VIRGINIA 


CARRINGTON THOMAS 


peras : 
Tel.: Schuyler 2729 Mus, Bac., A. A. G. O. 





For Dates and Terms 


507 W. 170th St., N. Y. City 
“— Tel. Wadsworth 2878 
Burrows Studio: 40 W. 94 St., 





Marguerite 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 837 Carnegie Hall 





Address H. NEVILL-SMITH 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
NOW IN NEW YORK 


Concert Organist 
BOOKING FOR 1924-25 RECITALS 


Met: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
| Ine,, Fisk Building, N. Y. City 





Tel. 9924 Riverside 











i Lillian Croxton * WEAVER 
LUSK coouroe sie | HAMS Contralto 
Management: T Recitals, Oratorio, ete. 








Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 


i Tel. 6380 Kellog 











'% A Concert Violinist 


Personal Representative; C.0. LUSK, 118 No. La Salle St, Chicag) 





Standard —— Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 














For terms and dates, address 
710 Lexington Ave., N Y. C. Tel. Loxingtee 2043 





OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


i ag 7 as lg 

prand An f helen, shee sien, ee, 
st v - 

= “i dent studios with private 


as to 

telephone East 38th 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998. stan Set 
MRS. MABEL DUFLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


-15 EB. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. Oth Bt. 135 B. 87th Bt 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuy 1321 Lexington 16172 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS TO SUBLET; furnished; 
part or full time, full day or half. Also 
small desk space. Inquire Manager, Mr. 

Black, 1425 Broadway, New York. Tele- 

phone Pennsylvania 2634. 





CONCERT CELLO for sale, Allessandro 
Gagliano, 1724, one of the finest known. 
Certified by Hammig. Apply to H. V. 
Gleissenberg, 45 West 55th Street, New 
York City. 





VIOLINS, VIOLAS, AND BOWS for 
sale. Will sacrifice collection to teachers 
and students on account of going to Eu- 
rope. Apply Harry Levy, 3 West 10st 
ame New York, Telephone Academy 





ATTRACTIVE drawing room with good 
piano to rent as music studio, Write or 
hone A. P. Read, 38 West 9th Street, 
New York. Telephone Stuyvesant 5062. 





STUDIO FOR RENT by day or hour lo- 
cated on 91st Street. Steinway parlor 
grand, telephone, fire place and use of 
kitchenette. Very reasonable. Write 
“M. J. B.,” care of Musrcat_Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

BEAUTIFUL STUDIO, large and sunny. 
Available part time for practice, coaching, 
teaching. Grand Piano, 23 West 85th 
Street, New York. Telephone Schuyler 
4976. 





LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO for 
rent by houg, or day. Mason & Hamlin 
Grand; Centrally located. Benjamin, 29 
West 47th St. New York. Telephone 
Bryant 6732. 


ACCOMPANIST—Young Englishman, ex- 
perienced vocal and instrumental, disen- 
gaged. J. Bird, 80 Beach Street, 
Bloomfield, N. J. Phone Bloomfield 2933-J. 








PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 

RECORDS, $10.00 AND UP 
Our modern and complete labora- 
tories fully equibped to make re- 
cordings of talent with little or no 
recording experience. We have 
standardized method, quality, ser- 
vice and price. Send p literature 
and details, Personal Record Dept., 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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DE FALLA OPERA FEATURE OF ENGLISH OPERA WEEK 


Bristol, England, October 18—There has been, at Clif- 
near here, what was announced as a Week of English 
Opera, backed and directed by Napier Miles, a wealthy 
mateur and composer, who by this means got one of his 
a choral ballet entitled Music Comes, performed 
the company of such works as Purcell’s Dido and Afneas 
nd Vaughan Williams’ Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains. This latter work has been previously performed 
n London at the Royal College of Music. Its performance 
at Clifton (as also that of the other works) by a company 
elected at random and an orchestra consisting partly of 
amateurs not exactly adequate, 

[he really notable feature of this British festival, as it 
turned out, however, was a Spanish work, namely El Retablo 
e Maese Pedro, Manuel de Falla’s little opera which, com- 
pleted in 1923, was performed thus far only in Seville and 
privately in Paris, at the house of the Princess de Polignac. 
lt was given in English this time, the title being The 
Puppet Show of Master Pedro. The libretto of the work 


wn work ’ 


Wa 


taken from an incident in Don Quixote and the English 
ersion has been prepared by J. B. Trend, a well known 
writer Spain, using the English of Shelton, the 17th 
century translator of Cervantes 


An AMUSING LipRETTO. 


rhe action deals with the episode of Don Quixote and 
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Master Pedro, who exhibits a puppet Show in front of an 
inn, before an audience comprising the highest nobility and 
also Don Pedro's squire—a none-too-gallant gentleman. 
The puppet play is the story (related by a small boy chant- 
ing in a sort of plain song and rising to emotional lyricism 
—much in the manner of Alban Berg’s Wozzek—when the 
boy gets excited) of the beautiful Melisendra, rescued by 
Don Gayesros from her Moorish captivity. The puppet 
Moors pursue the rescuer and their quarry, and Don Quixote, 
afraid lest the escaping lovers be overtaken, rushes to the 
rescue of true love and chivalry and, of course, breaks up 
Master Pedro's theater. 

The performance, hardly more than fair, showed how 
successful this charming little work would be if properly 
mounted in a theater (a concert hall, the Victoria Rooms, 
being used at Clifton) and sung by first-rate singers. It is, 
indeed, a worthy companion to the Three-Cornered Hat 
and El Amor Brujo. The music, presenting a clever com- 
bination of folk idiom and a sort of chanted conversation, 
is full of lively and interesting rhythms and pungent Spanish 
color. The orchestra was conducted by Malcolm Sargent, of 
the British National Opera Company, who seemed to master 
the score completely. The most difficult part, that of the 
boy, was taken by Muriel Tannahill, who acquitted herself 
of her task with much liveliness. The decorations were 
extravagantly gaudy, and especially the cardboard puppets, 
in their ludicrous stiffness, were amusing. 

Tue British Works. 

In Dido and A®neas, Astra Desmond sang Dido and 
Johnstone-Douglas Aineas, both admirably.  Purcell’s 
music is of a great and sincere beauty, which never fails 
to move. 

Vaughan Williams’ Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains is a “pastoral episode” in one act, taken from Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress. As in the previous London per- 
formance, it aroused little enthusiasm, being—perhaps in- 
tentionally—undramatic and too consistently modal in_ its 
character, with little of the vitality which dissonant harmony 
supplies to modern music. Napier Miles ballet, Music 
Comes, rounded out the program. S. 


Henry F. Seibert’s Pottstown, Pa., Recital 

At Trinity Reformed Church, Pottstown, Pa., October 
23, Henry F. Seibert, organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York, and well known Skinner organ radio 
artist, gave a recital which moved the Pottstown News to 
print a column concerning it. “Seibert rises to new tri- 
umph,” “Three hundred are turned away,” “Outstanding 
event,” “Musician of great ability, former organist of the 
church,” “Every seat filled,” “Fine technic, appealing from 
many standpoints,” “Remarkable demonstration of pedal- 
ing’”’—these were some of the phrases in the laudatory notice. 
Another recent engagement is an appearance before the 
Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association. 


George Liebling in Chicago 
George Liebling, pianist, spent last week in Chicago and 
Minneapolis, renewing acquaintances with many of his old 
musical friends from Europe. He has returned to New 
York and is preparing for his recital at Town Hall, Novem- 
ber 19, and his appearance at the Metropolitan Opera Sun- 
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day evening concert, November 23, on which occasion he 
will play the Liszt E flat concerto and several solos. His 
program for the recital will include the Bach-Liszt A minor 
prelude and fugue, the Schumann fantasia in C major, 
Chopin's barcarolle and F minor ballade, and a group of 
pieces by George Liebling and Liszt. 


More Juilliard Scholarships 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation will award a few addi- 
tional Fellowships to American music students. These Fel- 
lowships will be awarded by competitive examinations and 
will be in the departments of singing, violin and violon- 
cello. Examinations will be held in New York City, De- 
cember 15 to 20, 1924. The appointments will be for the 
remainder of the school year. 

To be admitted to examinations, students must be over 
sixteen and under thirty years of age; they must present 
credits in general education equivalent to a four-year High 
School course ; and they must demonstrate exceptional train- 
ing and capacity in the chosen division of music study. 
Students residing at a distance from New York may have 
their traveling expenses paid if they are awarded a Fel- 
lowship, 

Applications for admission to examinations must be made 
on forms which will be furnished on request made to the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 East 52nd Street, New 
York City. Students awarded Fellowships will have the 
opportunity to study under distinguished teachers employed 
by the Foundation. No students will be sent abroad or to ° 
teachers other than those employed for the Juilliard studios. 
Requests for blanks must reach the office of the Foundation 
by December 10, 1924. 





High Tribute for Klibansky Master Class 


Sergei Klibansky has received the following letter, after 
finishing his third summer term at the Theodor Bohlmann 
School of Music, Memphis, Tenn. : 

My dear Mr. Klibansky: October 9, 1924. 

With the conclusion of your third master class course at the Theodor 
Bohlmann School of Music you have added new laurels to the manifold 
fine records of your remarkably successful career as a teacher of 
the vocal art. meee é 

Let me take this yey: of thanking you for all you have done 
for our school, and let me express our sincere hope that you will 
continue to come as a regular guest instructor to our school. You 
again have every reason to feel proud of the progress your pupils 
have made, and they all are deeply grateful for what you have done 
for them, y 

With best wishes and regards, y 

er 
(Signed) Tuzopor 


Conferences of Nebraska Music Teachers 


The Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association will hold Mas- 
ter Class Conferences in voice, piano and violin during the 
next session which will be held in Lincoln, February 9-11, 
1925. Oscar Seagle was the unanimous choice of the eighteen 
members of the program committee and executive board as 
the leader for the master class conference in voice. Rudolph 
Reuter, of Chicago, was selected to head the master class 
conference in piano. No leader has as yet been chosen for 
the master class conference in violin. 


Gray-Lhevinne Delights Marion, Ind. 
On October 13 Estelle Gray-Lhevinne delighted several 
hundred listeners at Marion, Ind. 


cordially yours, : 
OHLMANN, Musical Director. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 
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AB.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 








A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
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_ PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


The 
[ New York, June 19th, 1919 
Name O me The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 


New York City. 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; MRL 

a synonym for artistic excellence. apkatig Te _ggetainly, to, be, congratulated on, your 
Por Atty years the Sohmer family Autopiano, which consider one of the finest players 

have been making Sohmer pianos. slash. 90 guamaesatie’ semen, tue ¥ Gn aa 
To make the most artistic piano samme Mae the Autopiano leads in the player 


Sincerely, 


ossible has been the one aim, and 


its accomplishment is evidenced by Zz 2 


the fact that: 


_ There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS 
SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


“THERE IS THE SAME RAVISHING LOVELINESS IN ONE OF HER TONES THAT ONE ACHIEVES WHEN TOUCHING A BRUSH 
FULL OF PURE MADDER OR MAGENTA TO CANVAS; IT IS AS EXQUISITE AS A SINGLE SUN-BEAM OR MOON-RAY.” 
—PITTSBURGH POST. 





